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THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXXIX.—JULY 1895 


The Condition of Morals and Rehgious 
Belhef in the Regn of Edward VI 


I, 


N the general absence of contemporary diaries and the extreme 
scarcity of most of the publications of the few years of the brief 
reign of Edward VI it is very difficult. to determine what was the 
state of morals, or what was the prevalent form of religious belief 
amongst the masses of the people, though no such difficulty exists 
as regards their leaders and others who played a conspicuous part 
in the changes that were continually going on. The consequence 
has been that very considerable mistakes have been made as regards 
both these points, and it is only of late years that the true state of 
the case has begun to dawn upon writers of history. Till Mr. Froude 
reached this period of his work it was commonly supposed that the 
protestant party were pretty well united among themselves in their 
opposition to the abettors of the old learning, and that as dis- 
tinguished from catholics they were mostly patterns of a somewhat 
austere but genuine piety ; whilst Archbishop Laurence’s ‘ Bampton 
Lectures’ of 1804 were eagerly accepted, as having distinctly proved 
that the English church had been modelled much after the Augs- 
burg confession, and that no material changes had been introduced 
into the English ritual and offices subsequent to the year 1552, 
when the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI had been published, 
with the design of superseding the less perfect development of 
doctrine which had appeared in the earlier Prayer Book of 1549. A 
little light had indeed been thrown upon the subject by the republi- 
cation of both these Books of Common Prayer, the contents of which 
were scarcely known half a century ago even to the better informed 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. EE 
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amongst the clergy. Some of the publications of the Parker Society 
also had opened men’s eyes to the fact that the reforming party, on 
the showing of their own adherents, were very inferior, as regards 
their morals and general mode of life, to what had been commonly 
believed, and the ‘ Ziirich Letters’ especially had revealed the fact 
that English reformers had far more sympathy with the Zwingli- 
anism of Switzerland than the Lutheranism of Germany. 

The erroneous view of Laurence’s ‘ Bampton Lectures’ held its 
ground for a fullgeneration, no other volume of this series ever having 
had so extensive a circulation or passed through so many editions 
during the first quarter of the present century. At a later time 
additional information caused a reaction in the minds of the better 
educated of the English clergy, who began to see that the First 
Book of Edward was in the main much more catholic in tone than the 
Second. It thus came to be a received opinion amongst a very large 
section of them that all things were going right as long as the English 
divines had everything their own way, and that it was not till the 
interference of Bucer, Martyr, and other foreign reformers was 
allowed to influence proceedings that sundry further alterations 
were made in a protestant direction. Yet still the defence of the 
existing Prayer Book of the church of England was made to rest 
on the supposed catholic tone of the book of 1552 rather than on 
the slight changes made in the Elizabethan Prayer Book or the 
more important additions which were inaugurated at the Hampton 
Court conference and after the failure of the Savoy conference in 
1661. 

This view prevails extensively even in the present day, though 
it has been entirely annihilated by recent discoveries which have 
been made by a collation of the state papers and scarce printed books 
of the reign. It can no longer be denied that the changes were 
brought about by the protector Somerset, himself a rank Calvinist, 
and that the intention was from the very first to carry things in 
the protestant direction beyond the point which was reached by the 
Prayer Book and articles of 1552. The evidence of all this, as well 
as some account of the deterioration of morals all through the 
reign, may be seen in various publications which have appeared 
during the last thirty years. A general view of the nature of the 
change in religion appeared in this Review in the year 1886, in an 
article entitled ‘The Restoration Settlement.’ A more particular 
account both of the gradual development of Zwinglianism and its 
change into Calvinism was given in two articles printed in the 
Church Quarterly Review in October 1892 and 1893, where 
copious extracts from the scarce publications of the period were 
quoted in evidence of the view advocated. 

The general state of morals during the reign was scarcely 
touched upon in these articles, and in directing our readers’ 
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attention to this subject, as well as to the gradual nature of the 
proceedings in the changes of doctrine, we shall avoid any allusion 
to the publications there referred to. There was, however, in the 
first of these articles, on the ‘ Preparation for the First Prayer Book,’ 
an omission of any notice of a very remarkable though very scarce 
little volume entitled ‘The V abominable Blasphemies conteined 
in the Masse,’ published in London by H. Powell, 1548, 16mo. It 
is evidently one of a series of works of a similar kind which the 
council secretly encouraged, but were obliged to appear to the out- 
side world to discountenance, as going much too fast for their 
present purpose. The only copy of this book which I have seen is 
in the archbishop’s library at Lambeth, and is calendared as xxxi. 
9,3 (14). It has no title, but it can easily be identified, as the 
second leaf, with the signature A,,, is headed with the words ‘conteined 
in the masse.’ The importance of this work must plead my 
excuse for making considerable extracts from it, but its tone and 


tendency may easily be judged of by its first sentence, which 
shall be quoted at length. 


Here I was niinded (good Christian readers) to have made an end of 
writing against that cursed and abominable sacrifice of the Mass, but 
being compelled by the obstinate blasphemy of certain papists which 
everywhere do depredicate and say that we run before the King and his 
Council (for, good Christian readers, this is their only refuge that they flee 
to, not having one syllable in the Scriptures to confirm their purpose) I 
am fain to meddle further in this matter and to shew how they go about 
in so saying to make the King and his Council partakers of their ungodly 


blasphemy against God and his Scriptures, which may be proved after 
this manner... . 


Afterwards the writer continues— 


Now mark ye this argument, mark ye, I say, what followeth of your 
sayings, if the King and his honourable Council have not yet (as ye most 
craftily persuade unto the simple and ignorant people, which, if it were 
not for you, would gladly and joyfully receive the Gospel of the Son of 
God) disannulled and put down the Mass, that is to say the most 
abominable and damnable idol that ever Satan with all his craft could 
invent, then are they by your own confession all ungodly and also par- 
takers of your idolatrous blasphemy, which thing ye shall never be able 
to avoid. . . . Ye attach yourselves of plain and deadly treason against 
the King and his honourable Council, which all (thanks be unto the lord, 
that hath the hearts of all rulers in his hand) be as far in this point 
from all ungodliness and blasphemy as ye are now from all truth and 
verity that so stiffly keep up the banner and standard of your master 
Satan. This, I say, is the very banner and standard of Satan, the devil, 
which he hath set up to obscure, pervert and utterly banish from the 
memory and remembrance of all men the death of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, blinding all the world with most pestilent error, that is to say with 
full persuasion that the Mass was a sacrifice and oblation to obtain 
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remission of sins or a work whereby the priest that offereth Christ and 
they that are participant of the same do deserve ex opere operato, that 
is to say of the work that is wrought, forgiveness of their sins and 
heavenly joy not only for them that be in purgatory but also for them 
that be in hell, briefly for all them that are alive and dead though it bea 
thousand years ago. Is not this to blaspheme and dishonour Christ, to 
burn and oppress his cross, to bring his death to perpetual oblivion and 
forgetfulness, to take away the fruits of his passion, and to enervate and 
abolish the sacrament of his death? These five abominable blasphemies 
I will here, with the leave of God, so lively depict and set before the eyes 
of all Christian readers that the very infants and babes shall clearly see 
that they which so lewdly affirm that we so run afore the King and his 
Council intend nothing else but to defame their prince and all them that 
be about him with papistical heresy, therewith seeking to keep the true 
subjects of this illustrious realm in perpetual blindness and ignorance. 


The rest of the volume from signature A, to B, is occupied 
with the five blasphemies, which are as follows :— 


1. The Interference with the everlasting priesthood of Christ, the 
massing priests being substituted in the room of Christ, that is still with- 
holden with death, as suffragans of his everlasting priesthood, which for 
all them remaineth without end ; whereas, according to S. Paul, ‘ since 
Christ cannot be letted by death he is that one only priest and hath no 
need either of suffragans or successors.’ 

2. It obscures the passion of Christ, who bids us eat and drink, and 
this is the way to apply the sacrifice of the cross unto us, when we feed 
upon the body and blood of Christ spiritually either in the holy mysteries 
or in the hearing and receiving of his word faithfully. 

3. It drives away from memory the death of Christ, for what is the 
Mass but a new and clean contrary Testament ? 

4. It takes away the fruits of the death of Christ, for who will trust 
that his sins are forgiven when he seeth every day a new sacrifice afore 
his eyes? It is to say we are therefore bought and redeemed of Christ 
because that we should redeem ourselves. 

5. The supper of the lord is cancelled. 

Look what difference between giving and receiving that the same is 
betwixt this word sacrament and this word sacrifice. This communion 
the sacrifice of the Mass hath clean banished away from the congregation, 
and hath brought in instead thereof a very excommunication. . . . This, 
I say, is the adulterous Helen with whom all the Papists throughout all 
the world do commit deadly fornication and adultery. But blessed be that 
puissant lord of hosts which of his tender love and mercy hath preserved 
our most sovereign lord and prince Edward the Sixth from the flattering 
lips of this adulterous harlot, which hath so by the space of these five 
hundred years and more deceived all nations, alluring them from their 
true spouse and husband Jesus Christ to all kinds of abomination and 
filthiness. Oh, how much bound are we all which have any zeal to the 
gospel of Christ to laud and praise that Almighty and merciful father 
which hath provided such a noble protector and defender not only of all 
the king’s dominions and realms, but also of all truth and verity, which 
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at this present time Satan doth not cease with his ministers to expugn 
and assail on every side, calumniating the true preachers thereof, as 
though in this matter they should run before the king and his honourable 
council, surely is nothing else but which to accuse their prince and 
governor with all his honourable Councillors of plain blasphemy against 
God and his word, which to do is no less than deadly treason, as I have 
said before. Beware therefore and cease to bear yourselves in this your 
abomination by your prince or any of his honorable Council, which all do 
detest, abhor, and hate all such idolatrous blasphemy, being always ready 
with all their might and endeavour to seek, set forth and promote the 
glory of Almighty God, to whom with the son and the holy ghost be 
praise, glory and honor for ever. So be it. 
Finis. 


There is no evidence to show who was the author of this little work. 
We need hardly inform our readers that it was not published cum 
privileyio ad imprimendum solum. But, on the other hand, neither 
is there any evidence that the council made a scape-goat of the 
writer or publisher. 

We proceed now to give some further evidence of both the 
points we have undertaken to illustrate, by quotations from some 
printed volumes of the succeeding reign, which are almost as 
inaccessible to general readers as that from which we have made 
so many extracts. And first as regards the general deterioration 
of morality. It is curious to observe how early this laxity of morals 
began to set in. Perhaps one of the earliest evidences of it may 
be seen in the proclamation of 24 April 1548 against such as 
putting away one wife, married another, or who kept two wives at 
once. Some taught that this was lawful for the husband, and 
some went the length of advocating the same licence for the wife, 
arguing that the prohibition was not of God’s law, but only by 
command of the bishop of Rome. And so the king straitly 
charged bishops to proceed against all such as should have offended, 
or should hereafter offend, in this way. All such offenders are to 
be delated to the archbishops and bishops, and if they should be 
negligent in enforcing the law and in punishing such evildoers, 


then the Justices of peace in every shire shall declare such offenders to 
the King’s highness Council by their letters, that his highness by the 
advice aforesaid might see a convenient redress made of such misorders 
and look more straightly upon the Archbishops and Bishops which doth 
not execute their duties in this behalf according to the trust committed 
unto them. 


The evidence of opponents of protestantism in Mary’s reign will 
not be thought of so much value as many of the numerous testimonies 
to the same effect which are borne by protestant writers of the 
period ; but it may be taken for what it is worth after making 
such deductions as the reader may think reasonable on the score 
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of probable exaggeration or prejudice in writers who are describ- 
ing the effects of a system to which they were opposed. 

This remark applies especially to the first and earliest of the 
printed volumes we are going to refer to. It is entitled ‘ The dis- 
playing of the Protestantes, and sondry their practises, with a di- 
scription of divers their abuses of late frequented. Newly imprinted 
agayne, and augmented, with a table in the ende of all suche matter 
as is specially contained within this volume. Made by Myles Hug- 
garde, servant to the Quene’s maiestie. Anno 1556. Cum privi- 
legio ad imprimendum solum.’' We cannot find any evidence of 
an earlier edition except the statement made by the writer in the 
dedication that it had been 


before this time imprinted, although not in such perfection as the same is 
at this present, having called, since the first edition, the aid of my friend, 
and therefore thought it more mete the dedication unto your majesty. 


The date at the end of the prologue to the reader is June 1556, 
and the only allusion to time in the course of the work is that of 
the burning of the four Sussex men at Canterbury, which he speaks 
of as being ‘about twelve months past,’ which was 12 July 1555. 
He speaks of one being a Dutchman of Lewes; and it is remarkable 
that he supplies what Foxe has taken no notice of in his account of 
Sheterden’s examination and martyrdom—how, when he was ex- 
amined on baptism, he replied that 


it is but an extern sign, and worketh little grace. For, saith he, like as 
a man doth wash his hands in a basin of water, signifying that the hands 
are clean, so the child is washed at baptism to accomplish the exterior 
figure. Then was objected unto him the saying of christ unless a man 
be borne again with water and the holy ghost he could not be saved. 
‘Tush,’ said he, ‘ the water profiteth nothing, it is the holy ghost that 
worketh’ (fol. 20). 


The chief purpose of the volume is to display the fact that, as 
the author expresses it in the prologue, ‘our late elders and 
ministers (for so they termed themselves) neither established an 
uniform religion nor yet persuaded correction of life.’ We are 
not here concerned with the variations of protestants abroad—of 
which he specifies Lutherans, Zwinglians, anabaptists, Jews, and 
papists, whose chief captains are Calvin, Peter Martyr, Bullinger, 
Musculus, and such like—but he notices that Hooper and Cranmer 
had admitted they had erred greatly in taking Luther’s part. And 
he mentions the fact that about twenty years before a priest had 
consecrated with ale instead of wine, and, having repented, bore a 
fagot at St. Paul’s Cross; and that a tyler had done penance in 
the same way for maintaining the opinion that Christ’s death only 
was of benefit to those who died before his incarnation. We do 


Brit. Mus. C. 37. b. 45. 
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not profess to give a complete analysis of the book, but only make 
such extracts as throw light upon the teaching and morals of the 
time of Edward VI. Thus, speaking of the marriages of priests, he 
says (fol. 74)— 


The women of these married priests were such, for the most part, that 
either they were kept of other before, or else as common as the castway ; 
and so bound them to incestuous lechery, which women are led with 
divers lusts, ever learning and never able to attain unto the truth. Were 
not the said women ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth, being led with divers lusts, using their bodies 
with other men as well as with their supposed husbands: yea, and one of 
them with another’s woman, taking it (as it is thought) for a brotherly 
love, one to help another, after the doctrine of Friar Luther, the first 
author of their marriage ; (In libro de captivitate Babylonica.) Is it not 
seen now by experience that some of their women being divorced, are 
married again to ruffians, and such other gallants, following the opinion 
of Sir Jhon Hoper in his book of the ‘ Ten Commandments’ ? 


As to the mode of celebration of the holy communion in 
Edward’s time (fol. 80), he says that they were constantly changing 
the position of their table; some turning their faces towards the 
north, south, or west ; some using leavened, some unleavened bread ; 
the changes adopted in the first office for communion and that of 
the First Prayer Book being compared to the work of a mason first 
rough-hewing the stones, then polishing them, the authors of the 
two offices admitting that they were but rough-hewn, ‘ wherein they 
said truth, for God knoweth they were but homely stuff. But 
this book,’ meaning their last book of communion (which was the 
worst of all), ‘is wrought to the perfection.’ As to the mode of 
receiving, he says— 

Some of the communicants stand, some sit, some kneel, some would hold 
the cup himself, some would receive it at the minister’s hand, some of his 
next fellow, some would have a short piece of bread, some a thin, some a 
thick and thin. Some would use the ministration themselves, some were 
contented to take it in the church, some at their own tables, and after 
supper, according to the institution. Some would have the wine to be 
drunk in pewter, some in silver, some in a glass or treue dish. Some 
would have a table cloth to cover the board, some a towel, and some 
neither of them both. Thus in sum they used the matter in such 
sundry forms, that the Total was nought. 


Probably there is not elsewhere to be found any so detailed an 
account of the practice of the time. At fol. 94 the writer says— 

Nothing is less used than morning and evening prayer, never was more 
irreverence in the church, never such disobedience to magistrates, and 
as for repairing to the church, it is counted a thing of no importance. 


With regard to the denial of sacramental grace, his account (fol. 
112) is as follows :— 
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Have they not denied the power of God’s word, to work anything to 
the justifying of man, by the water of baptism? Have they not also 
denied the most manifest words of God spoken, touching the consecration 
of his real body in the sacrament of the altar, and say that those words 
be spoken tropically and figuratively, and that they can work no such effect, 
as bread to be transubstantiated into his body, although Christ by his 
Evangelists, Apostles, Prophets, Doctors, Martyrs doth most plainly 
affirm the same? Have they not also denied the power of God, in the 
words spoken by the priest at the time of confession, being so plainly 
commanded by Christ saying, Whose sins you forgive, the same shall be 
forgiven? Have they not also denied the power of God’s word in the rest 
of the seven sacraments, abolishing five quite out of their company as 
unworthy thereof, and the other twain remaining as they handled them, 
searce worthy the name of a sacrament? And as they have denied the 
power of godliness in these sacraments: so have they also denied the 
same in the works of God wrought by his grace in all godly men, to be 
any means to attain to justification, contrary to the words of §. 
John. ... 


Here follows an argument against justification by faith alone, quite 
implying that antinomianism was rampant in England amongst the 
protestants. 

The same view of the great varieties of belief and practice which 
existed in the preceding reign appears in the work of Bishop 
Christopherson on ‘ Rebellion,’ published by Cawood, London, 1554. 
The bishop speaks of Friday being turned into a feast day, and 
persons invited in order to allure them to heresy, of the carnal 
liberty which procured divorces and remarriage. He alludes to 
the destruction of images, the digging up of crosses, the blessed 
sacrament being trodden under foot and the last communion book 
teaching that it was only common bread. As to varieties of opinion, 
some held all things common, some thought all things fatal and 
that there was no free-will. Some believed God to be the author of 
sin. Some believed no resurrection, and some that all should be 
saved; some that Christ took no flesh of the Virgin Mary and 
was less than the Father, and that there was neither heaven nor 
hell, that the inward man did not sin, but that a man having the 
Spirit might lie with another’s wife. In fine, there was no heresy 
that ever was which had not shown its facein England. The colo- 
phon bears date 24 July 1554. A copy is in the British Museum, 
697. a. 17. All this is attributed to Lutherans, or rather Zwinglians. 

Such is the account of an enemy. On the other hand the 
following extracts from a work published in the first year of the 
reign tell us what one of their own number thought of his fellows. 
The copy we take them from is in the Grenville library, 5921. 
It is entitled ‘A faythful admonycion of a certen trewe pastor 
and prophete, sent unto the germanes at such tyme as certen great 
princes went about to bring in alienes into germany, and to restore 
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the papacy, the Kingdom of Antychrist ete. Now translated into 
Inglyssh for a lyke admonycyon unto all trewe Inglyssh hartes, 
whereby thei may lerne and knowe how to consyder and receive 
the procedings of the Inglyssh magistrates and Bisshops, with a 
preface of M. Philip Melancthon.’ As this is a translation from 
a German book adapted to English circumstances, we are only 
concerned here with the preface of the translator, who styles 
himself Eusebius Pamphilus. Who he was we are unable to say. 

This preface is to the general effect that God had permitted the 
death of ‘ our late Josias, noble King Edward’ as a punishment for 
the sins of the nobles and people who had embraced the Gospel. 
The editor says— 


O Ingland Ingland thy nobles were preached unto and told plainly 
enough by Gods prophets, that Gods wrath was at hand if they 
would not redress their enormities, but they could not be heard, yea 
those to whom they preached made a mock and a Jest at their earnest 
crying and calling upon them, asking them who made them so mock of 
Gods counsel. It would never sink into their heads that God would so 
deal with them as the preachers out of the spirit of God threatened them. 
They thought peradventure that it was enough for them to pretend Gods 
true religion how little soever they framed their lives thereafter. (Signat. 
Au.) 


After continuing his invective for some time he adds— 


Thus much be spoken to the nobles for their advertisement, whose 
insolency and supine dissoluteness without doubt hath been a great cause 
of this plague that is now come upon us. Notwithstanding I mean not 
thereby to clear and excuse the inferior and mean sort, as though their 
part were not therein also. How unthankful have they been also in 
receiving and how’ slack in following the earnest advertisements that 
were daily given them ... . Let usall, therefore, repent our former neg- 
ligence. Let us all amend our former faults. And also let us all be true 
followers of the gospel indeed as we have long been professors thereof in 
word. And then doubtless God shall cease and withdraw his plague 
wherewith he had minded to scourge us, he shall drive the papists and the 
aliens (which they go about to bring in to maintain their kingdom 
and to make themselves strong against God) out of our country. 
(Signat. A,.) 


After this follows the preface by Melanchthon, but the expressions 
used are so unlike his writing and so immediately applicable to 
English affairs of the day that we are half inclined to think that 
either it was composed by the editor himself or else materially 
altered to accommodate it to existing cireumstances, such as the 
approaching arrival of Philip of Spain to marry the queen. The 
following passage is in point :— 

First, people are to abstain from intercourse with idolatrous unbe- 
lievers, and then to make known their faith to others ; for there are many 
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who pretend to dislike the supremacy of AntiChrist, the bishop of Rome, 
and yet act in religion as if they had got all from Rome, not caring 
what villany is practised (as the Spaniards are most vile and beastly 
people, given to vice and brutishness), and if they should once he suffered 
to enter they will creep into all the high places and will establish the 
idol of Rome and the whole cursed papacy again. Already those who 
have preached true doctrine are imprisoned and deprived. There is no 
reason because of the sins of professors of the true religion to run to 
idolatry. These idolaters find fault with our sins, which are incomparably 
less than the idolatry of the Mass of the Latin service, of the invocation 
of saints, of the filthy and abominable pretended chastity, that is of the 
Sodomitical single life of priests, and of such other hypocrisy and super- 
stition as our adversaries go about with fire and fagot, with tooth and 
nail to maintain and set up for the service of God. For whatever vices 
rule among the professors of the true religion yet they have not among 
them murder and blasphemy and idolatry. All other sins may be 
forgiven, but a fautor of such murderers shall never be forgiven. It is 
right to resist tyrants who set up idolatry, separate godly men from 
their lawful wives and bring in strangers to subvert the state of the 
commonwealth, and such like, for it is easy to see that the Spaniards will 
subvert all rule, if they are once allowed to enter. 


It is needless to say that the colophon, ‘Imprinted at Grenewych 
by Conrade Freeman in the month of May 1554,’ is a fiction, the 
tract being plainly in Zurich type. Melanchthon can hardly have 
written this preface, which appears to have been penned just 
before the coming of Philip to England in July 1554. Indeed, it 
seems to us scarcely probable that there was anybody at that 
time living who could have used such filthy language except Bale, 
afterwards bishop of Ossory, who has earned the well-deserved 
reputation of being the most foul-mouthed ofall the protestant 
reformers. 

There is one other publication of the year 1554, which we 
believe has escaped the notice of all historians. We know no 
more of its history than what the colophon informs us of, 
where it is dated thus : ‘From Wittonburge by Nicholas Dorcastor 
An. M. D. L. iii. the xiii of May.’ Who the refugees were, and 
how many, and under what circumstances they were tolerated 
in such a hotbed of Lutheranism as Wittenberg, we do not know. 
But this little volume, a copy of which exists in the Bodleian 
Library (Tanner, 76), gives us a very curious and most in- 
structive confession of their faith, addressed to their brethren in 
England, which represents the matured opinions of the reformed 
party at this time, very much in the same style as most of the publi- 
cations of the preceding reign. It is entitled ‘The humble and 
unfained confession of the belefe of certain poor banished men, 
grounded upon the holy Scriptures of God and upon the Articles of 
that undefiled and only undoubted true Christian faith which [the 
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hojly Catholic, that is to say universal Church of Christ pro- 
fesseth. @ Specially concerning not only the word of God and the 
ministry of the same, but also the Church and sacraments thereof, 
which we send most humbly unto the lords of England and all 
the commons of the same. @ To believe with the heart justifieth 
and to confess with the mouth saveth. Lord, increase our faith.’ 

The first six leaves of this curious little work are taken up by 
a prefatory epistle addressed in the singular number by a curate 
to his late flock, lamenting the passing away of King Edward’s 
days and the present punishment under which the nation is suffer- 
ing, of which the writer says— 

I certainly believe that our too much slothfulness in prayer and our 
slothful and seldom coming to the holy supper of the Lord are two 
of the great causes why the Lord hath thus plagued us. 


Nevertheless, he says, he has ‘ set forth this following confession,’ 
which he doubts not those who read will see 

that all their struggling is to bring thee to their stinking Romish puddles 
again. Be not abashed therefore with names, titles, dignities, as lord, duke, 
&e., or bishop, doctor, &c., for except he bring the word of God and 
Christ’s communion, with the maintenance of it, doubt not; by the fruits 
know him, and give him his name that the Lord giveth him, a blasphemer 
of the synagogue of Sathanas. 


The work itself, commencing with a salutation addressed to 
their brethren in England, states their confession, which includes 
Scripture and the three creeds, discarding all traditions. Their 
definition of the church affirms that, though there are various 
significations in which the word ‘church’ is used, yet what they mean 
is one only apostolic and holy catholic church, which is sanctified, 
and which exhibits holiness of life, and to this church belong 
all those who are citizens with the saints, God’s elect and chosen, 
who are the salt of the earth, the light of the world, who do all good 
works, to whom it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, whose unrighteousness is forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered and not imputed to them. This church has the keys, and 
in this church of the elect the pure word of God is preached, the 
sacraments administered, and discipline is applied. In it, though 
some may err, none shall perish. It is invisible, though it may be 
known by its fruit. 

The next part in the ‘ Confession’ refers to the ministry of the 
word of God. This part is briefly treated, few points being alluded 
to except that divers ministers are appointed for the purpose of 
edifying, and that these must preach the atonement and have 
faithful wives. The next subject which concerns the sacraments is 
dealt with at greater length. It is opened by a description of the 
sacraments of the old law, circumcision being spoken of as not 
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being only a mere sign, but ‘a very seal in which the holy Ghost 
certified their consciences of their portion in the said everlasting 
life.’ In the passover, the other sacrament of the old law, 


they, giving faith and credit to the said promise made in the blessed 
seed, saw the worthiness and merits of Christ’s blood, by the comfortable 


sweetness whereof in the operation of the holy Ghost they were assured 
of the said life everlasting. 


After a few words about the manna in the wilderness, which 


served the same purpose of certifying, it proceeds to the sacraments 
of the new law, of which they say— 


Moreover the sacraments that are of the Lord’s holy institution we do 
reverently esteem to be no vain or bare sigus, neither only evidences of the 
profession of Christian men, but also certain assured and effectuous testi- 
monies (or rather seals) of the righteous grace and goodwill of God towards 
us, whereby he, working in us supernaturally and after an invisible manner, 
doth not only stir up our faith towards him but also establisheth and con- 
firmeth it the more in the assurance of everlasting life. Wherefore like 
as stedfast faith in the operation of the holy Ghost, doth certify us, even 
so the Sacraments by proper similitudes being used according to the Lord’s 
institution testify the same. For the holy Ghost, who glorifieth his own 
ordinances with his blessed presence, and also the word itself, assureth us 
that nothing, though it be outward and external (appointed and apper- 
taining to the right, whole, and perfect use of God’s holy sacraments), is 
in vain or but a bare sign, forasmuch as when the minister doth execute 
the Lord’s will according to his holy ordinance in the ministration of the 
visible sacrament by an outward action, the holy Ghost not only certi- 
fieth the faithful sicacciners (sic) that they are partakers of the things pro- 
mised, that is to say everlasting life (which life everlasting is even God the 
Son, whose divine nature is joined with the humanity now sitting in 
glory), not only, we say, certifieth but also invisibly worketh in them those 
virtues whereby they be undoubtedly joined unto Christ and one towards 
another, his mystical members and partakers of eternal life. So that to 
be partakers of that everlasting life is to be as verily joined unto him and 
to be a member of his glorious body of his flesh and of his bones as his 
own divine nature is joined unto his humanity. 


The writer goes on to say that as there was a prescribed 
form under the old law for circumcision and the passover, so 
under the new there is also for baptism and the supper of the 
Lord. As regards the latter, the following is a significant com- 
mentary upon the alteration of the words used in the First Prayer 
Book into those of the Second Book. The form of administration 
is described as being that 


where first the minister, taking the bread, giving thanks, and breaking it, 
ought by the Lord’s ensample to deliver it unto other, willing them also 
to take and eat it in remembrance of the Lord, whose words also 
he ought to repeat accordingly. And likewise taking the cup to give 
thanks and to deliver to the communicants, willing them all to drink 
thereof in remembrance of the Lord. 


— 
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After this follows a protest against the ceremonies of the mass 
with this intimation : ‘ Ye shall see shortly a book when every part 
of the Mass began.’ A special exception is then taken to the use of 
wafer bread and the denial of the cup to the laity, and the protest 
ends with the writer’s opinion that nothing has caused God’s anger 
so much as ‘the most filthy and abominable idolatry and super- 
stition of their mass.’ The peroration states that the brethren in 
exile ho.d the sacrament in such honour as being 


a singular jewel left to the congregation, designed as a special renewing 
of his covenant and seal of mercy, and should be a provocation to good 
works to those who duly examine themselves and approach it reverently, 
and who worthily receiving such notable increase of heavenly comfort and 
spiritual repast in our consciences are armed afresh for the conflict against 
the world, the flesh and the devil. 


Il. 


There are three principal sources of information subsequent to 
the death of Edward VI which throw a little further light upon the 
belief and practice of the period of his reign. The first is the ac- 
count given by the persons imprisoned for false doctrine at the 
commencement of Mary’s reign. This exists in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. Archbishop Laurence printed from this as much 
as suited his purpose, which seems to have been toshow that Calvinism 
scarcely existed at all in Edward’s reign; but he omitted the greater 
part of the manuscript, which contains an elaborate argument written 
by Augustin Bernher, a Swiss attendant upon Hugh Latimer, by 
which he attempts to prove against the advocates of free will the 
Calvinistic doctrines of election and reprobation. The second is 
the account given by Utenhoven, which was published in 1560, of 
the reception the Dutch and English members of the foreigners’ 
church in London met with at all the Lutheran towns in Norway, 
Denmark, &c., where they touched. The third is the ‘Troubles 
of Frankfort,’ published by one of their own body, William Whit- 
tingham, afterwards dean of Durham. We propose to give some 
account of these sources in as few words as possible. 

1. As regards the first, Archbishop Laurence asserts that 
there is no evidence contained in the volume to show that 
Cranmer and Ridley were specially addicted to Calvinism. His 
argument is entirely superfluous, for no one ever accused them of 
Calvinism ; but the whole of the tract plainly proves that the majo- 
rity of the prisoners were of this way of thinking, and that those 
whom they styled free-willers and Pelagians were quite an insig- 
nificant number. Also whereas the archbishop of Cashel hazards 
the assertion that there were few Calvinists, and they of the 
sublapsarian school, if he had read Bernher’s tract, which it did 
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not suit him to publish, he might have seen that this writer 
at least stands committed to the supralapsarian view; for he 
professes to give an answer to the four very pertinent questions 
put to him by Henry Hart, whom he speaks of as a Pelagian and a 
free-willer. 

The questions are the following :— 

1. Whether God would have all men to keep his law or no? 

2. The man which gave the talent to his three servants, the one 
servant hiding his talent in the ground, whether it was his master’s 
will and ordinance that he should hide it; yea or nay ? 

8. The certain man that had the fig tree, and came three years, 
one after another, and sought fruit and found none, and yet let it 
stand one year more to see whether it would bring forth fruit or no, 
whether that man had ordained that tree to that end that it should 
bear fruit or no? 

4. What is the root of the olive tree of the which the branches 
were broken off, and what were the branches that for unbelief were 
broken off, and what were the branches that, contrary to nature, 
were grafted in? The answer is that 


God of his infinite mercy was determined and purposed before the 
foundation of the world was laid to take some out of the lost seed of 
Adam and to regenerate them and make them heirs of his kingdom and 
vessels of his glory, to set forth in them his profound mercy and goodness, 
and also that he hath prepared the rest to be vessels of his wrath, in whom 
he is determined to shew and set forth his righteous judgments and 
justice, rewarding them according to their deeds with everlasting punish- 
ments, whereby he bringeth to pass that the wicked may feel his hatred 


against sin, and also the godly may the more see the exceeding goodness 
of their heavenly father towards them.? 


In the course of his argument Bernher will not allow that it was 
in the power and liberty of the man who had the one talent not 
to hide it, but to use it profitably, for fear he should grant free- 
will to man, as his adversary does, and he asserts that 


it sufficeth the children of God to be assured in their heart by the opera- 
tion of the holy Ghost that they themselves be chosen to eternal life before 
the world was made, and in that God doth give them faith and true 
repentance and all manner of spiritual gifts they praise him for it and 
confirm their election by it. That is to say, they learn to know and by 
the operation of the holy Ghost they are assured that by the immutable 
counsel of God they are chosen to eternal life; as for the reprobate, they 
will not dispute with God why he did not ordain them also to life, but 
rather do worship and reverence his divine Majesty and unspeakable 
power and wisdom, by the which he is able to set forth his own glory and 
renown even in the very reprobate, which shall be damned for evermore 
because of their own wickedness, God himself being just and holy in all 
his works, and not the author or cause of any evil.? 


* Bodleian MS. 1972, fol. 109. % Ibid. fol. 110. 
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Afterwards (at fol. 144) Bernher says— 


God would have Adam to fall because he thought it so good. Why 
he thought it so good is unknown to us. Adam did fall, the providence 
of God so appointing the same ; 


and again afterwards (ibid.)— 


If you grant an election before the beginning of the world you must 
needs grant likewise a reprobation, for they be correlatives, so that there 
could be no election except there be also reprobation. 


The prisoners who adopted the Calvinist creed seem to have 
been much the most numerous ; the others, being twelve or fourteen 
in number, protest against them for their opinions, as well as for 
their practice of gambling and other amusements, which were 
thought unlawful, their indulgence in which they considered the 
result of their doctrine of assurance, which caused ‘ many to live at 
free chance careless,’ and to neglect prayer except for corporal ne- 
cessities. The dispute ran so high that after much altercation they 
refused to communicate with each other at Christmas 1554. 

What is most remarkable is that this supralapsarian Calvinist 
should claim as being on his side ‘my dear master Latimer, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Ridley and Mr. Bradford, Philpott, 
Careless, and the rest of the saints of God.’ 

The penultimate document is in favour of the Calvinistie doc- 
trine, addressed from the ministers, seniors, and deacons, evidently 
a much larger body than the free-willers, to whom it is addressed, 
and the last is from C. P. to the ministers, thanking them for their 
letter and book which had been sent him on the subject of pre- 
destination. Whether this was Bradford’s or Bernher’s does not 
appear. The minority may be best described as Zwinglians, the 
majority as Calvinists. The free-willers, as they are called, make 
their appeal to the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, and the Cal- 
vinistic opinions avouched by their opponents certainly go beyond 
anything that either the Prayer Book or the forty-two articles coun- 
tenance. But though few at that time would have expressed their 
faith in the language used by Augustin Bernher, the distinction 
between the sublapsarian and the supralapsarian view being yet 
scarcely pronounced, yet the former tenet seems to have been that 
which was adopted by the greater number of protestants of the 
time. The controversy between the two parties, who seem by common 
consent to rest all their arguments on separate texts of Scripture, is 
extremely instructive as to the uselessness of reference to isolated 
passages of Holy Scripture with no other clue to their interpretation 
than the reader’s fancy. The texts adduced by either party, or 
taken by themselves, must have seemed entirely conclusive on the 
one side for absolute decrees of election and reprobation, and on 
the other for the existence of free-will, which, it must be admitted, 
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they did not press unduly, or interpret, as their adversaries imagined, 
in any Pelagian sense, but only as the foundation of moral 
responsibility. 

Probably the confession of faith made by John Clement, a 
wheelwright who was in the King’s Bench prison, and who, in protest 
against the various sects of protestants which had sprung up, drew 
up for himself his confession of faith, indicates the popular form of 
belief. It seems from Strype’s account that ‘ there were now abund- 
ance of sects and dangerous doctrines. Some denied the Godhead 
of Christ, some his manhood ; others denied the doctrine of pre- 
destination and free election, the baptism of infants.’ Accord- 
ingly Clement says, as against those who deny ‘the doctrine of 
God's firm predestination and free election in Jesus Christ, which is 
the very certainty of our election,’ that he firmly believes that he is ‘a 
true, lively member of this blessed church of Christ, which can never 
wholly err in any necessary point of salvation.’ He affirms that 
good works ought to be done to ‘shew obedience to God and the 
fruits of faith unto the world.’ He accepts the last book given to 
the church by the authority of King Edward VI and the godly 
articles agreed upon in the convocation house in the last year of his 
most gracious reign. He further professes that the two sacraments 
are certain and sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and 
God’s goodwill towards us, which sacraments have a wholesome 
effect and operation in such only as do worthily receive the same ; 
that ‘ Baptism is a sign and seal of our new Birth, whereby the pro- 
mises of God and our adoption are visibly signed and sealed to us ; 
yea, faith is confirmed and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto 
God.’ Of the supper of the Lord he says that it is a sure seal and 
a firm testimony of our eternal redemption by Christ’s death and 
blood-shedding, ‘ insomuch as to such as with true faith and feeling 
of the mercy of God do rightly and worthily receive the same they 
do spiritually receive Christ.’ And in confirmation of all this he 
claims the sanction of the names of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Hooper, Rogers, Saunders, Bradford, and divers other godly 
preachers. Against the Pelagian sect, which, he says, swarms 
everywhere, he professes that 


the will and imaginations of man’s heart is only to evil and altogether 
subject to sin and misery, and bond and captive to all manner of wicked- 
ness, so that it cannot once think a good thought, much less then do any 
good deed as of his own work, until such time as the same be regenerate 
and prevented by the grace of God. 


In conclusion he recurs to the subject of predestination and free 
election, which is the sure certainty of our salvation in Jesus 
Christ, asserting that of the number of those appointed to be saved 
‘my firm faith and belief is that I, although unworthy, am one,’ so 
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that ‘neither I nor any of these his chosen children shall finally 
perish or be damned,’ and that this is a wholesome and comfortable 
doctrine, to be received of all Christian men. In support of this 
theory he refers to Ochino’s sermons. The writer follows closely 
on the lines of the so-called Calvinistic articles, and especially 
resembles the seventeenth article in his avoiding all notice of 
reprobation, which he absolutely declines to enter upon, herein 
differing entirely from the treatises on the subject written by 
Bradford and Bernher. As being a mere illiterate mechanic, 
he was quite incapable of inventing these views for himself. 
He simply reflects the general tone of opinion of the protestants of 
his time. 


2. The second source we have alluded to is the description of the 
sufferings of the Marian exiles, chiefly Dutch, with some French, 
English, and Scotch men. This congregation had been formed in 
July 1550, when Edward VI granted them a patent to assemble 
under their superintendents, John Alasco and Peter Deloenus, ap- 
parently intending this church to be a model on which the church 
of England was to be reformed. Alasco, with about 175 others, set sail 
from Gravesend, 17 Sept. 1553, in two vessels. In the larger was 
Alasco himself, with Micronius and Utenhoven, who wrote the 
account which we now abridge. They were driven by siress of 
weather to the coast of Norway, from whence they managed to get, 
partly overland, partly by boat, to Elsinore. But the king of Den- 
mark, who was a bigoted Lutheran, refused to allow them shelter 
in his dominions, alleging that they were of the sect of sacramen- 
tarians, whom Luther abhorred, though the exiles persisted that 
after all there was no great difference between their opinions and 
those of the Lutheran party, and they were willing to discuss the 
differences according to Scripture. They, however, put out a form 
of faith which materially differed from that of the Augsburg con- 
fession. In vain did they plead that they had themselves been 
tolerant of Lutherans, as even their friends at Ziirich had admitted 
to communion the Swedish ministers who had quitted their country 
because of the Interim. The plea urged against them was their 
contemptuous mode of administering the Lord’s supper and the 
many divisions that existed among them. Wherever they went 
they met with the same treatment, the Lutheran authorities urging 
that they were only following out Luther’s views, the chief pastor 
at Bremen, Jacob Probst, quoting Luther’s own words—Beatus vir 
qui non abiit in Concilio Sacramentariorum et in via Zuinglianorum 
non stetit et in cathedra Tigurinorum non sedit. After many refusals 
of settlement the whole party of. the larger ship arrived at Emden, 
Liibeck, and Wismar. Those in the smaller vessel reached Copen- 
hagen on 8 Nov., where they were evidently taken for anabap- 
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tists, but where they remained unmolested till the magistrates 
had orders from the king to get rid of them unless they would sub- 
scribe to the king’s confession of faith. This they refused to do, and 
departed for Rostock. Here David Whitehead, who was afterwards 
pastor at Frankfort, and had the first offer of the archbishopric of 
Canterbury from Elizabeth, was their spokesman ; but he failed to 
satisfy the Lutherans, and so in January 1554 they were obliged 
to depart and make their way to Wismar. Here Micronius was 
their spokesman; but he too failed to convince the authorities that 
they were not dangerous sacramentarians, who would pay no heed 
to magistrates; and on 22 Feb. they were forced to migrate to 
Liibeck. The fear was that some of them were perhaps ana- 


baptists, and therefore Micronius gave a written confession of their 
faith, which is as follows :— 


Baptism is a seal of divine grace towards all those who, according to 
the testimony of the gospel, have communion with God the Father and the 
Son and the holy Spirit. The ministration of baptism ought to be done in 
the church, without any of those superstitions of the Papists which obscure 
its mystery. We therefore condemn all those things in its administration 
which have been invented by men and obscure its dignity. We allow that the 
baptism of children has place in the church of Christ. For since Infants, 
according to the testimony of the Gospel, have communion with God the 
Son and the holy Ghost, and are already members of the church which 
Christ cleanses with the washing of water by the word, it is impossible 
to deny them the right of baptism, unless at the same time it is denied 
that they are members of the church and have a saving communion with 
God. Meanwhile we strongly repudiate that preposterous reliance on 
infant baptism which is the faith of sc many at the present time. 


This confession, the petitioner says, ‘shews how far we are 
from the opinions of the anabaptists.’ There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that Micronius and his party expressed the highest view of 
baptism that they could; and we ask any candid reader whether 
more can be made of it than this, that it sets a visible seal to a 
grace which has been conferred independently of and antecedent 
to the sacrament. Thesame separation of grace from the adminis- 
tration of the other sacrament is expressed in exactly similar lan- 
guage, the only difference being that, whereas baptism is styled sig- 
naculum, the Lord’s supper is designated as obsignaculum. The 
latter is not a classical word, and we know not how to render it, 
unless we adopt the expression for the two respective words of 
seal and counter-seal, though it is difficult to perceive any dis- 
tinction of meaning in the present case. 

Upon their arrival at Lubeck they found several of their com- 
panions, who, after being driven away from Copenhagen, had 
arrived at Libeck, 19 Dec. 1558. Here they had been allowed to 
remain till 8 Jan. 1554, when a complaint was lodged against them 
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that they had spoken disparagingly of the sacrament. But upon 
their further remonstrance, and chiefly on account of the severity 
of the weather, they were still permitted to stay till the end of 
February. On the 26th of this month Micronius, who was at 
the head of the newly arrived party, held a controversy with 
certain Lutheran pastors. But all endeavours were in vain. They 
were driven from Libeck and had to take refuge at Hamburg, 
where several others of the Dutch congregation had collected in the 
preceding October. Here, on 8 March, he disputed with the celc- 
brated Lutheran Westphal, who seems to have implied that no 
departure from the Augsburg confession could be allowed, and 
represented that the Zwinglian views had been entirely disposed of 
at the Marburg conference in 1529. Micronius, however, on the 
contrary, was of opinion that the Zwinglians had the advantage 
in that controversy, the truth being that both parties had shaken 
hands and agreed to differ as to the matter of the real presence. 
On the following day, 4 March, when the colloquy was renewed, 
Westphal turned to a Scotchman named Simpson and asked him 
what he thought about the sacraments, to which he replied that he 
was of the same opinion as Micronius, and that theirs was the 
same doctrine that was established in the reign of Edward YI in 
England. 

On the next day they were summoned before the magistrates, 
who accused them of being anabaptists and of belonging to the 
Minster sect. They, however, presented their petition with their 
confession of faith, but all to no purpose. They were driven away 
from Hamburg, and they at last settled at Emden. Alasco 
remained there a year, and thence migrated to Frankfort, and 
Micronius superintended a congregation at Norda. In 1556 Alasco 
returned to Poland. The whole history shows that these exiles 
believed themselves to be in conformity with the Zwinglian doctrine 
as preached at Ziirich, as well as the well-understood meaning of 
the Second Book of Edward VI, and as such were rejected at every 
place where they requested shelter in which the Lutheran doctrine 
was established. They were treated everywhere by the Lutherans 
as what the Marian sufferers were almost always designated by 
them, as the devil’s martyrs. They were not condemned for any 
pronounced Calvinism, but for the special denial of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the real presence in concomitance with the bread and 
the wine in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

The opinions of these exiles would, of course, be of little 
importance if it were not that they so materially contributed 
towards the formation of the religious views of the protestant por- 
tion of the nation during the reign of Edward VI. Alasco had 
been converted probably by Zwingli himself at Zurich about the 
year 1580, though for many years afterwards he retained his 
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benefices in the Roman church, and when he came to England it 
is plain that he was mainly instrumental in drawing off Archbishop 
Cranmer from his Lutheran views to the anti-sacramental opinions 
he afterwards advocated. He had, when it suited his purpose, 
endeavoured to represent the difference between his own and 
Luther’s views as of small importance, and after the death of 
Luther in 1546 he had hoped that a nearer approach to unity 
amongst protestants of the German and Swiss schools might have 
been effected. And it was specially with this view that Cranmer 
had summoned Alasco to England. But after Bucer’s death on 
28 Feb. 1551 the last faint hopes of any such amalgamation had 
died away, and Peter Martyr and Alasco carried everything before 
them. 

Cranmer’s change of opinion may be gathered from the follow- 
ing short extracts :— 


1 Aug. 1548. ‘All our countrymen . . . entertain in all respects like 
opinions with you . . . I except the Archbishop of Canterbury . . . he 
conducts himself in such a way .. . as thatthe people do not think much 
of him, and the nobility regard him as lukewarm.’ 

28 Sept. 1548. ‘ Latimer has come over to our opinion respecting the 
true doctrine of the Eucharist, together with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the other bishops who heretofore seemed to be Lutherans.’ 

81 Dec. 1548. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury, contrary to general 
expectation, most openly, firmly, and learnedly maintained your opinion 
upon this subject. . . . I perceive that it is all over with Lutheranism 
now those that were considered its principal and almost only supporters 
have come over to our side.’ 


All this was written to Bullinger by Bartholomew Traheron. 
The next extract is from John ab Ulmis, writing from Oxford to 
the same, 27 Nov. 1548. 


Even that Thomas Cranmer himself, about whom I wrote to you when 
I was in London, by the goodness of God and the instrumentality of that 
most upright and judicious man master John Alasco is in a great measure 
recovered from his dangerous lethargy. 


And again, 2 March 1549— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury . . . has, contrary to the general expec- 
tation, delivered his opinion on the subject correctly, orderly, and clearly, 
and by the weight of his character and the dignity of his language and 
sentiments easily drew over all his hearers to our way of thinking— 


i.e. the views advocated by Martyr, following in the steps of Zwingli. 
These extracts show the opinion of a foreigner resident in 
England, who appears, from his letters, to have been cognisant of 
all that was going on in the changes of religion and worship. 

But we have also distinct evidence of Alasco’s influence over 
Cranmer in other letters which haye been printed in Gorham’s 
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‘Reformation Gleanings.’ Thus Alasco, writing to Bullinger, 
10 April 1551, says— 

Not long ago Dt Martin Bucer departed this life. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury consulted me on inviting to this country several learned men. 
I therefore proposed Musculus, your Bibliander, and Castalio; he sug- 
gested also Brentius, but when I mentioned that he did not agree with us 
on the Sacramentarian matter, he replied that he had already been so 
informed. I could strongly desire, holy man, that we had here some of 
your ministers. I already number Musculus among yours, and I knew 
some time since, that Bibliander is your co-pastor ; already the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has instructed John Hales to provide for the journey of 
Musculus and Bibliander, if they be disposed to come. If you think it 
possible to persuade Castalio to undertake a journey hither, I request you 
to ascertain and inform me of his wishes. 


From all this it is abundantly plain that Martyr and Alasco 
were carrying all before them, and that we are far more indebted 
to them than to Ridley and Cranmer for the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI and the forty-two articles which quickly followed it. 
There was evidently a lingering hope in Cranmer’s mind that, 
now that Bucer, the sole remaining Lutheran in England after the 
German reformer’s death, had followed him to the grave, some com- 
promise might yet be made with his adherents, some of whom 
were fast developing into Zwinglianism. Butit did not suit Alasco’s 
purpose that Brentz should be invited to take part in the changes 
going on, and so the Lutheran reformer remained at his post till his 
death, his last will condemning all heretics, especially the Zwinglians, 
whom he does not hesitate to speak of as liars. He made his con- 
fession at his death, expressing his agreement with Luther’s 
doctrine. 

This was the state into which affairs had drifted in the year 
1551. There had been a systematic attempt from the first to get 
rid of catholic doctrine, and to reform the church after the model 
of foreign protestantism. It was not, as has been erroneously 
supposed, that the English reformers were becoming gradually en- 
lightened, and so slowly adopted changes as they from time to time 
approved themselves to their better judgment. On the contrary, 
every change was deliberately made with a view to a subsequent 
alteration ; anda Third Prayer Book would soon have supplanted the 
Second, just as the Second had been designed to supersede the First. 
The pretence of the compilers of the Second, that it was only an 
improved edition of the First, must be seen to be mere hypocrisy 
when the two are compared together in regard to the doctrine of 
sacramental grace. If the two books do not seem to any one to pro- 
claim this on the face of things, how is it possible to resist the evi- 
dence afforded by the correspondence of the period and the history 
of the Marian exiles? Is it not plain that the denial of the 
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real presence is as clear in the Second as its assertion is in the 
First ? That it was so to Lawrence Humphrey and Thomas Sampson 
in July 1566 is plain from their complaint alleged in a letter to 
Bullinger, when they averred that 


the Article composed in the time of Edward the Sixth respecting the 
spiritual eating, which expressly oppugned and took away the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist and contained a most clear explanation of the 
truth, is now set forth among us mutilated and imperfect.‘ 


This, of course, refers to the reintroduction, in 1559, of the words 
used in the First Prayer Book of 1549—‘ The body [or blood] of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life.’ 

And now let us briefly summarise the evidence of the intentions 
and purpose of the reformers of the reign of Edward VI. If we 
bear in mind the absolute necessity there was for caution in the 
mode of proceeding, and also the known opinions of Cranmer 
expressed during the reign of Henry VIII as regards confirmation 
and holy orders, there will seem nothing unreasonable in the view 
which we believe to be the only true account of the changes in 
religion successively adopted in the reign of his successor, and that 
account is as follows: There was, from the moment of Henry’s 
death, a systematic attempt made by the men of the new learning, 
headed at first by Somerset and afterwards by Northumberland, 
gradually to get rid of catholic doctrine. In furtherance of this 
project, which was never lost sight of during the whole of Edward’s 
reign, they first put out the order of communion, which was partly 
in English, partly in Latin; they then proceeded to the First Prayer 
Book, which came out little more than a year afterwards, and then, 
whilst pretending that the First Prayer Book of 1549 had been drawn 
up with the assistance of the Holy Ghost, they hypocritically 
destroyed the doctrine of the Eucharist, and pared down other 
sacramental doctrines to the lowest point they could venture. The 
next step was the new ordinal of April 1550, and then they 
endeavoured to impose upon the clergy the forty-two articles, with 
the view of paving the way for a Third Prayer Book, which would go 
still farther in denying sacramental grace and assimilating the church 
of England to the platform of Zurich and Geneva. The successive 
publication of the new ordinal between the times of the issue of the two 
Prayer Books and the improved edition of it which appeared as part 
of the Prayer Book of 1552 points in the same direction. In the 
earlier ordinal, though much of the ceremonial was dropped, there 
were still retained the use of the vestments ; the cope, the tunicle, 
the surplice and the alb, and the pastoral staff being mentioned by 
name. All these were omitted from the second ordinal of 1552, 


* Zitrich Letters (1st ser.), 1xxi. p. 165 
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because these offices were intended to be performed without any 
special dress, the careful exclusion of any such mention being an 
accommodation to the scruples of such men as Hooper. 

The matter scarcely needs the additional evidence afforded by 
the fact that Cranmer had ordered Dr. Taylor, of Hadley, a mere 
priest, to ordain Robert Drake as deacon in the year 1548, and 
afterwards admitted him to the order of priesthood, according to 
some form resembling the ordinal of the following year, which was 
not yet authorised or perhaps even composed. It was not proposed 
in the lords till 22 Jan. 1550, and did not come into operation till 
the following April. The story is not told by an enemy, but by 
Foxe (vol. viii. p. 107), and plainly proves the indifference both to 
the law of the land and the customs of the church which 
characterised that unhappy period. 

The men who succeeded in Elizabeth’s reign to the place of 
Edward’s bishops were of the same school. They neither valued 
the apostolical succession which they possessed nor believed in the 
sacraments they administered. What wonder is it that when 
Elizabeth had occupied the throne for nearly thirty years no attempt 
was made to answer Cawdrey’s allegation * that the bishops had all 
that time for the most part neglected to administer the rite of con- 
firmation? They had been but faithful to the traditions of the 
Zwinglian party, who had taught them that orders were a state of 
life allowed in Holy Scripture, and that confirmation had grown of 
corrupt following of the apostles. 


8. The third source of information we have alluded to is the 
history of the Frankfort and Genevan exiles as detailed in Whit- 
tingham’s ‘ Brief Discourse of the Troubles begun at Frankfort in Ger- 
many, A.D. 1554, about the book of Common Prayer and Ceremonies, 
and continued by the Englishmen there to the end of Q. Mary’s 
reign.’ This was first published in 1575, and though twice reprinted, 
once in the second volume of the ‘ Phenix’ in 1708 and again in a 
separate volume in 1846, is not very commonly met with. It gives 
an account of the quarrels which originated in the dislike of some 
of their body of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, which the 
most influential of the party wished to have in use in their congre- 
gation, though by common consent of all the reformers the litany 
and surplice were to be discontinued, together with other ceremonies 
that might seem strange to the French reformed communion which 
had been allowed by the magistrates. Several other ceremonial 
acts as regards the ministration of the sacraments were omitted 
as superstitious. Both of these parties, therefore, if they had been 
at home, would have been in favour of that further revision of the 
Prayer Book which Cranmer had taken in hand. Accordingly on 


5 Strype’s Aylmer, p. 90. 
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2, Aug. 1554 they wrote off to their fellow-countrymen at Strassburg, 
Zirich, Wesel, Emden, &c., their ideas about discipline, in order to 
establish some unity amongst the Englishmen dispersed in those 
towns, whom they accordingly desired to come and settle at Frankfort. 
But there were already divisions at Frankfort, tidings of which had 
spread abroad, and the other exiles would not unite unless they 
would promise some substantial agreement with Edward’s Second 
Book. But Knox and Leverhad already been elected superintendents, 
and there was no chance of Knox consenting to anything in that 
Prayer Book which could not be proved from Scripture. Accord- 
ingly Knox and Whittingham wrote to Calvin, describing the 
points they objected to, and from their mode of expression it is 
plain that they had no idea that there was any consecration of the 
elements intended, but only a prayer like that which precedes it, ‘ in 
which are contained the words of institution ;’ but they distinctly 
object to the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’ as being used by the papists. At 
Calvin’s suggestion a sort of compromise was adopted, which lasted 
from 6 Feb. 1555 till 13 March of the same year. This letter of 
Calvin’s is the celebrated one in which he uses the expression tolera- 
biles ineptiae of parts of the contents of the Prayer Book. The 
patched up concord was disturbed by the arrival of Dr. Cox, who 
in the reign of Elizabeth was promoted to the bishopric of Ely. 
Cox soon got his own way, and managed to drive away Knox and 
Whittingham to Geneva. He wrote to Calvin explaining how the 
magistrates had given them leave to use the English Prayer Book, 
of which they had, however, given up confirmation, saints’ days, 
kneeling at communion, surplices, crosses, and other like things, 
for fear of offending the weak brethren. The upshot of the matter 
was that the congregation was split up, some retiring to Geneva, 
some to Basle, whilst Cox, Whitehead, and others remained at 
Frankfort, using the English Prayer Book but omitting the services 
and ceremonies mentioned above. But the retirement of those who 
were dissatisfied did not put an end to their differences, which lasted 
all the time till the accession of Elizabeth. In the discussion of 
these troubles occurs one of the earliest assertions about the Third 
Prayer Book, the statement being (p. 82, ed. 1708) 


that Cranmer, Bishop of Canterbury, had drawn up a Book of Prayer an 
hundred times more perfect than this we now have, yet the same could 


not take place, for that he was matched with such a wicked clergy and 
convocation, with other enemies. 


We need not enter into the details of the quarrels between 
the elders and ministers and the congregation. It seems as if they 
could not agree upon any matters of discipline, and as if they were 
obliged to appoint as deacons men possessed of private means, for 
fear they should embezzle the alms which it was their business to 
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collect. The factions seem to have numbered about thirty-six 
or thirty-eight on one side and fourteen or fifteen on the other. 
The dispute lasted from 13 Jan. 1557 till 830 March, when the new 
book of discipline was subscribed by forty-two out of the whole 
congregation, which were in all sixty-two. Horne and Chambers 
seem to have been the principal persons in the minority, who 
found fault with the new discipline; Whitehead the chief of 
the majority, who were for imposing it. After this Horne and 
Chambers appear to have left Frankfort and joined the preceding 
seceders at Geneva in 1558, soon after which tidings reached them 
of the accession of Elizabeth, when it was thought best at Geneva to 
close up all differences, and accordingly Kethe was sent with a 
letter, dated 15 Dec. 1558, to Aarau, Basle, Strassburg, Worms, 
Frankfort, and other places where there were any English pro- 
testants assembled, exhorting them to forget all past grievances and 
join together, lest the papists should find occasion against them 
because of their dissensions. This was signed by the well-known 
names of Goodman, Coverdale, Knox, Gilby, and Whittingham 
amongst others. The answer to the letter from Frankfort was signed 
by Pilkington, Nowell, and others, expressing their hope that all 
would agree in whatever should now be arranged by authority in 
England and by consent of parliament, ‘ being not of themselves 
wicked.’ The answer from Aarau, which was nearly to the same 
effect, is signed by Thomas Lever and three others, and dated 
16 Jan. 1559. 

The quarrels of the exiles as detailed by one who professes to be 
an impartial judge would be of small importance but for the 
distinct revelation of the fact of the existence of two principal 
factions amongst them, one of which was for doing away with the 
Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, the other being content to 
adopt it, with the omission of certain provisions which they disliked, 
amongst which were the kneeling position at the reception of the 
Lord’s supper and the existence of an office for confirmation, both 
of which were supposed to be relics of popery. The latter party 
were Zwinglians in reality, but they were usually designated as 
Pelagians and free-willers by the others, who were more or less 
advanced Calvinists. 

At the risk of being charged with enlarging upon evidence of 
what has been abundantly proved already, we venture upon an ex- 
tract from a very scarce tract which is amongst the last of the pub- 
lications of the reign of Edward VI. It is a translation by T. C. of 
a work written in German by Micronius, and addressed by him to 
the faithful congregation of the Dutch church at London. The only 
copy we have seen is that in the British Museum, with the press- 
mark ‘4326. a.,’ entitled‘ Ashortand faythful | Instruction, gathered 
out of holy Scripture, composed in Questions and Anjsweres, for 
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the edifyeing and comfort | of the symple Christianes, whych | in- 
tende worthely to receyve | the holy Supper of the | Lorde.’ To the 
first question, ‘ Whereby knowest thou, that thou arte a Christian ?’ 
the answer is, ‘ Bycause the holy ghost by the witnesse of fayth certi- 
fieth me in myne herte and sealeth my conscience, that I am the 
chylde of God alonly through the merite of Jesus Christe.’ To the 
question, ‘ What are the Sacramentes ?’ the answer is, ‘ They are 
holy exercises, seales and effectual tokens of remembrance, ordeyned 
of the Lorde himselfe for the comforte of his congregacion.’ Again, 
to ‘What is Baptyme ?’ we have, ‘It is an holy ordinaunce of 
Christ in the recept wherof all the membres of hys congregation 
(in which yonge children are conteyned also) are baptysed with water 
in the name of the father, and of the Sonne, and of the holy Ghost.’ 
We have only space for one of the answers to the questions on the 
other sacrament, viz. ‘What profyt and comforte fyndest thou in 
the due and worthye recepte therof ?’ 


Answere, Truely, in the ryght ministracion therof, it is lyuely and effectu- 
ally set out to me myserable synner as it were before myne eyes, beaten 
into my remembraunce, yea wytnessed and sealed to my feble conscience 
through the holy Ghost, that Christ hath once for al upon the crosse 
made an euerlastyng full and parfyte oblacion and sacrifice for my synnes, 
and that I also beleuynge in hym haue thorough hys death and oblacion 
once made forgyvenes of my synnes wyth comfort and full truste of euer- 
lastynge lyfe as verely, truly and certeinlye as I at hys table eate of the 
bread broken and drinke of the cuppe of the Lorde, whyche (after the use of 
holy scripture and maner of Sacramentes) he calleth his body and bloude. 

This little work was reproduced exactly in sixteen pages of one of 
the Camden Society’s publications in 1884.5 If any one should be 
inclined to wonder at the extraordinary unanimity of the reformers 
of Edward’s reign in their endeavour to detach the grace of God 
from the sacramental signs, or to disparage the sacraments, we 
would, in explanation of this point, refer to what we believe was the 
original source of it all, viz. the publication, in the year 1527, of 
the ‘ Farrago annotationum in Genesim ex ore Huldrychi Zuinglii 
per Leonem Judae et Casparem Megandrum exceptarum. Tiguri 
ex aedibus Christophori Froschover Anno M.D. XXVII. Mense 
Martio.’7 The whole passage from p. 178 to p. 178 is well worth 
reading, and is most instructive in this relation. We have only 
space for one short but pregnant extract, from p. 176. 

Satis de signis superius loquuti, hic breviter dicimus, Signa quaedam 
esse miracula, quae fidelium non mentes, sed carnis imbecillitatem non- 
nihil firmant; infideles excaecant, et eis in testimonium damnationis fiunt. 
Signa vero pacti aut symbola (quae alii signa sacramentalia vocant), ut est 
in veteri lege Circumcisio, et agni paschalis manducatio, in nova, bap- 
tismus et Eucharistia, fidem interiorem nec adjuvant, nec firmant (ut 


6 Troubles connected with the Prayer Book of 1549, edited by the Rev. N. Pocock, 
pref. pp. xxxi-xlvi. 7 Brit. Mus. 690. a. 3. 
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quidam absque verbo Dei docent) sed admonent hominem officii: et sunt 


testimonia damnationis his, qui non servant quae per symbola signi- 
ficantur. 


It has always been asserted that we are indebted for the Second 
Prayer Book and the forty-two articles to Cranmer and Ridley, but 
no evidence is ever produced to show that Ridley’s influence was any- 
thing more than indirect, whereas all the evidence points to Alasco 
and Peter Martyr as their compilers or as assistants to Cranmer in 
compiling them. And it has been urged in favour of their Lutheran 
origin that the baptismal office is very like Hermann’s, and that 
many of the earlier articles are expressed exactly in the same form 
as those of the Augustan confession. There is some force in 
the argument, as it must be admitted that the wording of the articles 
is more in accordance with the Augustan than with any of the Hel- 
vetic confessions. Yet we should remember that the confession 
of Augsburg was the earliest and far the most celebrated of all the 
confessions of the sixteenth century, and that even Martyr was quite 
willing to adopt it if he might be allowed to take it in his own sense, 
although he was almost as bitterly opposed to Lutheranism as 
Luther, and after his death Westphal, was to the Zwinglians and 
Calvinists. Thus in his address to the governors at Strassburg he says, 
‘I willingly embrace and confess the confession made at Augusta,’ 
though he had refused to subscribe to the agreement made between 
Martin Bucer and Luther and his fellow-ministers, because he would 
not grant that they that are without faith in receiving the sacrament 
receive the body of Christ,’ alleging that Bucer himself had taught 
otherwise at Cambridge. And yet in his epistle to the English he 
inveighs most strongly against the Lutherans at the commencement 
of the reign of Elizabeth. For it appears that, though the current 
of religious belief had set very strongly in towards denying the grace 
of either sacrament, there were still some who, though opposed to 
all Roman doctrine, yet adhered to the Lutheran teaching of grace 
being conferred in both the sacraments. Certain persons who 
had conceived a dislike of Lutheranism applied to Peter Martyr at 
Strassburg for advice as to whether it was lawful for them to have 
their children baptised by one who held to Lutheran doctrine, and 
Martyr replied that though baptism by a Lutheran was valid, and 
was on no account to be repeated, yet they ought not to allow a 
child to be baptised by a Lutheran, because baptism was a seal of 
faith, and 
the faith of the Lutherans and ours are so different that they even detest 
our faith, and the controversy between us is not about a small matter, but 
about a principal point of faith. The Lutherans would not allow their 
children to be baptised by us, so neither should we allow ours to be 
baptised by them. 


8 Common Places, part ii. p. 136. 
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In explaining the difference between the Lutherans and himself he 
says— 

They attribute unto the sacraments a great deal more than is requisite, 
and tie the grace of God unto baptism. There is none agreement between 
them and us in any of both sacraments. Infants, if they die without bap- 
tism, are in no danger, as neither grace nor predestination must be tied to 
outward things and sacraments. Furthermore, it is better that the discord 
between us and the Lutherans should be increased than that we should 


be in danger of ceasing to defend that truth about the Sacrament which 
has hitherto been constantly held. 


In further evidence of the connexion that exists between the 
expressions of the articles and the opinions of Martyr it seems 
worth while to exhibit the following comparison of the ninth article 
with certain phraseology used by Martyr in a letter to an unknown 
friend in England, written soon after the accession of Elizabeth to 
the throne :— 


But to declare in few words, this is my opinion, that even as by the 
holy words either heard or read our faith is stirred up, waxeth fervent, 
and is increased, so doth it also happen while we receive the sacraments 
which be the words of God, but yet visible words, that our faith is made 
more firm and increaseth.? 


Surely these words exactly explain the meaning and intention of 
the clause in the twenty-seventh article, that ‘the promises of 
forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to be the sons of God by the 
holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed, faith is confirmed, and 
grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.’ 

Whatever may be said of some of the other articles, there 
is no trace in the sacramental portion of them of their having been 
derived from the Augsburg confession, which is so definite in Arti- 
cles IX. and X. 


In baptismo docent quod sit necessarium ad salutem quodque per bap- 
tismum offeratur Dei gratia et quod pueri sint baptizandi qui per bap- 
tismum oblati Deo, recipiantur in gratiam Dei. 


De coena Domini docent quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint et 
distribuantur vescentibus in coena Domini et improbant secus docentes. 


If there were any possibility of evading the plain meaning of 
these words, the strong language used by Melanchthon in his 
‘ Apologia Confessionis Augustanae’ cuts away the ground entirely. 


Nicnouias Pocock. 


® Epistles, p. 127. 
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The Constable Lesdiguicres 


Jd ORTUUS est in senectute bond, plenus dierum et divitiis et gloria. 

The Jacobin who preached Lesdiguiéres’ funeral sermon was 
happy in his text. Few indeed were the soldiers who took horse 
after the massacre of Vassi, and fought a hard campaign in the heart 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Lesdiguiéres could reckon eighty-three 
years of life, and sixty-four of almost continuous fighting. His life 
and his luck alike seemed charmed. Born to poverty he. died a 
millionaire ; the intended advocate of Dauphiné was the last on the 
roll of the Constables of France. Even in his biographers is he 
fortunate. The Secretary Videl wrote his master’s life from fifteen 
years of close association, with his voluminous correspondence at his 
hand, while Dauphiné was still echoing every tradition of its hero. 
MM. Douglas and Roman have ransacked France to accumulate 
materials for a more scientific biography.' To these M. Dufayard’s? 
industry has largely added from the archives of Grenoble and Turin, 
while his literary skill has moulded them into a definitive life of him 
whom Voltaire christened ‘ ’heureux Lesdiguiéres.’ 

Prodigies and prophecies cling to the cradle of the young Francois 
de Bonne ; yet scarcely could a Cornelius Agrippa or a Nostradamus 
have correctly cast the horoscope of the child. His father and fore- 
fathers were petty Dauphinois gentry, following the profession of 
notary in the district of Champsaur, differing rather in birth and pride 
than in wealth and manners from the peasant farmers of the country- 
side. Frangois when five years old lost his father, and the boy, 
complained these peasants to his mother, was soon the nuisance of 
the parish, dividing their children into bands, and training them in 
mimic war. His youth and entrance into life were characteristic of 
his class. Sent to the university of Avignon, where lectures were 
already disorganised by seismic symptoms of the great upheaval, 
the undergraduate preferred the garrison drums to the college bell, 
and became with his ribald comrades the terror of the pavement, 
forming intimate acquaintance, if not friendship, with the pontifical 


1 Actes et Correspondance du Connétable de Lesdiguiéres, par MM. Douglas et 
Roman. 3 vols. 1878-89. 
2 Le Connétable de Lesdiguiéres, par C. Dufayard. Paris, 1892. 
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‘police. Hence he passed on to Paris, to study law at the college of 


Navarre. Term and vacation were equally intolerable. Richer 
relations turned the cold shoulder to their ill-dressed cousin. 
Neighbours smiled and footmen laughed at the disagreeables which 
to the young or the sensitive are disasters. Law was thrown to the 
winds, and the boy enlisted, joining before long the compagnie 
d’ordonnance of Gordes, lieutenant-general in Dauphiné. Here, 
like many young nobles, he served as a private of light horse, eking 
out his pay by opportunities of pillage. In helmet and breastplate, 
with musket in hand, sword at side, and pistol in the saddle-bow, he 
no longer cut the sorry figure of college days. He was well-knit and 
muscular, extraordinarily active, with flashing eyes, and the air of 
a great gentleman. The best traditions of the French army were 
maintained by Gordes, himself a pupil of Bayard, and Bonne 
attracted his commander’s notice. With the outbreak of the wars of 
religion the market value of a good trooper rose rapidly. Huguenot 
churches and nobles busily enrolled soldiers and commissioned 
officers. Gentlemen, whom the cessation of the Spanish war had left 
to starve, now found a competence if not a fortune. Apart from 
religious proclivity, higher pay and hatred for the Lorrainer, to whom 
the disastrous peace was attributed, attracted them to the party of 
Reform. Even while at Avignon, Lesdiguiéres* seems to have 
become a convert. But he would not sacrifice career to conviction ; 
the sight of fellow students haled in their shirts to the papal prisons 
served as a deterrent from profession. Now, however, after some 
hesitation he left the royal service to join the partisan chief Furmeyer. 

Reform in its south-eastern outpost had a peculiar character. Its 
hold upon the country people was stronger than elsewhere. In most 
villages there was a small reformed congregation, in many cases 
whole valleys declared themselves. Nobles and towns were alike 
divided, the balance of numbers and importance being however in 
favour of catholicism. Yet the Huguenots were the more pushing 
party, and seemed likely at first to carry the province with them. 
The war was here even unusually cruel. The natives of the uplands 
were fierce, the lesser gentry more numerous and less cultivated 
than in the northern or central provinces. The small noble or the 
adventurous roturter treated the rising as a speculation, levied the 
local vagabonds and the floating scum of French, Swiss, or Rhenish 
mercenaries, and fought for plunder. There was little concentration 
and therefore little discipline. Geographical features, the mountain 
ranges, and the torrents cutting the country into strips, determined 
the character of theoperations. It was a war of small castles against 
small towns, of ambush, camisade, and escalade. In the country, 


* This name, by which Francois de Bonne is usually known, was derived from the 


estate Diguiéres erected into a duchy-peerage by an ordinance of 1611, verified by 
Parliament in 1612, 
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peasants were burnt out of their villages, in the towns the weaker 
party was expelled or massacred, priest-hunting and cattle-lifting 
became an art. The early Huguenot leaders, Adretz, Mouvans, and 
Furmeyer, set an atrocious example, only to be palliated by the 
crimes of their opponents. Yet success required high military gifts, 
personal courage, endurance, ingenuity, and above all rapidity, the 
‘assaut de lévrier, défense de sanglier, et fuite de loup’ once dear 
to Bayard, himself a Dauphinois. In such a school Lesdiguiéres 
was the aptest pupil; he absorbed its vices with his virtues; in the 
last campaign of his life his brutality to the Genoese peasantry 
cost him dear. Yet this training was tempered by good nature, 
perhaps by religious indifference, above all by his belief in regular 
pay and discipline. 

In Dauphiné the first three wars of religion were practically one, 
for neither party deemed it prudent to disarm. In 1568-9, 
Lesdiguiéres acquired a wider military experience. He served under 
Montbrun in Acier’s hazardous march across France to join Condé’s 
army. Thus it was that the young Dauphinois officer fought both 
at Jarnac and Moncontour, and that he first formed the friendship 
of Henry of Navarre, who early recognised his gifts. Adretz mean- 
while had seceded to the Catholics, Furmeyer was killed, the 
campaign in central France removed many a possible rival; the 
fittest only survived, for out of 12,000 men who marched from 
Dauphiné only a twelfth returned. With the peace of Saint- 
Germain, Dauphiné at last took breath, and Lesdiguiéres was 
already a military personage, and a man of substance. The wealth 
was not all well earned. He loved his mother and he married a 
rich wife to give her comfort. He loved himself, and he pillaged and 
secularised to adorn and enlarge the poor manor of his heritage. 

It is well known that the fatal character of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was due to the craving of the Huguenot nobility to 
return to Paris. The more provincial the noble, the more irresistible 
the temptation. The pauper undergraduate of the college of Navarre 
could now exhaust the pleasures of the capital, as a man of light 
and leading, as a friend of the bridegroom, in whose honour all 
Huguenot gentility had met. Lesdiguiéres, however, with the 
flair of the hunter and the hunted sniffed blood. An accidental 
meeting with his old tutor is said to have revealed the coming 
tragedy. He left Paris suddenly on the pretext of his wife’s ill 
health. That the excuse was accepted proves how little Lesdiguiéres . 
was known; domestic anxiety was not his foible. The tale is 
characteristic. The ‘renard Dauphinois’ exposed his life in action, 
but he never risked a quet-d-pens without precaution and a loaded 
pistol. The more intense effects of St. Bartholomew were not felt in 
Dauphiné. Gordes to the best of his ability prevented massacre, 
while the Dauphinois, ‘ plus consciencieux et plus gens de bien’ 
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than other Frenchmen, were less ready to take arms against the 
crown. Many Huguenots fled to Geneva, many ‘ to save the body 
lost the soul.’ Lesdiguiéres did neither. It is a proof of his 
growing importance that his old commander did his utmost to win 
him, now employing theological arguments, now dwelling on the 
duty of obedience. The quondam light-horseman replied that he 
knew the duty of a subject towards his king, and of a Christian 
towards his God, that they seemed hard to reconcile, and that 
reflexion needed time. This reply became with him a formula; 
reflexion needed exactly half a century. 

In the wars of religion, as in all great revolutionary move- 
ments, the leading actors are interesting because they are excep- 
tional, or because they are typical. To the former class belong 
Coligny, Henry of Guise, La Noue; to the latter, Navarre, Monluc, 
Lesdiguiéres. The Dauphinois was pre-eminently a type of his class, 
his province, his party, and his nation. This is nowhere more 
clearly recognised than in what may be termed in more than one 
sense ‘the mean period,’ which lies between the great massacre and 
the Catholic League. Side issues and personal ambitions everywhere 
distorted the professed objects of the strife. Members of each party d 
intrigued with their opponents or with foreign powers against the 
crown or without its sanction. The conflict became rather social 
or political than religious. Party chiefs at one moment prepared 
to throw their forces upon the border lands of France, at another 
invited foreign princes to intervene in the religious struggle. It 
was Lesdiguiéres’ good fortune to survive his friends, his rivals, and 
his enemies. Shortly after the resumption of hostilities Montbrun 
was taken and beheaded. Lesdiguiéres rose upon his fall. Merciless 
as his soldiers were, they were at least under discipline, and his 
highly drilled force gave him the advantage over other Huguenot 
chiefs. He was at once marked out by popular feeling as Montbrun’s 
successor. But a dozen nobles of better birth or higher standing 
pressed their claims; they scorned to serve the adventurous cadet 
of La Bonne. Lesdiguiéres developed his powers of intrigue, applying 
the system familiar in his later years. He modestly professed his 
own unworthiness ; he dwelt on the services of impossible candidates ; 
he pressed upon Navarre, Condé, and Damville, relations of their own, 
unlikely to accept the post ; he left meanwhile no stone unturned to 
further his own cause. His reward was a temporary commission 
from the princes to levy troops and taxes in the name of the churches 
of the province, to appoint officers, to fortify and garrison, to dispose 
in fact of all the resources of Dauphiné with the aid of a provincial 
council. He was now the first man in his party, in one of its most 
important provinces. The rival nobles, however, formed a: party 
called the Désunis; they sulked in their castles, or engaged in ~ 
open hostilities against their chief, they joined their catholic foes, 
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they pressed for peace when Lesdiguiéres proved the necessity of 
war, they even attempted assassination. Had the catholics at this 
period been in earnest, the Huguenot cause could hardly have survived. 
The social war which broke out in Dauphiné was perhaps Lesdi- 
guiéres’ salvation. The exactions and brutalities of the nobles and 
the soldiery had become intolerable to the poorer classes of both 
faiths. Peasants and artisans, catholic and protestant, combined 
in armed bands, and blowing upon horns after the fashion of the 
Swiss, they fell upon the troops, burnt castles, and massacred their 
occupants. They doubtless received encouragement from higher 
quarters. Henry of Guise, looking to the democracy for support 
against the crown, is said to have stimulated the Jacquerie, while 
the Huguenot chief was accused of acting in concert with the 
peasants. Nobles, however, and town governments alike had always 
feared to arm the masses, and few leaders of either religion were 
bold enough to appeal to Acheron. If the peasants were Lesdi- 
guiéres’ allies, he could not save them from being cut to pieces by 
Mandelot and by Guise’s more conservative brother Mayenne. 

For Dauphiné the petty peaces of this period had little meaning. 
Peace, as war, was made to enrich the princes, and Dauphiné lay 
outside the immediate area of court intrigue. Lesdiguiéres had as 
yet no assured position, his interest lay in the continuance of war, 
and he urged upon his party, perhaps with truth, that peace im- 
plied annihilation. The court believed that the submission of 
Dauphiné depended upon the Huguenot leader, and that his religion 
was but pocket deep. The queen-mother journeyed in person to 
Grenoble to convert or to corrupt the dangerous mountaineer. 
Lesdiguiéres, however, was a master of excuse; he never ventured 
to subject himself to Catherine’s powers of persuasion. He un- 
swervingly insisted, from a distance, on the guarantees which were 
ultimately to be accorded by the edict of Nantes. The court find- 
ing him impracticable resolved to crush him, and Mayenne was 
despatched to Dauphiné with an overwhelming force. In the pre- 
ceding struggle Lesdiguiéres had not met with unvarying success. 
The catholicism of the towns had baffled him. At Embrun his 
emissary who attempted to beguile a sentinel was arrested and 
quartered. His partisans at Grenoble were massacred in their 
houses. The disreputable consuls of Briangon, who would conceal 
their peculations by betraying the town, were detected, and their 
severed heads grinned a ghastly welcome from the ramparts. The 
catholic peasants of the Alpine valleys were learning to barricade 
their passes as the heretic scourge approached. Mayenne’s opera- 
tions determined the campaign. The Huguenot chief had not yet 
met so scientific a soldier, nor so regular a force. His strongest 
fortress, La Mure, was after desperate resistance taken in his teeth. 


The Désunis had joined the enemy ; the peasant revolt was stamped 
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out. The Huguenots weary of the struggle cried, ‘ Sooner persecu- 
tion than continual war.’ Lesdiguiéres in despair turned to the 
dangerous resource of foreign aid. He who was to be the bulwark 
of the eastern frontier inaugurated his foreign policy by action 
little short of treason. Earlier intrigues with Savoy on the subject 
of Saluzzo had at least been questionable ; he now implored Charles 
Emmanuel to intervene against Mayenne. The duke had a perfect 
knowledge of the political barometer, and refused to stir. Les- 
diguiéres was fairly beaten ; there was an end, to all appearance, of 
the abnormal importance of the impudent Dauphinois adven- 
turer. 

Future events were to prove that Mayenne with all adventitious 
advantages and considerable talents was a lesser man than his 
beaten and humbled opponent. In France an unimpaired physique 
was an incomparable advantage. Lesdiguieres was no saint, and he 
lived in an age of sinners. Henry of Navarre and Henry of Guise 
rarely relaxed their intellectual vigour, but Lesdiguiéres was perhaps 
the one leader since Coligny’s death and La Noue’s misfortunes who 
was never physically slack. He utilised peace as he had exploited 
war. Beaten on the question of submission in his own assembly, 
he yet secured the command of the places of security. Deserted by 
Navarre, his agent Calignon extorted from his leader’s petulant or 
politic indolence the confirmation of his command in Dauphiné. 
The Désunis were forced to recognise his title. Making a journey 
to Guyenne he improved his personal friendship with Navarre. 
Gascon and Dauphinois agreed that peace could not be permanent. 
While Guise was manipulating local disaffection in the four corners 
of France, Lesdiguiéres was drilling in Dauphiné his 400 gentlemen 
and 4,000 harquebusiers. 

The formation of the great catholic league raked up in Dauphiné, 
as elsewhere, the embers of civil war, and before long the flames 
burnt fiercely. The larger towns and the catholic valleys eagerly 
affiliated themselves to the league. The house of Guise had no 
slight influence in the province. The lower classes remembered 
the duke’s sympathy in the social war, whereas Mayenne had 
nursed the favour of citizens and nobles. Until now the catholics 
had never been adequately organised, had never utilised their 
numerical superiority; on the other hand the breaches which had 
divided the Huguenot nobles were closed, they no longer fought for 
place or plunder, but for life or home. In Lesdiguiéres were at 
length concentrated the whole resources of his party, and never 
were his talents more conspicuous. His marvellous rapidity multi- 
plied his forces ; his light guns, carried sometimes on the shoulders 
of his men, commanded positions inaccessible to siege artillery. 
He possessed the strategic instinct of his master, Henry of Navarre. 
Scanty as his forces were, he clogged the vital arteries of the two 
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chief catholic towns, Gap and Grenoble. The rapidity of his raids 
terrorised the capital. As at Paris, the clergy were armed and 
drilled, chains were hung across the streets, the sessions of parlia- 
ment were suspended. The growing importance of the war in 
Dauphiné was recognised at headquarters. Mayenne moved in 
person on the province, the governors of Lyons and Provence were 
ordered to co-operate, while La Valette was commissioned to reduce 
Dauphiné to submission. Once more, however, the political divisions 
of the stronger religious party saved the existence of the weaker. 
The interests of royalists and leaguers were far asunder. Among 
the local nobility a party of politiques was already forming, opposed 
to the extremists of the towns. The league was directed against 
both Huguenots and Mignons, and La Valette was the brother of 
the royal favourite Epernon. Thus, though the royal troops acted 
in nominal concert with the leaguers, a secret compromise with 
the Huguenots was effected on the basis of religious toleration, 
and upon the murder of Guise, La Valette’s successor, the Corsican 
Ornano, publicly negotiated an arrangement with Lesdiguiéres in the 
teeth of catholic opposition. The news of the king’s assassination was 
received with frenzied joy in the Dauphinois capital ; Grenoble had 
its ‘ Day of Barricades,’ and Ornano with his Corsicans was expelled. 
The result was an offensive and defensive alliance between royalist 
and Huguenot for the recognition of Navarre, and this was cemented 
by the fall of Gap. The war was changing its character, massacre 
and expulsion were out of date. The town retained its catholic 
garrison, its catholic worship, its catholic municipality. Submission 
to the crown was the one condition. 

Henceforth the peril to the French frontier provinces came from 
without, rather than from within. The danger was not disinte- 
gration, but dismemberment. This was peculiarly the case in 
Dauphiné, which is, or was, only accidentally a part of France. 
Close geographical and commercial relations bound the Dauphinois 
to the Savoyards on their north, and the Provengals on their 
south. Even the Alps were a less effective frontier than the 
Rhone, for the great route of Mont Genévre united Dauphiné to 
Piedmont. Reform had spread rapidly from Geneva through the 
three sub-Alpine provinces, each of which had long contained its 
Vaudois element, and this had formed yet another bond of sympathy. 
It was a common accusation that the Huguenots intended the substi- 
tution of a Swiss cantonal system for the monarchy. In the south- 
eastern provinces this charge was not wholly groundless. Hugue- 
not enthusiasts had dreamed of the revival of an Allobrogian nation, 
comprising all the Savoyards, Dauphinois, and Provengals, with 
Geneva for their capital. -With the disputed succession to the crown 
dismemberment passed out of dreamland into the sphere of over- 
wakeful politics. The danger now consisted in the combination of 
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leaguer disloyalty with foreign ambition. The weakness of France 
was the opportunity of Savoy. For a decadent monarchy the new 
duke, Charles Emmanuel, was a dangerous neighbour. None could 
so obstinately play a losing game, none so skilfully utilise success. 
His culture, greater than is the common lot of rulers, he applied to 
diplomacy and war. His troops, ill-clothed, ill-shod, ill-fed, blindly 
followed the general who when unhorsed would lead them pike in hand. 
The Savoyard envoys wereas devoted and as well drilled as the regi- 
ments. Nobles and peasantry vied in loyalty. French sympathies 
in Savoy were infinitesimal as compared with Savoyard sympathies 
in France. It is Lesdiguiéres’ real claim to greatness that with 
paltry resources he baffled so remarkable a foe, converting finally 
his skill and his ambition to the defence of France and the detri- 
ment of Spain. From 1588 the relations of Lesdiguiéres with 
Charles Emmanuel, either as friend or foe, are closer than with any 
other living man. 

The duke of Savoy sat upon the Alps as upon a rail, and 
circumstances decided the side of his descent. Abandoning awhile 
Italian ambitions, he transferred the centre of his activity from 
Turin to Chambéry. Geneva was saved by Lesdiguiéres’ watchful- 
ness, but the duke swore ‘to burn his boots rather than not take 
the town.’ Every French party was essayed in turn; he tried to 
win Lesdiguiéres and Montmorency against the crown, he offered to 
defend Saluzzo against the Dauphinois and La Valette. His mar- 
riage with a Spanish infanta yet further determined his policy, the 
revival of a Burgundian kingdom, a buffer state stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the Jura. The duke eagerly welcomed the French 
catholic league ; to the Guises his price was the district between 
the Alps and the Rhone ; to the king he represented that Lesdiguiéres’ 
propagandism was dangerous to all Italy ; let him block his path by 
the occupation of the Italian nursery of heresy, Saluzzo. In 1588, 
rightly believing the monarchy to be powerless, he annexed this 
marquisate, the last shred of French territory over Alps, and once 
more turned upon Geneva. The murder of Henry III opened wider 
prospects. As grandson of Francis I he claimed the succession to 
the throne, but at all events he would annex Provence and Dauphiné. 
He pressed his project of a kingdom of the Alps upon the parliament 
of Grenoble. 

La nature a fait des Dauphinois et des Savoyens un seul et méme 
peuple. Quand vous leur aurez donné un méme maitre, ils seront encore 
ces indomptables Allobroges qui furent la gloire des Celtes, la terreur de 


Rome. Renouez la chaine des temps, rattachez-vous 4 l’ancienne dynastie 
de vos rois. 


Receiving in Dauphiné a temporary rebuff, the duke was rap- 
turously received by the populace and parliament of Provence. 
He entered Aix amid cries of Vive Savoye! Vive la Messe! Before 
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long Grenoble was calling for his protection. Lesdiguiéres realised 
that the reduction of the Dauphinois capital was essential to the 
integrity of France. Ornano was a prisoner, and he was left to 
his own resources. With forces not exceeding 1,500 men the re- 
maining leaguer strongholds in upper Dauphiné, Briancon, Exilles, 
and Barcelonnetta were reduced, the Savoyards driven back, the 
Alpine passes blocked. He then closed upon Grenoble. With his 
usual confidence he begged the king for the governorship of the town. 
Cap de Diou, sire, laughed Biron, donnez-lui le gouvernement de Lyon 
et de Paris s'il les peut prendre. Grenoble he did take by famine 
and by battery. But it was not enough to take the town, he must 
make it French and loyal. The past was forgiven; the leaguer 
parliament was retained intact, the dissident members rejoined the 
body. Huguenot worship was confined to a suburb. Lesdiguiéres 
gained the affections of the townspeople; he personally begged the 
friendship of his most active enemy, the archbishop of Embrun. For 
Lesdiguiéres his exploits in the Huguenot cause were over ; henceforth 
he fought for Dauphiné and France against the foreigner, or for the 
crown against its rebels. He was no longer a partisan leader who 
must live by war, but a royal representative whose interest at home 
was peace. 

From 1590 to 1598, while the king was stamping out or buying 
out the league, and driving the Spaniards from French soil, Les- 
diguiéres was combating the duke of Savoy and his papal and 
Spanish auxiliaries. His military experience was enlarged, his 
forces more considerable, and he won his great victory of Pontcharra 
over 15,000 men of the three allied powers. The civil wars had 
developed an excellent infantry, and nowhere was it better than in 
Dauphiné ; it met, ever on unequal terms, the veteran Spanish 
foot and the admirably trained Savoyards. The aims of Charles 
Emmanuel were always the same, to annex Dauphiné from Savoy 
and the Mont Genévre, and Provence from the Argentiére pass or 
the Var. Lesdiguiéres realised that defensive warfare is a losing 
game, that the war was fed from Piedmont, and in Piedmont must 
be decided, that the Alps could only be effectually blocked by occu- 
pation of the eastern slopes. Thus, while the Savoyard pushed 
towards Grenoble and Aix, Lesdiguiéres’ light horse rode wellnigh 
to Turin, and Cavour and Briquéras far within Piedmontese terri- 
tory were strongly garrisoned. It was in the main a war of sieges, 
for the small forts and villages commanded mountain passes, and 
it was unsafe to leave them in the rear. The results were singularly 
even. If Lesdiguiéres failed to rescue his garrisons at Cavour and 
Briquéras, he recovered his stronghold at Exilles, beat the Spaniards 
descending the Doria valley at Salbertran, and relieved Grenoble 
by the brilliant capture of Barraux. The duke’s success depended 
upon the divisions of France and the attacks of Spain, and if he 
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could be held in check until civil war had worn itself out, the 
drawn game was the battle won. 

The convention of Paris between France and Savoy was, like the 
treaty of Vervins itself, no peace, but a truce for taking breath. 
The chief point at issue, the retention of Saluzzo, was referred to 
arbitration. Charles Emmanuel, however, could no longer rely on 
Spain; Philip II bequeathed nothing to the duchess his daughter 
but an image and a crucifix. Yet the duke could not reconcile 
himself to the condition of French alliance, the cession of Saluzzo. 
While he retained the one place d’armes of France in Italy, it was 
vain to tempt Henry with Naples or the Milanese. The duke hoped 
against hope for the renewal of civil war. His envoy reported 
encouraging symptoms of catholic discontent, but his unfailing 
theme was the ambition of Lesdiguiéres, who would now absorb 
Savoy by gathering in his hands the south-eastern provinces, now 
eonquer Saluzzo for his son-in law. Lesdiguiéres was in fact the 
real opponent, and Savoyard fears magnified his influence. Thus 
Charles Emmanuel insisted on Lesdiguiéres’ absence when he prac- 
tised in person the persuasion of his silver tongue upon the king. 
Henry, however, was primed against concession. ‘These guns are 
to take Montmeélian, he said, as he did the honours of the arsenal ; 
‘and this my most faithful servant,’ as he introduced Lesdiguiéres. 

The duke returned with the clear alternative of the cession of 
Saluzzo or the right bank of the Rhone. He had sown his bribes 
broadcast, but thought neither time nor money wasted. He had 
studied the temper of religious parties, had deepened the discontent 
of Bouillon and Epernon, and dangled before Biron’s eyes the dis- 
memberment of France and a Burgundian kingdom. When his 
ambassador counted up the cost, the duke replied that he had come 
to sow and not to reap; when twitted with bringing nothing home 
but Parisian mud, he rejoined that the traces of his visit would 
long outlast the mud upon his mantle. But Lesdiguiéres was 
always in his path, brushing aside the representations, timid or 
corrupt, of the dangers of a foreign war. It was Lesdiguiéres who 
brought the king to Grenoble, who had armed Dauphiné to the 
teeth, and to whom the rich results of the campaign were really due. 
The actual operations did the Savoyards no little credit. Bourg 
and Chambéry fell indeed without serious resistance ; yet it took 
the whole French army to conquer Savoy, which in the past and 
future was occupied at pleasure. But the French commanders 
were divided, and when in the latter and more difficult stage the 
sole command was conferred upon Lesdiguiéres the nobles served 
under him with extreme reluctance, the musketeers of the guard 
mutinied, and even Sully, who afterwards gave his loyal co-opera- 
tion, grumbled at being forced to take his orders. Victory was 
indeed mainly won by the French artillery, by the science and the 
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siege-train of the grand-master, and the ingenuity and mountain 
batteries of Lesdiguiéres. While the greater nobles danced and 
flirted at Chambery or Grenoble, the two artillerists cleared the 
Alpine slopes from Mont Cenis westwards, and following the Isére, 
contrary to all belief, won Montmeélian, Savoy’s last stronghold, 
just before winter fell. Charles Emmanuel stormed over the Little 
St. Bernard, and fought Lesdiguiéres with varying success amid 
the snows, but January brought the peace of Lyons. Bresse, Bugey, 
Valromey, and the Pays de Gex were rich compensations for 
Saluzzo. France gained a fertile province stretching far within 
her natural frontier; the fat capons of La Bresse were henceforth 
the choicest dainty of the Halles; the church of Brou, the most 
legitimate offspring of the union of Gothic and Renaissance art, the 
sepulchre of Savoyard dukes, now lay without the duchy ; the very 
tomb of Margot, the relentless foe of France, was to become a 
French public monument. 

The gain of France was not, however, universally recognised. 
The decadence of Spain was not yet foreseen, and the closure of 
the Alps left her to work her will on Italy. Henry had long been 
fostering an Italian opposition. Venice was the first power to 
recognise his accession ; the rulers of Tuscany and Mantua turned 
towards France; the pope had rejoiced at Lesdiguiéres’ victories, 
although his harquebusiers ate meat on fast days. These allies 
seemed now abandoned. The duke of Savoy was still regarded as 
a Spanish agent. Lesdiguiéres had long protested against playing the 
game of Spain, against the cession of Saluzzo, the surrender of French 
claims, the betrayal of Italy. ‘ Henry,’ he exclaimed, ‘had made 
peace like a huckster, and the duke of Savoy likeaking.’ After the 
signature he besought his master on his knees that he would not so 
dishonourably desert the states of Italy. The ‘ Premiére Savoisienne,’ 
a pamphlet which he unquestionably inspired, cried shame upon 
the great kingdom which abandoned to a wretched kinglet of the 
Alps her arsenal and stronghold in Italy; was it not enough to 
have borne this mark upon her brow for twelve long years ? 
France’s true frontier was the Alpine chain, and this it was the 
king’s duty to secure. Lesdiguiéres’ protests were ascribed to 
interested motives ; his fortunes depended upon war; he hoped to 
add to Dauphiné such territories as were torn from Savoy; he 
aspired to rule Saluzzo, and thus hold the key of Italy. M. Dufayard 
admits that self-advancement was always among his hero’s motives, 
yet statesmen and patriots, Ossat and Du Plessis Mornay, concurred 
in condemning the peace of Lyons. How, it was asked, could the 
king trust a prince whose faithlessness was his heritage ? Charles 
Emmanuel himself had vowed that he would never respect this 
treaty made without his knowledge and against his will. The 
peace found full favour alone with the overburdened natives of 
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Dauphiné, and with the Savoyard peasants rid at last of the false 
Dauphinois, the glutton fox who ate their chickens and their cheese. 

The importance of Lesdiguiéres’ further career is threefold. He 
is the autocratic administrator who wins the title of the Roi- 
Dauphin; he is the mediator between monarchy and freedom, 
between nationality and religion ; and finally he is the propagandist 
of French influence in Italy. From 1601 until 1610 Lesdiguiéres 
was the sentinel of the Alps, and his vigilance insured the com- 
parative repose of south-eastern France. Charles Emmanuel had 
never despaired of the dismemberment of France; he played no 
secondary part in the plots of Biron and Bouillon. The monarchy 
and Lesdiguiéres had no more irreconcilable enemy than the ex- 
leaguer governor of Grenoble, Albigny, upon whom the government 
of Savoy was ostentatiously conferred. Lesdiguiéres purposely 
exaggerated the danger as a corrective against a relapse of listless- 
ness. He pressed for reinforcements, for more artillery, reported 
the massing of Savoyard troops, the march of Spanish regiments, 
the construction of pontoons. Well might Henry write when he 
applied for furlough, Revenez bien vite en Dauphiné, car je suis en 
repos quand vous étes dans ces quartiers-la, et je suis toujours en 
inquiétude quand vous étes absent. The Dauphinois was now a 
personage in Europe. Elizabeth held him in high esteem. The 
princes of Brandenburg, Hesse, and Baden begged his friendship. 
Maurice of Nassau would fain serve at his side. His intercourse 
with Swiss and Italian states was close and constant ; his activity 
extended from the Var to the Valtellina, from Vaud toGeneva. His 
estate at Coppet gave him a pied-d-terre in the Vatican of reform. 
Geneva had good reason to be grateful. He thwarted Spanish 
intrigues at Bern, he notified every movement of troops in Savoy. 
Before Albigny’s celebrated escalade Lesdiguiéres’ spies had 
described Semori’s ladders, fitting one within the other, painted 
black, furnished with rollers, and tipped with cloth, that they might 
glide noiselessly along the walls. Sensitive and jealous of inde- 
pendence as the republic was, she bowed to the pis-aller of French 
protection. Further to the east Lesdiguiéres was already watching 
the Valtellina. Fuentes, governor of Milan, had built a fort upon 
the Adda to command the Spliigen and Maloja; Spanish influ- 
ence was spreading among the catholic population of the great 
German-Italian artery. At once Dauphinois agents were examining 
the strategic capabilities and the political peculiarities of the valley ; 
their master was urging the Grisons to religious concessions to their 
catholic Italian subjects, to the union of political parties in the face 
of Spanish aggression. 

In Italy, meanwhile, there were symptoms of a momentous 
change, the latter end of which was Solferino. Charles Emmanuel 
had hoped to wed his son to Philip III’s heiress; the birth of an 
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heir disturbed his calculations. He wished at first to be rid of both 
France and Spain, to form a confederacy with the pope, Tuscany, 
and Venice under the protection of the emperor, England, and the 
Swiss. When Henry IV made advances he wrote to his son that 
he would never admit the traditional enemy to the heart of Pied- 
mont, he could never trust a nation so fickle as the French. He 
soon realised, however, like more than one of his successors, that 
the lords of Lombardy could only be beaten by French aid. Fuentes 
alarmed him by the annexation of Finale, and by continued aggres- 
sion in the Valtellina. Charles Emmanuel prepared to enter the 
great European combination against the Habsburgs, and nowhere 
found such warm support as with his most formidable enemy. 
With real diplomatic insight, Lesdiguiéres appreciated the full im- 
portance of this new opening. His king suggested that the aid 
granted to Savoy might be secret; Sully urged that Henry’s 
strength should be thrown upon the Rhine. Lesdiguiéres would 
have no half measures; he insisted on vigorous action upon the 
Po as upon the Rhine. With councillor Bullion he signed the 
defensive and offensive alliance in a personal interview with Charles 
Emmanuel at Brusol. At the last moment Henry hesitated under 
pressure from the pope; Lesdiguiéres assured him that it was too 
late, his troops were at the foot of the Alps. On 19 May the army 
of Italy would have crossed the frontier, on the 15th the king was 
struck down by Ravaillac. His presage that the old Huguenot 
would outlive him was fulfilled. 

We cannot here follow closely the shifting relations of the 
queen-regent and of Luynes towards Savoy. The former, not- 
withstanding her early protestations, was soon dazzled by the pro- 
posals for the Spanish marriages. Upon Lesdiguiéres devolved the 
hateful duty uf personally informing Charles Emmanuel that the 
treaty of Brusol was broken. In vain the betrayed ally shrieked 
and wept and tore his beard, crying shame upon ‘this miracle of 
treachery.’ Equally in vain he tempted the marshal’s loyalty by 
offering the chieftainship of a rebellious party, which should include 
Guise, Joyeuse, Nemours, and Epernon. Yet Lesdiguiéres’ face 
was always turned towards Italy. He was intent by one means or 
other to force his court into an Italian war of which he should be 
the hero. Hence his apparent inconsistency when the death of 
Francesco Gonzaga left in dispute the inheritance of Montferrat, 
the prelude of the later war of Mantuan succession. With his en- 
couragement Charles Emmanuel overran the marquisate, claiming 
it as a female fief for his granddaughter, Francesco’s only child. 
Finding, however, that public feeling ran high against the duke, 
Lesdiguiéres besought his court to take immediate action against 
Savoy, and France clumsily combined with Spain in driving Charles 
Emmanuel from his conquest. The treaty of Asti which closed this 
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war was'soon infringed by the shameless attack of Don Pedro de 
Toledo upon Piedmont. In a moment Lesdiguiéres was at Turin. 
The time was come, he cried, to pacify Italy and have done with 
Spain. Disavowed by his court he rejoined that his honour and 
his country’s interest pledged him to the defence of Piedmont. 
While at Grenoble in the assembled parliament, the grefier read 
aloud the royal ordinance forbidding the army of the Alps to 
march, the drums were beating in the streets, and from the 
palace windows could be seen Lesdiguiéres’ veterans defiling 
towards the bridges of the Isére. A more extraordinary example 
of the disjointed condition of France could scarcely be found. 
Seven thousand foot and five hundred horse followed a peer and 
marshal of France across the Alps to attack the king's ally. Nor 
is it less characteristic that, before the campaign on the Tanaro was 
closed, the general, publicly disavowed, was receiving private con- 
gratulatory letters from the new minister of foreign affairs. It was 
Richelieu’s initiation in Italian politics. The schemes, however, of 
both minister and marshal were momentarily arrested by Con- 
cini’s murder and the queen’s disgrace. Louis XIII’s favourite 
Luynes has been regarded as Richelieu’s forerunner, as suggesting 
the political programme which the cardinal executed. This much 
is true that, with Concini’s fall, France breathed a fresher air, and 
her renewed vigour was manifested in the revival of Italian 
interests. Lesdiguiéres was sent back to win his brilliant victory 
of Felizzano, and in six weeks to take five towns and kill or capture 
6,000 Spaniards. 

Luynes himself drifted in October 1617 into peace with 
Spain. Spanish aggression in Italy, however, depended little on 
Madrid. Toledo, Bedmar, and Osuna fought, robbed, and plotted 
on their own account, while Philip prayed and Lerma drafted treaties. 
Lesdiguiéres soon found his opportunity. In the early days of 
Spanish power Italians had looked to a Spanish governor for libera- 
tion, tempting Pescara with the crown of Italy or Naples. The 
melodrama was now revived. Osuna, viceroy of Naples, was the 
typical prancing proconsul of his day. He had defied Jesuits and 
Inquisition. With his colours flying from Spanish ships he had 
waged private war against Venice. To him had been attributed, 
rightly or wrongly, the mysterious plot to overthrow the republic. 
He had seen Don Pedro and Bedmar at length disgraced ; he feared 
his own recall. The Neapolitan squadron was at his disposal ; his 
mercenaries looked only to himself; he won the populace by rough 
treatment of the nobles, by promises to suppress the hated Alcabala. 
It was easy to enlist Lesdiguieres and Charles Emmanuel in an 
impudent design upon the throne of Naples. Venice was vainly 
tempted by the traditional bait, the cession of Apulian towns. To 
no purpose Lesdiguiéres entreated, and the duke of Savoy stormed ; 
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he would turn monk, he cried, if Venice let slip so fine a chance. 
The Lombard towns, wrote the marshal to his court, were ripe for 
revolt ; all Italy would answer the call of France. A Franco- 
Savoyard corps was ready to embark the very moment that the 
viceroy should take the leap. But each feared the other, and 
there was a race in treachery. Luynes disavowed his promises. 
Osuna betrayed the marshal and the duke. The Savoyard envoy 
and Prince Philibert betrayed the viceroy. The fire-eating Osuna 
surrendered without stroke or shot to the cardinal Borgia. Naples 
learnt once more that Spain, if slack, was strong, and Italy that 
salvation came not from the south. 

By Lesdiguiéres these years had not been wasted. He strove 
to commit his court to Savoyard interests by the marriage of the 
king’s sister with the prince of Piedmont. He raised the cry of the 
natural union of France and Savoy—germains par la ressemblance 
de leur complexion et la conformité de leur fortune. Historians, 
diplomatists, patriots caught up the chorus. The court was plied 
with the ponderous erudition of Guillet, the persuasive eloquence 
of Sales. In vain ministers protested that France was taking a 
serpent to her bosom; vainly Christine implored that she might 
wed a king. Lesdiguiéres conquered, consoling the princess by her 
royal reception at Grenoble. The rejoicings of France and Savoy 
echoed throughout Italy ; the marriage was held to be the beginning 
of the end of Spanish sway. Action was indeed delayed by the 
outbreak of religious war. But if Lesdiguieres served the crown 
against his co-religionists, like Coligny he ceaselessly urged the 
king to turn catholic and Huguenot swords against the national 
enemy. 

Great as was Lesdiguiéres’ activity in Italy, this had been by no 
means the only vent for his indomitable energy; since 1598 his 
career was closely intertwined with the tangled skein of party 
politics. His independent position in Dauphiné laid him open at 
once to temptation and suspicion. The former he could resist, for 
he was passionately devoted to the unity of France and the person 
of his king. Suspicion was harder to set aside. Even Sully, 
partly from personal jealousy, partly from ministerial fear of pro- 
vincial autonomy, communicated his disquietude to the king. Henry 
looked askance at his over-mighty subject with his companies of 
guards, whose strong places commanded Dauphiné, whose arsenal 
at Vizille could arm 10,000 foot and 3,000 horse, whose alliances 
extended to Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, and whose influence 
among Huguenots was all-pervading. Que diriez-vous, he once 
said, de monsieur de Lesdiguitres qui se veut faire dauphin? Yet 
facts were stubborn. Royal commissions reported that the lieu- 
tenant-governor was scrupulously loyal. His prompt obedience to 
the king’s orders against his co-religionists in Orange forced even 
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Sully to retract. Henry showed his peretration when with some 
presage of his fate he commended his child to the great Dauphinois. 

After Henry's death it became increasingly difficult to reconcile 
loyalty with religion. The Huguenots would utilise the weakness of 
the government to extort concessions, while the crown would mini- 
mise or invalidate the privileges of the edict of Nantes. Within the 
Huguenot party divisions of long standing were accentuated, aristo- 
cratic and democratic sections watched each other, the nobles resent- 
ing the political ambitions of the ministers, the latter suspecting the 
princes’ devotion and resisting their supremacy. France was a prey 
to an oligarchy of blood-royal or adventure, and every faction-chief 
bid high for the support of a religious party which in spite of its divi- 
sions retained a military and political organisation. Lesdiguieres’ 
duties fortunately removed him from court intrigues ; he had more- 
over, with all the great nobles, causes of dispute ; for the dead king 
alone had he any personal affection. Within Dauphiné he balanced 
the clerical party in the Huguenot synod by giving increased influence 
to the nobles. His autocratic disposition disliked the ministers’ 
political pretensions, while he had reasons, not of the purest, for 
resenting their pastoral interference. In the party generally he was 
regarded as a Huguenot d’Btat. Upon the assembly of Saumur he 
urged the necessity of scrupulous obedience to the crown, yet he 
frankly reproached the regent with her breach of faith, imploring 
her to be honest and generous towards the Huguenots. He acted 
usually with Sully, but always with Du Plessis Mornay, and formed 
with the latter and with Rohan in 1612 a close union which caused 
much disquietude to the crown. Lesdiguiéres’ breach with his party 
may be said to date from the assembly of 1615. After the fiasco 
of the last estates-general of old France, Condé had broken into 
open revolt, and the court had selected Grenoble as the seat of the 
Huguenot assembly, that it might be removed from Condé’s influence 
and be subject to Lesdiguiéres’ control. No one detested Concini and 
the Spanish alliance more keenly than the Dauphinois. Yet he 
warned the assembly that if it left Grenoble and held out its hand 
to Condé, a feu de paille might blaze into a dangerous civil war, and 
by its own act the great edict be torn in shreds. The extremists, 
however, had their way. The assembly moved to Nimes and thence 
to Rochelle. To the last it implored Lesdiguiéres not to desert the 
churches, with whom he would always find the rank and the honour 
that were his due. He replied that the churches must return 
to their duty, and that then he would never separate his cause 
from theirs. The rebellion was after all a feu de paille, yet it had 
estranged Lesdiguiéres from his party, and had caused the deter- 
mination of the young Richelieu to have done with the political 
pretensions of the Huguenots. 

Against Mary and Concini the Huguenots may be regarded as 
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having taken the offensive. Luynes, more audacious, and more 
subject to Jesuit influences, put them on their defence. The king’s 
action in personally reinstating catholicism in Béarn, and in re- 
ducing his father’s kingdom to the position of a French province, 
was a direct provocation to civil war. As the Huguenots had 
utilised the revolt of Condé against the queen, so now they sup- 
ported the queen and Epernon against Luynes. At the assembly 
of Rochelle the scabbard was thrown aside; the leaders of the 
party could no longer compromise. Rohan had rated the mutinous 
democracy for its disobedience, but refused to desert their cause. 
Lesdiguiéres placed his sword at the service of the crown, but 
before marching he ostentatiously communicated at Charenton on 
Easter day, and swore to the consistory to live and die in the 
reformed faith. With pathetic hopefulness the Huguenots in their 
paper constitution nominated their old chief to the command of 
Dauphiné, Provence, and Burgundy, but with politic foresight they 
associated with him another Huguenot of historic name, Montbrun. 

Of this disastrous war the hero was not Lesdiguiéres, but Rohan. 
The renard Dauphinois cheated indeed Du Plessis Mornay out of 
the possession of Saumur, he planted the batteries against the 
walls of Saint-Jean d’Angeli, hallowed in Huguenot story. Yet he 
was well-nigh a prisoner in the catholic camp, and the king’s per- 
sonal kindness alone kept him from desertion. Even Louis, how- 
ever, hesitated to entrust to him the siege of Rochelle. Before the 
ramparts of Montauban Lesdiguiéres ate his-heart out in naction. 
While the Huguenot chiefs displayed all their old resource and 
resolution, the greatest captain of France was reduced to the 
criticism of the tiro Luynes and the foolhardy young Mayenne. 
The catholic generals assured the king, now that the marshal- 
general was in his dotage, now that he was in treasonable com- 
munication with the enemy. At length the Huguenots of Dauphine 
declared for the rebellion. Lesdiguiéres, despatched to his own pro- 
vince, was once more himself. By rapid and resolute movements, 
by dexterous diplomacy and well-timed liberality, he conquered or 
conciliated his opponents; he prepared with Guise and Mont- 
morency to encircle and crush Rohan in the narrowing limits 
of his power. At this moment Luynes died and peace became 
possible. Negotiations were entrusted to Lesdiguiéres and Rohan. 
Personal sympathies and mutual esteem made them the easier. If 
the peace of Montpellier, the prelude of foreign war, was yet for six 
months delayed, the blame was due to neither. 

Posterity will always differ in its estimate of the conduct of 
these two great men in the war which was, and which both felt to 
be, a momentous crisis for France. Both monarchy and Huguenots 
were in the wrong; which of two false tracks was an honest man 
to choose ? Was national union or independence of thought the 
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greater aim? Was the centralisation of power too dearly bought 
by the sacrifice of provincial liberties? Of each the panegyrist 
might reasonably write, Il a toujours cherché Vhonneur dans le devoir ; 
and of each the detractor might naturally reply— 


His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


Meanwhile Lesdiguiéres had taken the fatal leap. It is easy to 
justify his policy, it is difficult to pardon his perversion. In every 
historic somersault, be it political or religious, analysis of motives 
must needs be arbitrary. Lesdiguiéres had a passion for the unity 
of France; it may have been impossible to maintain this from 
within his party. Yet unquestionably there were less creditable 
causes. Lesdiguiéres had married not for love but comfort. His 
bride was rich, but dull and shy. Far different was Marie Vignon, 
the wife of a Lyonese silk merchant. When the Huguenot chief 
became a widower he took his mistress to his home. But she was 
not content with her anomalous position. Her husband was as- 
sassinated by the Savoyard agent Allard, and it is impossible to 
exonerate Lesdiguiéres. His church indignantly refused to celebrate 
a marriage. Prayers were put up for his repentance, deputations 
besought him to purge his household of the unclean thing. The 
catholics had no such scruples ; the union was blessed by the arch- 
bishop of Embrun. Marie Vignon never forgave the ministers ; 
she lavished all her fascination to convert her elderly adorer to the 
church which unceasingly caressed her. To Gregory XV she ex- 
pressed her heartfelt joy on seeing ses espérances heureusement 
terminées, ses souhaits accomplis et ses soins récompensés. 

Apart from love, ambition had been Lesdiguiéres’ pole-star. 
Even in 1612 he had been suspected of serving the interests of his 
party for a duchy-peerage. In 1621 the court had tried to discredit 
him with the Huguenots by bribing him to catholicism with the 
sword of constable, which it never intended to confer. Luynes 
having once committed him induced him to refuse the honour, to 
propose, indeed, that it should be conferred upon himself. Hence- 
forth every one knew Lesdiguiéres’ price. The paschal communion 
at Charenton was the farce which preceded the comedy. Upon 
Luynes’ death the supreme honour could no longer be denied with- 
out risking the royal power in the south-eastern provinces. Toa 
great soldier the bribe was also great. The bargain was quickly 
struck. On 23 July, 1622, Lesdiguiéres made his solemn abjura- 
tion at Grenoble, and received in return the constable’s sword. All 
France and all Europe congratulated the old soldier on the honour 
which his military talents well deserved. Rohan, however, nobly 
spoke his mind: .J’ay aussy appris, monsieur, que le Roy vous avoit 
honoré de la charge de Conestable de France, dont je vous félicite ; 
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bien fasché néanmoins que vos longs et grands services ne vous 
Vayent peu acquérir sans géhenner votre conscience. The conver- 
sion was not one of which the catholic church can boast. The 
instruments were corruption and the condonation of adultery and 
murder. 

It is to Lesdiguiéres’ credit that with his conversion he did not 
abandon his conciliatory policy. He was, if possible, the more con- 
siderate to the Huguenots, retaining his old captains, continuing 
his annual gifts to the Grenoble pastors, protecting the Dauphinois 
churches, and saving the Vaudois from Savoyard persecutions. 
Questa manifattura, wrote the nuncio of the negotiations of Mont- 
pellier, ¢ stata del contestabile il quale @ peggiore Ugonotto che quando 
ne portava il nome. In 1626 his entreaties to the king to spare 
Rochelle provoked Richelieu’s accusation that le bonhomme peu zélé 
& Catholique de légere teinture had purposely misconducted the war 
in Italy to force the king to treat with his subjects. Lesdiguiéres’ 
catholicism was indeed little deeper than his Calvinism. The very 
tales of his deathbed illustrate the sceptical irony with which his 
new religion was regarded by the late Huguenot d’Etat. Whether 
or not his conversion was a crime, it was undoubtedly an error. An 
octogenarian does not lightly belie the principles of his life. From 
the moment of the change the constable’s fortunes seem to fade. 
It was as a catholic that he fought his disastrous campaign against 
Genoa. His catholicism caused the first breach of the peace of 
religion in his province. His last months were occupied in com- 
bating his subordinates, in extinguishing the flame that had spread 
from Rochelle and leapt the Rhone. He corrupted rather than 
conquered his Huguenot opponents, teaching to Brison and to 
Gouvernet the lesson which he had learnt himself. 

Yet outwardly Lesdiguiéres’ conversion was the climax of his 
fortunes, and the peace of Montpellier the triumph of his policy. 
He was now constable of France, an important factor in the council, 
the natural leader of French armies. Meanwhile the two lines of 
Habsburg, acting in close concert, had crushed the Grisons. Under 
the compromise of 1623 papal troops had occupied the Valtellina 
fortresses. Urban VIII extended the term of occupation from three 
months to eighteen ; his object was merely to shield the Spaniards 
from attack. With Richelieu as first minister and Lesdiguiéres as 
constable, France was less long-suffering. Yet she would not commit 
herself to war with Spain. While Cceuvres acted in the Valtellina, 
while employment was found for the Austrian Habsburgs in the 
Palatinate and Flanders, Lesdiguiéres and Charles Emmanuel 
combined in their long-designed attack on Genoa. This republic, 
nominally independent, was the bank of Spain, and her watergate 
to Italy. No partition treaty between France and Savoy was abso- 
lutely determined, but it was understood that France should annex 
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Genoa and the eastern Riviera, and Charles Emmanuel the Milanese.‘ 
It is noticeable that Lesdiguiéres’ chief interest lay in Italy and the 
seaboard ; he would surrender Bresse if the western Riviera were 
also conceded to France. But to this proposal, as to the annexation 
of Montferrat by Piedmont, Louis XIII was fundamentally opposed. 

The old constable crossed the Alps in January of 1625. For 
the first time he commanded a large national force, comprising 
picked regiments from all France. He was promised the co-opera- 
tion of the fleets of the duke of Guise and Maurice of Nassau. Yet 
this was the least fortunate of all Lesdiguiéres’ campaigns. From 
the first the dual control caused disagreement. The constable 
would have made Savona the base of operations and here awaited 
the Dutch-Provencal fleet; Charles Emmanuel insisted on a direct 
attack on Genoa, and Lesdiguiéres’ commission compelled him to ac- 
quiesce. Moving onparallellines the duke ascended the Stura valley, 
while Lesdiguiéres followed the moreordinary route along the Lemmo, 
utilised by the modern railway from Alessandria to Genoa. Charles 
Emmanuel stormed Rossiglione, and nothing but the difficulties of 
the Col di Mazone lay between him and Voltri. The peasants of the 
southern slopes fled into the capital,the Genoese merchants despatched 
their valuables to Leghorn. Meanwhilethe bulk of the Genoese forces 
were concentrated in advance of the more practicable Bocchetta pass, 
and Lesdiguiéres was checked by the lines of Gavi. This position 
Charles Emmanuel turned, and routing the main Genoese army at 
Voltaggio in its rear he climbed the Bocchetta, and saw the Riviera at 
his feet. Genoa was within a few hours’ march; its fallseemed certain. 
The constable however, experienced in mountain warfare, refused 
to leave an untaken position in his rear, and the capture of Gavi cost 
a fortnight. Again the duke insisted on advance. Again Lesdiguiéres 
refused. The allies, he urged, had neither transport nor supplies, 
no reinforcements were at hand, the Dutch and Provencal squadrons 
had not left their ports,: the Apennines once crossed a Spanish 
advance from the Milanese would cut off retreat, the troops would 
lie starving round the walls of Genoa subject to attack from Sicily 
and Naples. The delay was fatal. News arrived that the Hugue- 
nots were in arms at Rochelle, that the Dutch fleet was detained to 
fight them. The Austrians overrunning the Valtellina set the 
Spaniards free to act upon the flank of the allies. Spanish troops 
and Spanish gold were pouring into Genoa; enthusiasm had replaced 
despair. The allies’ retreat was one long disaster. The peasants, 
brutally ill-used by the French soldiery, fell upon the stragglers, 


* This partition scheme of the Roy-dauphin curiously resembles the abortive treaty 
of 1446, by which the last independent dauphin—afterwards Louis XI—agreed to 
partition Lombardy with Savoy. To France was assigned Genoa with its Riviera, as 
far as Lucca and the territory south of the Po, to Savoy the district north of the Po 
and west of the Adda. 
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hamstrung the teams, and looted the baggage-trains. Desertion 
and disease decimated the ranks. Large garrisons were foolishly 
left along the route with no option but surrender. The Franco- 
Savoyard divisions, with an overwhelming Spanish force upon their 
heels, was ignominiously driven within the walls of Asti. Piedmont 
was only saved by Feria’s delay. The duke and constable recover- 
ing confidence, and learning the lesson of concord, made a forward 
movement, and holding both banks of the Po at Verrua and 
Crescentino checked the Spanish advance on Asti or Vercelli. 
Here their shattered regiments redeemed their reputation, and 
before winter fell were rescued by French reinforcements. Once 
more Lesdiguiéres raised the ery of the conquest of the Milanese. 
It was but a hollow echo. His marvellous vitality had at length 
been sapped by fever ; the conduct of the retreat, even the defence 
of Verrua, he had been forced to leave to others. The French 
government had no taste for another fall with Spain. On Christmas- 
eve the constable bade farewell to his old ally and enemy, promising 
to return in spring. But he was never again to cross the Alps. 
The treaty of Mongon destroyed Lesdiguiéres’ hopes. Charles 
Emmanuel, cursing ouce more the prodigious treachery of France, 
turned his restless energy to the formation of a national Italian 
league. The last service which he imposed upon his friend was the 
disbandment of the French regiments for which Italy had no 
further use. 

If France, indeed, had any genuine interest in Italy, Lesdiguiéres 
was right and Richelieu was wrong. The statesman missed the 
supreme moment which the soldier would have seized. The paltry 
particularism, the mountaineer’s short-sighted greed of the house of 
Savoy, are the commonplace of French historians. But Charles 
Emmanuel was, until the present century, the one sovereign of his 
race who was rather Italian than Savoyard. Shrewd and unserupu- 
lous as the third ruler of his name, he had the soaring imagination, 
the speculative spirit, the lack of which in his descendant was the 
despair of Argenson. He was by nature gifted for the réle which 
painful practice has taught the later members of his house to play. 
By tongue and pen he strove to revive the sentiment of Italian 
nationality, while round his uplifted sword might well have rallied 
the broken remnants of Italian valour. This Lesdiguiéres alone 
had recognised. Franco-Sayoyard treaties have ever been writ in 
sand ; Lesdiguiéres would have carved their clauses on Alps and 
Apennines. Richelieu’s Italian policy has been constantly belauded, 
yet by him the hold of Spain on Italy was not a whit relaxed, while 
Savoy, the single strong native power, was wellnigh annihilated. 
The cardinal did but tread on the heels of Spain, the constable 
would have struck fiercely at Milan and Naples, the two eyes of the 
Spanish giant. 
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Notwithstanding the failures of his last campaign Lesdiguiéres’ 
military gifts are beyond all doubt. He was eminently a scientific 
soldier, trusting nothing to chance. He never fought without 
careful survey of the ground, without full consultation with his 
officers. Before a campaign opened stores were collected, magazines 
established, the medical service organised, contracts for baking 
signed. The service of spies was reduced to a system, his horse 
scientifically trained in outpost and reconnoitring duties. The 
pioneer and engineer departments formed an integral part of the 
military organism. Lesdiguiéres with La Noue believed that success 
depended not on numbers, but on selection of men and officers and 
on drill. Among his most trusted lieutenants were found the 
proudest nobles of Dauphiné, side by side with adventurers, with 
sons of peasants and small tradesmen risen from the ranks, and 
this in an age when Sully was thought courageous for bestowing 
commissions upon roturiers. The artillery and cavalry arms were 
almost revolutionised. Mule batteries of light bronze guns were 
substituted for the heavy artillery of the day. The proportion of 
light horse and mounted harquebusiers in the regular cavalry was 
largely increased. The campaign once opened, Lesdiguiéres de- 
livered his blows with extraordinary rapidity ; he was versatile 
in expedients, modifying his plans with a minimum of confusion, 
appreciating in a moment his enemies’ mistakes, varying his tactics 
to meet national or personal characteristics. Above all, though 
freely exposing his life in action, and sharing with his privates 
every hardship of mountain warfare, he had none of the false sense 
of honour or the foolhardiness of his contemporaries. He thought 
it no shame to decline a combat, to retreat before superior force ; 
he would never have lost a Jarnac or a Moncontour. If La Noue 
earned the title of the Bayard of the civil wars, Lesdiguiéres may 
well be called their Duguesclin. 

The administration of Lesdiguiéres in Dauphiné well illustrates 
the absolute power of a French provincial ruler. The independence 
of these great officials had grown beyond all bounds during the civil 
wars; they were forming a new stratum of feudalism closely 
resembling that which was the original foundation of French 
nobility. Large landed estates within the province increased their 
official importance, and they strained every nerve to establish the 
hereditary principle. A proposal was actually made to Henry IV 
that the governorships should be hereditary fiefs held on military 
tenure. This absolutism Lesdiguiéres in his distant govern- 
ment carried to its extreme. Even the king would complain of 
his system and his manners, reproaching him d’user d’autorité 
absolue, et de parler towours en grondant comme les vieillards. 
The Danphinois had, indeed, little of the Gascon’s geniality and 
tact. He possessed, however, the talent for detail, the mark of a 
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magnificent physique; to him his master’s fits of indolence were 
unknown. What Sully was attempting to do for France, Lesdi- 
guiéres performed for Dauphiné ; for the feverish exhaustion from 
which factions were still suffering even his high-handed despotism 
was a wholesome tonic. In him every provincial institution found 
its master. He held the estates and fixed the contributions. The 
Dauphinois law court, the parliament of Grenoble, had led to the 
last the catholic extremists. It was now bent to Lesdiguiéres’ will, 
holding its sessions only when he was present. If he enforced 
impartiality where he was indifferent, scant justice could be ob- 
tained against himself or his officials. All symptoms of urban 
independence, which both in the Huguenot party and the league 
had threatened the unity of the state, were rigorously suppressed. 
The town consuls were elected only with his consent; his swrveil- 
lance extended even to the parish councils. While forcing the 
peasants of the Champsaur to buy their wine from his estates, he 
forbade the consuls of Grenoble to grant differential duties to the 
Graisivaudan vineyards. In spite of the resistance of the local 
capitalists he created a bank of Grenoble ; he knew, he said, their 
interests better than themselves. More popular was the magni- 
ficent embankment of the Isére and the Drac, the building of 
bridges and quays, the erection of fountains, the widening of streets 
and squares. The town became not only a stately capital, but a 
first-class fortress. ‘Throughout the province labourers were busy 
on roads and bridges, communication with Italy was improved, the 
fairs of Briancon stimulated, village shooting clubs encouraged, and 
police organised. This was not without its cost, for improvements 
are often dearly bought. The province, moreover, groaned under 
the standing army which was the open secret of Lesdiguiéres’ 
power. He attempted, indeed, to protect peasants from soldiers, 
and soldiers from officers. But even when the troops did not 
plunder the country-side they lived on it, while the towns were 
forced to exempt the officers from the taille and municipal imposts. 
If at the constable’s table guests found always mutton and mush- 
rooms, his harquebusiers also fared daintily at the villagers’ ex- 
pense. Each private had his bed with pillows, counterpane, and 
two clean sheets a fortnight; his table must have a snowy cloth 
with two and a half pounds of bread and a jug of wine thereon. 
Lesdiguiéres was greatly feared, yet he was not quite unpopular 
nor unkindly. Richelieu once termed him an abime de bonté. He 
felt strongly for widows, orphans, and broken-down soldiers. In 
his own palace he presided over a charity organisation society, the 
outcome of which was a definite poor-rate. Popularity is gained 
either by the geniality of the indolent or by the industry of the 
importunate. It was a far cry to Paris, yet every Dauphinois who 
wished a job perpetrated found that his representative rarely refused 
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and never forgot a commission. The magnates nicknamed Les- 
diguiéres the avocat, yet they realised that his sentiments were 
aristocratic. He hotly supported the gentry in the burning ques- 
tion of the taille, insisting that it was personal and not real, attached 
not to land as such, but to land owned by roturiers. He defended 
the nobles’ interests and arbitrated in their quarrels. If a noble- 
man loved a lady or her dower, Lesdiguiéres arranged the match. 
Above all he loyally carried out the prohibition of duelling, which, 
if contemporaries may be believed, had caused more loss of noble 
blood than civil war or religious massacre. Men grumbled but 
were grateful. Voluntary duellists form a small proportion of 
their class. Those who have contributed to anarchy often welcome 
its suppression. 

For the execution of the provisions of Nantes Lesdiguiéres’ 
comparative indifference, his absence of religious zeal, pre-eminently 
fitted him. His industry and love of detail enabled him to discuss 
and decide those apparently trifling questions upon which religious 
peace depends. He gave a proportionate representation to the 
Huguenots in the town councils, and fixed their share of taxation. 
He divided the cemeteries, gave the use of the bells to each congre- 
gation alternately, and insisted on the common use of hospitals. In 
education the passions of the time justified a rigid secularism, worthy 
of Paul Bert; in the public schools it was forbidden to touch upon 
religious instruction. In every town where catholic worship had 
been suppressed Lesdiguiéres restored it. When asked if he would 
reinstate it at Die and Montélimar, where his own harquebusiers 
had expelled the priests, ‘ Oui,’ he replied, ‘et je l’'y ferai plutét 
entrer & coups de canon.’ On the other hand he provided that temples 
should be built wherever they were authorised by the Edict. In 
some cases he permitted prayer without preaching, in others pro- 
hibited psalm-singing in the street ; in others the temples must have 
no windows towards the road. Butchers were ordered not to hang 
out their meat on authorised fast days. Many ordinances show a 
puritanical character. Blasphemy and games of dice, cards or 
ninepins were forbidden in the neighbourhood of churches and 
chapels, taverns were closed during service. Public balls were 
prohibited, and at private dances decency and modesty were required 
from those who indulged in such profane amusements. Questions 
more difficult and important were the return of exiles, the restora- 
tion of their property, the recrudescence of religious hate, as when 
the catholic and Huguenot nobles of Montélimar interchanged a 
series of challenges which might readily have ended in civil war. 
The chief stumbling-block was however the restoration of secularised 
church property. This had frequently changed hands, was the 
subject of mortgage, dower, or settlement. A convent had become 
an arsenal which could not be spared. A large proportion had fallen 
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into the hands of influential nobles, and especially of the lieutenant- 
governor himself. In such cases the church obtained but scant 
restitution. Lesdiguiéres could reconcile party with party, but not 
his profits with his principles. Yet, all deductions made, his work 
was great; in a province where religious war had been most cruel, 
religious parties most evenly divided, there was no fresh outbreak 
until Lesdiguiéres by his conversion drove the Huguenots to despair. 

A quarter of a century of peace was no small tribute to the adminis- 
tration of one who had lived and thriven on war. 

Lesdiguieres rose from rags to purple and fine linen. He amassed 
an enormous fortune by the worst of means. His possessions 
spread from his native village over the whole district of Champsaur 
to every part of Dauphiné, to all quarters of France. Even in 
Switzerland Coppet received its first title to distinction from 
Lesdiguiéres’ possession. During the wars the value of land had 
rapidly depreciated, and the speculator had every opportunity. Many 
of Lesdiguiéres’ estates were however robbed from the church, con- 
fiscated from enemies, bought from the state at his own price, 
acquired or retained by scandalous terrorism over the law courts. 
The purchase-money was obtained by the pillage or ransom of 
catholic populations, the loot of Savoyard villages or towns. On the 
mere rumour of the Huguenots’ advance the merchants of North 
Italy hid their wares. Friends fared little better ; requisition was 
as ruinous as plunder. Traditions long survived that the women 
of Champsaur lost their hair in carrying stones upon their heads 
for the chateau of Vizille, that the peasants who resisted the lord’s 
commands were told that they must come or burn. From the state 
Lesdiguiéres was an indefatigable beggar. His letters complain 
ceaselessly of his ‘ honest poverty,’ and crave tolls and salt monopo- 
lies, judicial fines, and charges on the taille. Theft was not neglected. 
The great official appropriated a sum transmitted from Languedoc 
to Geneva to be invested for the augmentation of pastors’ stipends. 
We must admit with-his biographer that our hero ne ressemblait que 
trop a ces hommes de proie de toute taille et de toute origine, pour qui 
la concussion était une habitude et le vol une tradition. 

If Lesdiguiéres made his money like a thief, he spent it like a 
king. Vizille was his Fontainebleau, with its huge park, its dragon 
fountains, its long gallery painted with the victories of its master 
and his king, and above the door the great bas-relief of Lesdiguiéres 
on horseback. His Louvre was the palace of the treasury at 
Grenoble. Here his visitors admired the orangeries, the botanical 
rarities, the gardens peopled with statues, the coverlets of cloth of 
gold, the mirrored chamber. Upon his cannon were cast his arms 
together with the king’s; he coined money, which was the very 
symbol of royal power. Though not, as Monluc and La Noue, him- 
self a writer, Lesdiguiéres appreciated letters, stocking his library as 
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carefully as his arsenal. He read the classical historians, giving 
the preference to Plutarch; Thou and Aubigné were among his 
correspondents. Que ne dois-je pas a ma mere? he would often 
say, @ ma mere qui m’a si bien fait élever? Vizille, moreover, not 
only contained a fine collection of pictures, but became a school 
of artistic industries to which the sculptors Jean and Jacob Richier 
have given abiding fame. Here Lesdiguiéres lived among his 
people in the grand manner. His long grave face, his bright eyes, 
his broad brow with its deep furiow, the short hair and pointed 
beard, the upright figure which age never bent, harmonised well 
with cette maison de paix, @honneur et de courtoisie. For the con- 
stable’s end the hardships of the Grenoble campaign were probably 
responsible. His splendid constitution repeatedly threw off the 
fever, but at length on 28 Sept. 1626 he died. 

Born the son of a petty Dauphinois notary, Lesdiguiéres had 
lived to play le roy-dauphin. As his career widened his capacities 
had developed. The soldier of fortune became the statesman, serv- 
ing the interests of his country as skilfully as he had served those 
of his party and his own. . If posthumous fame be added to wealth 
and dignity, he was, perhaps, the greatest adventurer in an age of 
rapid fortunes—a beggar mounted, it may be, but one whose incom- 
parable seat deserved the mount. 

EK. ARMSTRONG. 
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Cromwell's Major-Generals 


A MONG the experiments of the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
the rule of the major-generals in 1655-7 possesses a threefold 
interest and importance. First, it throws much light on Crom- 
well’s general methods, both of regular government and of meeting 
emergencies. Secondly, though an exceptional and temporary 
expedient, it teaches us something about the working of normal 
and permanent local institutions in England during the Common- 
wealth. Thirdly, it illustrates vividly that conflict between 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary government which was so 
prominent a feature of the period, and which, in popular estimation, 
is its leading feature. 

In considering the pretexts for instituting the major-generals it 
is necessary to recall the state of public affairs in the early part of 
1655. On 19 Jan. 1654-5 Cromwell dissolved the first Protectorate 
parliament, because it persisted in regarding itself as a constituent 
assembly, with a right to amend the Instrument of Government of 
December 1653, while the Lord Protector maintained that such a 
claim was barred by the Instrument itself, to which parliament 
was subordinate. Between January 1654-5 and September 1656 
no parliament was called together, and England was ruled strictly 
in accordance with the Instrument of Government as it stood. 
This interval was a time of serious unrest, which made itself 
felt both in constitutional opposition and armed insurrection. The 
constitutional opposition turned on the legality of such extra- 
parliamentary taxation, as, by the Instrument, the Lord Protector 
was entitled to impose;' and it gathered chiefly round what 
students of the time know as ‘ Cony’s case,’ which ended in a victory 
for Cromwell. The armed insurrection was more formidable. It 
was not the orthodox republican, such as Ludlow, whom Crom- 
well had most to fear. The government was attacked on two 
sides by forces ready to meet sword with sword. On the one hand 
were the fanatical republicans, or Levellers, led by such men as 
Wildman and Sexby, who hated Cromwell for his exalted position 


' E.g.,in accordance with the 27th clause of the Instrument, the Protector and coun- 
cil on 8 Feb. 1654-5 fixed the assessment for the army and navy at 60,000/. per month, 
to be continued until 24 June. 
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and conservative ways ; on the other were the royalists, ever on the 
watch, keeping their champion in readiness on the nearest continental 
shores. These two forces, so dissimilar in antecedents and prin- 
ciples, were ready to combine against the king-like ‘usurper.’ In 
his speech before the dissolution in January 1654-5 Cromwell 
asserted that the government had in their bands a treasonable 
correspondence between the Cavaliers and the Levellers. At the 
same time he referred ominously to the rapid generation of dis- 
content, which he attributed to the malign influence of the parlia- 
ment. While parliament was weakening authority by fruitless 
debates the Cavaliers had been collecting arms, and Charles 
Stewart had been issuing military commissions and giving the 
command of castles to his followers.2, The widespread unrest had 
more than one centre. Early in February 1654-5 Wildman was 
arrested by Major Butler near Marlborough in the act of dictating 
an insurrectionary manifesto, and imprisoned in Chepstow Castle. 
In March a threatening royalist outbreak in Yorkshire under Sir 
Henry Slingsby and Sir Richard Mauleverer was suppressed, and 
the two chief insurgents were arrested. Above all, on 11 March 
1655, 200 Cavaliers under Wagstaff and Penruddocke entered 
Salisbury during the assizes, and seized the judges in their beds. 
They hoped to rouse the inhabitants, but being disappointed 
they moved from Salisbury to South Molton, in Devonshire, where 
they were overtaken and defeated by the government forces under 
Crook.* 

Cromwell’s government being thus surrounded by dangers, it 
was hampered by two weaknesses, one civil and the other military. 
The civil weakness was in local administration. Local govern- 
ment was mainly exercised by two bodies, viz. the justices of 
assize and the justices of the peace. In the seventeenth century 
the justices of assize performed administrative acts and exercised 
a general administrative oversight in a way which has become 
entirely obsolete. The circuit system was disorganised by the 
outbreak of the civil war, and between 1642 and 1646 it was sus- 
pended altogether. Although the circuits were resumed and con- 
tinued ufter the close of the war, it was not till the beginning of 


2 Carlyle’s Cromwell, speech v. 

’ In the course of the spring and summer, before the major-generals were all 
appointed and settled in their districts, many arrests of individual royalists, and of 
persons to whom the most shadowy suspicion of royalist tendencies might be supposed 
to cling, were made. One interesting instance is the arrest of the much-enduring 
Sir Ralph Verney in his house at Claydon, on 13 June 1655, and his detention in 
London. Sir Ralph’s letters describing the circumstances are among the Verney MSS. 
and have been kindly brought to my notice by Mr. S. R. Gardiner. 

For the details of the insurrection see Godwin’s English Commonwealth, vol. iv. 
chap. xii. The evidence as to its extent and importance has been examined by Messrs. 


Palgrave and C. H. Firth in the Quarterly Review for April 1886, and in the Eneiisz 
Historican Review, 1888 and 1889. 
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the Commonwealth that the judicial system entered on a new lease 
of life and vigour. The justices of the peace, deprived of the 
indispensable supervision of the circuits, and convulsed by the 
troubles of the time, had become to a large extent useless during 
and immediately after the civil war. The county magistracy 
was reformed by a new commission of the peace in 1651, but it 
was affected by a weakness which no mere legislation could cure. 
The government had no real hold on the landed gentry, from whose 
ranks the justices were taken. The county magistracy could not 
be restored to its old strength until the supreme government could 
found itself on the affections of the country population. The im- 
perfection of local administration was brought into prominence 
by the Puritan standard of manners to which the government 
desired the behaviour of the people to be conformed. Such puri- 
tanism was as little rooted in the average English heart as 
republicanism ; and Cromwell might well call out for new agents 
of his will. 

From a military point of view, too, the Commonwealth was 
at first weakened by the inadequacy of the local militia. The 
reconstruction of this was accordingly undertaken early, and was 
completed in the beginning of 1651. In quiet times such a force 
might have been adequate to the maintenance of local order; but 
when, as in 1655, the very existence of the government was threat- 
ened on all sides, and armed conspiracy was at work everywhere, 
it was necessary to have an omnipresent and always ready 
military force, including cavalry. The regular standing army had 
its hands full, and unless a standing local force of horse and foot 
could be provided, the country districts would fall into dangerous 
anarchy. 


I, 


Although the weakness of the government was chiefly felt at a 
distance from the metropolis, Cromwell’s attention was called first to 
the condition of London, where the need of efficient and permanent 
defence was obvious. On 15 Feb. 1655—i.e. not much more than a 
fortnight after the dissolution, and about a month before the outrage 
at Salisbury—the Protector issued a commission to the lord mayor 
and the recorder of London, to the sheriffs and a large number of 
the aldermen (one of whom was Major-General Philip Skippon), to 
Colonel John Barkstead, lieutenant of the Tower, and to twenty- 
three other military officers and gentlemen, to be militia commis- 
sioners for the city of London.‘ He alleged that the enemies 
of the public peace were still restless and active, and that a great 
part of the army would therefore be needed at a distance. In order 


* Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1655, pp. 43-4. Cf. Mercurius Politicus, No. 245. 
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that the capital might not be left undefended, the commissioners 
were ordered to raise an armed force, to be commanded by officers 
chosen on consultation with the Lord Protector. The duties of the 
force to be thus raised were carefully prescribed. It was (1) to 
suppress all rebellions, insurrections, tumults, and unlawful assem- 
blies ; (2) to seize, disarm, and slay all who levied forces against the 
government ; (8) to disarm all persons known to be Roman catholics, 
as well as all who were reputed dangerous or seditious, and to give 
their arms to the well-affected. Such a commission, considered as a 
piece of administrative machinery, was no novelty. By the act of 
1650, in which the militia of the Commonwealth had its origin, 
commissions, similar to this one, were substituted in counties for 
the lords-lieutenant ; and on them were imposed similar adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 

The London commissioners quickly resolved to raise three regi- 
ments of foot.5 On 9 March the Protector ordered them to raise 
and arm a force of horse under Skippon’s command and that of 
officers appointed by him, to obey the same orders as those given 
to the foot. This was the month of the Salisbury plot and other 
revolutionary explosions in various parts of England, and Cromwell 
and the council rapidly resolved to extend their plan of defence from 
London to the counties, and to make the new militia something like 
a national force. The method adopted in the capital was closely 
followed. Commissioners were appointed and instructed in a large 
number of the counties and in several of the principal towns. In 
the counties these commissioners were the leading men, civil and 
military, of the district, often including the high sheriff and 
generally including justices of the peace. In the towns the 
mayors and many of the aldermen seem to have been generally 
included. By the middle of March twenty-two commissions were 
issued, viz. for Dorset, Cheshire, Chester, Durham, Staffordshire, 
Suffolk, Essex, the three ridings of Yorkshire, Northamptonshire 
and Rutland, Cambridgeshire, the Isle of Ely, Hertfordshire, 
Lancashir , Leicestershire, Monmouthshire, South Wales, the 
city of York, Bristol, and Huntingdonshire. The numbers on 
the cOmmissions were on the whole, but not invariably, propor- 
tioned to the size and population of the districts, and ranged from 
nine for Chester to twenty-three for South Wales, twenty-four for 
Lancashire and for Suffolk, and twenty-six for Northants and 
Autland.® 

As a specimen we may take the Dorset commission and instruc- 
tions, which were issued on 14 March. The commissioners were to 
be militia commissioners, and were appointed because ‘ the enemies 
are raising new troubles and now robbing and plundering the people.’ 
They were to inquire into conspiracies and secret meetings (the 


5 Cal. S. P. (Dom.), 1654-5, p. 72. ® Ibid. pp. 78-9. 
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justices of the peace on the commissions being ordered to take in- 
formation on oath of what had been spoken, done, written, printed, 
or published against the peace); to disarm and seize the horses 
of papists, royalists, and other rebellious persons ; to exercise a 
careful espionage on strangers ; and to confiscate all stray arms and 
ammunition to the use of the state. They were to require the co- 
operation of the sheriff and the ordinary civil magistracy, and to 
correspond with the ‘commanders of the forces,’ who should aid 
them on application. They were to raise a military force, commis- 
sions for field officers being sent to them for the purpose, and the 
said officers being ordered to appoint subordinates on the approval 
of the militia commissioners. The force was to be supported by a 
tax imposed on the ‘ malignant’ and disaffected ; it was to be care- 
fully trained and mustered, and to act with great stringency in the 
suppression of rebellion.’ 

When these instructions are compared with the brief and bald 
London commission, they show how much, under the stress of 
events, the design had been developed and defined. The espionage 
of doubtful persons and strangers is made more constant and 
formidable ; the clauses bearing on disarmament and the use of 
arms are of greater stringency; the interference with individual 
liberty is serious throughout. Above all, the combination of civil 
and military duty and responsibility is made more prominent and 
carried out more completely. Not only is there the same blending 
of soldiers and civilians in the Dorset commission as in the London 
one, not only is there the same military sanction attached to civil 
duties, but there is express provision for the co-operation of the 
sheriff and magistrates with the militia commissioners. Above all, 
the prominence given to the justices of the peace in this commis- 
sion and in other ones, and their deliberate inclusion in the scheme, 
deserve the most careful notice.® 

Thus, then, before the end of March 1655, a vigorous militia, 
or at least the new machinery for providing it, was in full opera- 
tion in England and part of Wales. In each district, whether a 
county or a town, or more than one county, there was a group of 
commissioners, distinct from the commission of the peace, consist- 
ing for the most part of county gentlemen or municipal officers 
(according as the district was rural or urban), with a few military 
officers interspersed. Primarily the commission was a police force, 
with large powers of inquisition, disarming, and punishment. 
Secondarily it was the provider and organiser of a military force 


? The full instructions thus summarised are in Cal. S. P. (Dom.), 1654-5, pp. 77-8. 

* In the Cal. S. P. (Dom.), under date 24 March 1655, there is a series of instruc- 
tions to justices of the peace, which show how desirous Cromwell and the council 
were to put life into the county magistracy, and to associate it with the utmost 
activity of local government. 
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or new militia, which it was to use partly to defend the district 
against insurrectionary violence, partly for the performance of its 
own direct executive duties. 


Il. 


The commissioners having been chosen, the next business was 
to provide officers for the militia; and that business was begun 
by one noteworthy transaction. Cromwell’s brother-in-law, John 
Desborough, was one of the Protector’s most trusty servants. 
In the crisis of the Salisbury plot, when it was not unreason- 
able to fear that the flame of rebellion might spread over 
the whole south-west, Cromwell turned to Major-General Des- 
borough. On 12 March, two days before the commissioners for 
Dorset were appointed, and before any steps had been taken 
towards organising the militia in those parts, Desborough was 
commissioned to take his regiment of regulars into ‘ the west,’ and 
to collect under his command all the horse and foot in ‘ the western 
countries,’ especially the forces of Colonel James Berry. The 
duties imposed on these regulars were essentially similar to those 
afterwards imposed on the new militia. In the first place the 
troops were to suppress the rising; secondly, they were, in co- 
operation with the justices of the peace, mayors, bailiffs, and other 
civil officials, to arrest all dangerous persons, disarm them, 
and confiscate their horses to the use of the state.° 

Thus empowered, Desborough was styled ‘ major-general of the 
west,’ and we must suppose him entering promptly on his duties, 
and making a vigorous inquiry into the condition of a wide district 
stretching westward and north-westward from Wiltshire. While 
thus engaged he must soon have come into contact with the militia 
commission for Dorset, which was formed on 14 March. As, in 
the formation of the new militia commissions, no south-western 
county or district besides Dorset is mentioned, it seems evident that 
Desborough, as ‘ major-general of the west,’ with the regulars 
under his command and the civil authorities well drilled into 
co-operation with him, was all-sufficient for a long time after his 
appointment, and it is more than probable that the Dorset commis- 
sion, with the militia raised by it, was in more or less close con- 
nexion with, or subordination to, the major-general of the district. 

As to what happened in the counties between the end of March 
and the end of May 1655 there is hardly any evidence, but the 
commissioners must have been hard at work raising troops, rousing 
justices and sheriffs, and appointing officers. In the end of May 
the process of fusion between Desborough and the militia commis- 
sioners of Dorset, as well as the peace-preserving authorities of the 
south-west which we have supposed to be going on, was acknow- 


® Thurloe, iii. 221-2. 
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ledged and confirmed. On 28 May a second commission was sent 
to Desborough, ‘to be major-general of all the militia forces raised 
and to be raised within the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
Dorset, Wilts, and Gloucester.’ !° 

This second commission to Desborough is to be regarded as the 
precise beginning of the institution of the major-generals, properly 
so called. The wording of it shows that, with or without formal 
commissions, the counties named had been organising a militia ; 
that the original commission to Dorset had merged in the new 
one; and that Cromwell had discovered that an officer of the 
regular army would make an excellent major-general of a new militia 
district. The Protector’s aim was to make the combination of civil 
and military authority practically effective, and to prevent friction 
or waste of energy between commissioners and officers.'' In the 
south-west the aim was easily attained: a regular officer of high 
rank and great experience had been ordered into a wide district ; 
he proved himself there an excellent rallying-point and head of all 
the forces that made for order; nothing better could be done, 
therefore, than to group the militias of several contiguous counties 
ander his command, leaving it to him, with the force of his 
character and the prestige of his position, to co-operate with the 
commissioners and insist on the execution of their many-sided 
work. What had proved so easily possible with Desborough and 
the south-west might prove equally so in other districts; there 
might be the same grouping of counties, the same co-operation 
with commissioners, the same vigorous headship of the new forces 
by trained officers. That was what actually happened in the 
summer and autumn of 1655, and that was the institution of the 
major-generals. 

By the middle of June Desborough was in the midst of his 
labours, working from a centre at Exeter; and about the same time 
Colonel James Berry was similarly engaged at Lincoln, and Major 
Hezekiah Haynes at Bury St. Edmunds.'? The scheme was exten- 
sively developed in August and September. By2 Aug. it had been 
decided that there were to be twelve militia troops in the counties 
making up Desborough’s district ;'* and by the 10th of the same 
month so many more officers had been appointed in the same way, 
each bearing the title ‘ major-general of the militia,’ that it was 
necessary for the Lord Protector and the council to frame general 


” Thurloe, iii. 486. 

" One great advantage of the plan was the grouping together of such districts as 
Devon and Cornwall, which had exhibited so much separatist feeling during the 
civil war. 

12 Thurloe, iii. 556-7.» 3 Cal. S. P. (Dom.), 1655, p. 267. 

"On 9 Aug. most of the major-generals were definitely appointed to their 
respective districts (Cal. S. P. (Dom.), 1655, p. 275). On 11 Oct. some altera- 
tion of one or two of the districts took place; and on 19 Oct. two of the major- 
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instructions for them."* In the course of the month various instruc- 
tions were issued.'® On 21 Sept. a general commission was issued 
to the major-generals.'’ It began by referring to the rebellion of 
the spring as having been stirred up by ‘the old malignant and 
popish enemies,’ who, though suppressed by God's mercy, were 
still stirring up troubles. On account of the ever-present danger 
a well-affected militia of horse had been raised. 


As they need a commander to discipline and conduct them, we appoint 
you major-general and commander-in-chief in counties, with full powers 
to keep the said militia in good discipline, conduct them to fight against 
all enemies . . . . We give you power, in case of invasion or rebellion, to 
raise the inhabitants of the said counties, and to exercise, arm, muster, 
and conduct them to the places where we shall direct you in case of 
rebellion. 


The major-generals were then authorised to appoint deputies, if, 
necessary ; and they were promised the assistance of the justices of 
the peace and other civil officials. To this circular commission the 
instructions prepared in the preceding month were annexed. 

So much for the military side of the institution. At the same 
time nine orders for securing the peace of the Commonwealth were 
issued, to the following effect, viz. :— 


(1) All persons engaged in rebellion since the beginning of the Pro- 
tectorate were to be imprisoned or banished, and their estates sequestered 


towards payment of the forces newly raised, one-third being allowed to 
their wives and children. 

(2) All adhering to the late king or Charles Stewart, his son, were to 
be imprisoned or transported. 


generals were authorised to act through deputies with full powers. In the end 
of October and beginning of November two more major-generals were ap ointed, 
bringing up the total number (excluding deputies) to 12. (See Cal. S. P. (Dom.), 
under dates ; Public Intelligencer, 29 Oct.; Parliamentary History, xx. 334; Thurloe, 
iv. 117.) The list, as it finally stood, was as follows :— 
Kent and Surrey. ‘ . : Col. Kelsey. ad 
Sussex, Hants, Berks ; ; 2 Col. Goffe. 
Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, } cea ; 
Devon, Cornwall (‘the west ’) Ce 
Oxford, Bucks, Herts, Norfolk, Suffolk, | Lord-Deputy Fleetwood (with Major 
Essex, Cambs J Hezekiah Haynes as deputy). 
London . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . Major-General Skippon. 
Westminster and Middlesex . é Col. Barkstead. 
Lincoln, Notts, Derby, Warwick, Lei- \ Commissary-Gen. Whalley. 
cester J 
Northants, Beds, Rutland, Hunts . Major Butler. 
Herefordshire, Salop,N. Wales’. Col. Berry. 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Staffordshire Col. Worsley. 
Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, West- } Lambert (with R. Lilburne and Charles 
moreland, Northumberland Howard as deputies). 
Monmouthshire and 8S. Wales . ; Col. Rowland Dawkins. 
In July 1656 Worsley died, and was replaced by Tobias Bridges. 
Cal. S. P. (Dom.), 1655, p. 278. 16 Thid. p. 296. ” Ibid. p. 344. 
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(3) A tax of 10 per cent. on all with 100/. a year from lands, and 10/. 
a year on all with 1,500/. personalty, was to be levied on the estates of all 
sequestered for delinquency, or who had fought against parliament. 
Sequestration was to be the penalty for non-payment, which penalty might 
be discharged by giving good security, or otherwise assuring it by a rent 
charge, &c. 

(4) Those living loosely and unable to give a good account of them- 
selves were to be transported. 

(5) From 1 Nov. 1655 none of ‘the party’ (i.e. the disaffected or 
royalists) were to keep in their houses chaplains, schoolmasters, ejected 
ministers, or fellows of colleges, nor have their children taught by such, 
on pain of double taxation. 

(6) No ejected ministers or schoolmasters were, after 1 Nov. 1655, to 
return to the exercise of their functions, under penalties, unless they 
obtained the approval of the commissions for public preachers. 

(7) None were to keep arms without licence. 

(8) None banished were to return without licence. 

(9) A competent number of commissioners were to execute these orders 
in each county.'* 


Of these instructions the third is at this stage worthy of special 
attention. The financing of the major-generals was an essential 
part of the institution, and was, perhaps, that part of it of which 
Cromwell was proudest. The military aspect of the institution was 
the one on which it was most politic to dwell. The nation might 


resent an extension or intensifying of the police system or local 
executive ; it was less likely to resent protection against domestic 
enemies and widespread rebellion ; and, if by any cleverness the 
bulk of the nation could be relieved from contributing towards the 
cost of the militia, there might be no general resentment at all. 
Therefore, as the Protector afterwards said, 


where that insurrection was, and we saw it in all the roots and grounds 
of it, we did find out a little poor invention. . ..I say there was 
a little thing invented, which was the erecting of your major-generals. . . . 
We did find—I mean myself and the council did—that, if there were need 
to have greater forces to carry on this work, it was a most righteous thing 
to put the charge upon that party which was the cause of it. . . . When 
we saw what game they [the royalists] were upon . . . we did think it 
our duty to make that class of persons, who as evidently as anything in 
the world were in the combination of the insurrectionists, bear their share 
of the charge.!® 


In short, the new militia was to be paid for out of taxation levied, 
not on the nation generally, but on royalists only ; and thus arose 
the ten per cent. tax, the decimation mentioned in the third instrue- 
tion of 21 Sept. We shall hear a good deal more about it presently, 


18 Cal. S. P. (Dom.), 1655, pp. 346-7. 
8 From Cromwell’s speech at the opening of the second Protectorate parlia- 
ment, 17 Sept. 1656. See Carlyle’s Cromwell. 
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and see how the collecting of it became one of the primary as well 
as the most troublesome duties of the major-generals themselves. 

In October the council was busy; additional instructions were 
prepared, discussed, and despatched ; the connexion with the general 
police system was brought into prominence ; the districts of several 
of the major-generals were defined and settled, and at lasteverything 
was ready for the complete publication and final launching of the 
scheme.” On 31 Oct. an official declaration was made by the 
Protector in council, which is to be regarded as the publication and 
also as the practical inauguration of the institution. It purported 
to show ‘the reasons of the government’s proceedings for securing 
the peace of the Commonwealth on the occasion of the late in- 
surrection ;’ ?' and it dealt with the major-generals as the chiefs of 
a new military force, provided for by the taxation of disaffected 
royalists. Its substance is as follows :— 

(1) Providence having, by the issue of the civil wars, declared 
against the royalist party, the victors signalised their triumph by 
extremely mild measures towards the vanquished, e.g. the Act of 
Oblivion. That leniency gave the government courage to act 
promptly and decidedly in the crisis. 

We do acknowledge, unless the carriage towards them had been such 
as is before expressed, we could not, with comfort and satisfaction to our- 
selves, have used the courses we now see we are obliged to take against 


the persons and estates of that party for securing the lives, liberties, 
peace, and comfort of all the well-affected.*? 


(2) But all such pardons and leniency were conditional upon 
gocd behaviour for the future; and the royalists having failed in 
such behaviour the government was no longer bound to be lenient. 


We do not now only find ourselves satisfied but obliged in duty ... 
to proceed upon other grounds than formerly. . . . It will not be denied 
that as well the articles of war as the favour and grace granted by the 
Act of Oblivion contained in them a reciprocation. . . . If the state do not 
attain their end, neither ought the other to accomplish theirs. In such 
acts . . . either both are bound or both are at liberty. . . . [The supreme 
magistrate] may proceed with greater severity, inasmuch as he hath used 
the last means to reclaim them without fruit, and knows by experience 
that nothing but the sword will restrain them from blood and violence.”* 


(8) They had, therefore, (2) made various arrests; (b) taxed 
the royalists especially, in order to put down violence planned and 
carried out by them. 


It will not be thought strange . . . that we have laid a burden upon 
some of their estates beyond what is imposed upon the rest of the nation 
towards the defraying of the charge which they are the occasion of.*4 

2% Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1656, pp. 370-405. 

*" Parliamentary History, xx. 434-60; Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1655, pp. 


405-11. * Parliamentary History, xx. 438. 
*8 Ibid. xx. 438-40. * Tbid. p. 241. 
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(4) Details were given of the royalist plot culininating in a corre- 
spondence with Charles Stewart in the summer of 1654, which was 
to bring about general insurrection and open war. 


(5) The royalists (in alliance with some of the Levellers) being 
thus formidable, additional forces must be raised to deal with their 
designs. Therefore ‘a new and standing militia of horse’ has 


been raised in every county, the expense being defrayed by the 
rebels. 


It is plain to every one that is not blinded with prejudice that these 
men .. . will leave no stone unturned to render vain and fruitless all 
that blood which hath been spilt to restore our liberties, and the hopes 
we have conceived of seeing this poor nation settled and reformed from 
that spirit of profaneness which these men do keep up and countenance 
. - . and therefore we thus argued that... the peace and common 
eoncernments of this Commonwealth must be otherwise secured and pro- 
vided for than at present they were; that this was not to be done without 
raising additional forces ; that the charge of those forces ought not to be 


put upon the good people . . . but upon those who have been, and are 
the occasion of all our danger.” 


(6) It is equitable to impose the tax on the whole of the royalist 
party, because the insurrection evidently involved the whole party 
by implication. 

We do appeal to all indifferent men . . . whether the party were not 
generally involved in this business, and in reason to be charged with it. 
. . - It is certain here was the cause and quarrel of the pretended king 
once more brought upon the stage by his followers. . . . He was ready to 
embark for England upon the first notice of success, which no man will 
believe he would have put himself upon, in the eye and face of the world, 
if those who showed themselves in arms were to have no other seconds 
than what appeared ; nor will it be imagined that those of his party who 
came over hither upon that errand . . . would have run so great hazard 
upon so weak grounds. . . . Great sums of money were collected and sent 
over to the pretended king, and furnished also for this design, which we 
cannot think came out of a few hands. . . . The time when this attempt 
was made is likewise observable ; it was when nothing but a well-formed 
power could hope to put us into disorder. . . . These things alone are 
enough to satisfy that these troubles were the fruit of great deliberation 
and consent.”° 

(7) The difficulty and danger, then, being so serious, the hands 
of the supreme magistrate must not be tied by ordinary rules. 

It is evident that in this Declaration the institution is regarded 
as purely military ; there is no mention of the functions of the new 
force in detail; nor could we gather from it that it was designed to 
meet in any way the exigencies of provincial government. 


23 Parliamentary History, xx. 455. Cf. to the same effect Thurloe’s memorandum 


on the reasons for erecting a new standing militia in all the counties in England 
(Thurloe, iv. 132-3). 


26 Parliamentary History, xx. 456-7. 
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III. 


For the full recognition and explanation of the executive functions 
of the major-generals we must turn to twenty-one Instructions which 
were issued to them at a somewhat later date, and then published in 
the newspapers. Taken together with the Declaration they represent 
the full idea of the institution as it left Cromwell’s brain, while in 
themselves they are the completion of the partial instructions issued 
from time to time by the council during the summer and early 
autumn.” In these Instructions the military aspect of the institution 
is made almost entirely subordinate to the administrative; in the 
course of the twenty-one clauses the major-generals are ordered to 
act practically as a police, with a military force to assist them, if 
necessary. The document, in fact, indicates a scheme of local 
government conformed to a puritan standard of public morals. No 
very special or temporary danger to the state was assumed to exist ; 
it was only assumed that plenty of the influences which make for 
bad or loose government are abroad and active in England and 
Wales. In particular it was assumed that there had hitherto been 
too great carelessness as to the loyalty of large households in 
country districts, and also that the land swarmed with vagrants, 
native and foreign, whose movements, so long as they were 
unaccounted for, were a source of risk to the public peace. 

The major-generals, then, having been fairly installed and in- 
structed by the beginning of November 1655, it is necessary to 
consider how they actually did their work—how their actions 
corresponded with their instructions. The best evidence as to their 
actual achievements is to be found in their frequent despatches. 
It will be convenient to analyse the instructions and the corre- 
spondence together, in order that conception and reality, design 
and accomplishment, may be presented side by side. 

Thus treated the subject may be arranged under six heads— 
(1) taxation, (2) general conservation of the peace, (3) religion 
and morals, (4) poor law, (5) registration, (6) licensing. Before 
these are dealt with in order a word must be said as to the evidence 
afforded by the correspondence as to co-operation between the 
major-generals and the militia commissioners on the one hand and 
the local magistracy on the other. 

The relations between the major-generals and the militia com- 
missioners were naturally a matter of primary importance. In a 
sense the former were subordinate to the latter, inasmuch as the 
militia was raised by the commissioners, and its officers were at least 
partly appointed by them. In another sense, however, the commis- 
sioners were subordinate to the major-generals, inasmuch as the 


* Parliamentary History, xx. 461-7; Public Intelligencer, 17 and 31 Dec. 1655 ; 
Mercurius Politicus, 20-27 Dec. 1655, No. 289, and 5 Jan. 1655-6. 
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latter were entrusted with large and independent powers, both civil 
and military. There was thus not only the possibility of dispute 
as to co-ordination or subordination, but also the absolute necessity 
of frequent conference, especially at the outset. On the whole the two 
bodies seem to have worked well together, without friction. Some- 
times the commissioners are expressly praised for their behaviour,” 
and frequently they themselves write expressing their willingness to 
act.” As to their constitutional position there seem to have been 
few difficulties, though they occasionally complain, or the major- 
generals complain for them, that they are not in possession of 
sufficiently explicit instructions.*® Their success probably depended 
on their frank and hearty co-operation with the major-generals, 
both in the taxation of royalists and in the invigoration of local 
government, predisposed as they were to such co-operation by 
possessing a moral standard in common with their military coad- 
jutors and beads. 

It was different as to the permanent local magistracy, with 
whom the major-generals and the commissioners found themselves 
in contact, and with whom they were instructed to co-operate. 
The difficulties here were of a more serious nature, owing to the 
disaffection or apathy of the gentry, which has been already referred 
to. The correspondence gives ample evidence of the embarrass- 
ment to the major-generals caused by the unsympathetic or 
obstructive behaviour of the local executives. As early as June 
1655, before Berry had been moved from the east of England to 
his proper sphere in the west midlands and North Wales, he wrote 
from Lincoln to Cromwell, ‘Our magistrates are idle, and the 
people all asleep.’*' The chief difficulties continued to be felt in 
towns, with the corporations. In November 1655 Whalley reports 
a controversy about precedence at Leicester, and asks for a de- 
cision from headquarters.** In the same month Haynes writes of 
his difficulties with ‘malignants’ at Cambridge, Norwich, and 
Colchester ; ** and he warns the council of state that ‘if corpora- 
tions be not soon considered the work now upon the wheel will 
certainly receive a stand.’ In January 1655-6 the malignants in 
the Bristol corporation were giving trouble. Desborough accordingly 

28 Thurloe, iv., M.-G. Butler to Thurloe, p. 218; Worsley to Thurloe, p. 224; 


Kelsey to Thurloe, pp. 224-5 ; Haynes to Thurloe, pp. 227-8 ; do. p. 257. 

2% E.g. commissioners for Norfolk to Protector, Thurloe, iv. 171; do. from those 
under Haynes, ibid. p. 225, &e. &e. 

% Butler to Thurloe, Thurloe, iv. 179; Goffe to Thurloe, ibid. p. 190; Berry to 
Thurloe, ibid. p. 211; commissioners for Lincoln to Thurloe, ibid. p. 212; do. ibid. 
p. 238 ; Goffe to Thurloe, ibid. p. 238-9, &e. 


} Thurloe, iii. 590. ® Whalley to Thurloe, Thurloe, iv. 240-1. 


33 Thurloe, iv. 257. Colchester was especially troublesome, on account of the 
traditions of 1648 and the second civil war. On 19 Dec. 1655 the government took 


the strong step of having the corporation elected in the presence of the major- 
general (ibid. pp. 330-1). 
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wrote to Cromwell, reporting that he had gone to the mayor and 
requested him to deal with such persons, informing him that, if he 
failed to do so, he himself would be obliged to purge the 
corporation.** 

In the counties the major-generals soon found that they could 
not do their work efficiently unless they themselves were made 
justices of the peace. On 14 Nov. 1655 Whalley complained that 
he was forced to take more upon him than his instructions war- 
ranted by the fact that he was not on the commission of the peace.** 
Ten days later he wrote to the same effect more urgently still.* 
In Berry’s district the difficulty was met by the enrolment of the 
militia commissioners on the commissions of the peace.” In 
some cases there was a scarcity of justices ;** sometimes they fell 
into a general condemnation which included a whole host of local 
officials.*® 

(1) Taxation.—The financial duties of the major-generals, which 
do not appear at all in the Instructions, make a very great show in 
the correspondence. An income tax of ten per cent. was im- 
posed on all royalists possessing estates in land of the value of 
100/. a year or upwards, or personal property amounting to 
1,500/.;*° and on the major-generals lay, first, the inquisitory 
duty of determining who in their respective districts were royalists 
within the prescribed limits of means ; secondly,the duty of collecting 
the tax from them; thirdly, the duty of paying the militia out of 
the proceeds. They entered on this part of their work at an early 
stage—as soon, indeed, as they had had the essential preliminary in- 
terviews with the commissioners—and it was their chief and appa- 
rently most difficult duty during the winter and spring of 1655-6." 

As regards the determination of liability and the collection of 
the tax, there were not a few difficulties. The general method was 
to require a declaration on oath from each reputed royalist as to the 
amount of his estate, and then to make a list of persons liable in 
each county. One difficulty at the outset was the number of claims 
to exemption. In these cases it was the practice of the major- 
generals to appeal to the Protector and the council of state; as a 
rule they were directed to adhere firmly to their instructions, but 
in certain cases the pleas were allowed. Another difficulty arose 
out of the defaleation claims made by many persons to a deduction 
of their debts and burdens from the estimate of their total property. 
The first mention of this matter came from the Lincolnshire 
commissioners in Whalley’s district, on 17 Nov. 1655.‘? In this 


3! Thurloe, iv. 396. % Tbid. p. 197. 
37 Berry to Thurloe, Thurloe, iv. 316. 3% Tbid. p. 353. 
® Ibid. Berry to Thurloe, pp. 393-4. Ibid. pp. 208, 216, 218 ; Godwin; iv. 230. 


“ As early as 20 Nov. Kelsey wrote to Thurloe of ‘this uncouth employment” 
(Thurloe, iv. 224-5). *® Thurloe, iv. 212. 


36 Ibid. pp. 240-1. 
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case Whalley made the allowances on his own responsibility, 
but asked for confirmation and advice from headquarters. A 
prompt reply came from Whitehall on 20 Nov. ‘His high- 
ness and the council,’ the message ran, ‘ do not think fit to allow 
defaleations for debts.’** Whalley’s leniency can hardly have 
arisen from firm conviction, for immediately on receipt of the 
council’s order he wrote from Leicester to Thurloe— 


I am exceeding glad you sent me his highness and the council’s 
orders not to allow of debts and incumbrances on delinquents’ estates. 
It will very much shorten our work. And certainly had not such an 
order been made the tax would come to little." 


Another difficulty was connected with property belonging to one 
owner, but situated in different counties or in the districts of more 
than one major-general. It often happened that a man had, say, 
501. a year from land in one county and 50l. in another; and yet, 
according to the letter of the instructions, he would escape ‘ decima- 
tion ’ owing to his not having 100/. in one county. It was decided 
that, in such cases, the tax should either be laid in each county in 
proportion to the amount of land held there, or nominally charged 
on the county in which the landowner resided. 

Another point was the date at which the valuation of property 
was to be made. A valuation had been made on 1 Nov. 1653; and 
the commissioners were instructed to use it as the basis of assess- 
ment. But the difficulty was that since that date much land had 
passed out of the hands of the proprietors, and they very 
naturally objected to being taxed on land which they possessed 
no longer. The Lincoln commissioners, having stated the difficulty, 
were ordered to assess the tax on the valuation of 1 Nov. 1653, 
though in some cases an option seems to have been left to the 
unhappy royalists.“ The injustice of the government’s decision 
caused heart-burnings in Whalley’s district,’ but apparently the 
government stood firm. 

Another difficulty sometimes arose when the same person pos- 
sessed real and personal property, each being liable to the tax. For 
example, the Lincoln commissioners, whose lot it was to discover so 
many snakes in the grass, raised the difficulty in this form: If one 
taxed has 1,500/. personal estate and less than 100/. a year in land, 
is the 1,500/. to be charged with 100/., or is 10l. to be charged on 
the land?** Desborough solved the difficulty in such cases in 
Bristol by taxing all capital of 1,500/. and all income of 100I. a 
year, without caring what were the proportions of realty and per- 

3 Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1655-6, p. 29. 


44 Thurloe, iv. 240-1. Cf. Worsley from Cheshire, ibid. p. 251. 
% Ibid. p. 238. 


Berry to Hanmer, Thurloe, iv. 294. 


* Thurloe, iv. 411-2. 
Ibid. p. 238. 
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sonalty in the estate. He asked for a confirmation from head- 
quarters, but, as no formal one is recorded, we may assume that his 
practice was approved.*® Where leases for lives had been granted it 
was difficult to decide whether the land tax was to be laid on the 
reserved rent or on the value of ‘ the living.’ *° How this problem 
was solved we do not learn. 

Another difficulty stated, but not solved, was in relation to 
estates forfeited for treason, and repurchased by trustees on behalf 
of ‘ delinquents.’ *! 

The assessment of the tax was facilitated by getting lists 
of those who had compounded at Goldsmiths’ Hall, i.e. those 
‘delinquents’ whose estates had been sequestrated and were man- 
aged by the Committee for Compounding in permanent session 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall.*” 

As time went on, and the necessities of the new militia revealed 
themselves more and more clearly, the commissioners and the 
major-generals began to feel that the proceeds of the tax were not 
likely to be sufficient, and that the exemption from taxation was 
placed too high. To this effect Berry and the commissioners 
for his district wrote at an early stage. Kelsey, writing from 
Maidstone, proposed that all persons having an income of 50l. 
should be taxed ;** while the Northamptonshire commissioners, 
writing a few days later, suggested that those with 20l. per 
annum real or 300/. personal estate should be taxed,” on the 
ground that such persons were as dangerous as those of higher 
quality. This was an extreme proposal. On 12 Dec. 1655 
Whalley wrote to Thurloe, mentioning a more moderate one of 
Lilburne’s, viz. that 40/. real and 500/. personal should be the limits, 
and adding that he disapproved of it on the ground that it would 
alienate and irritate the royalists, without producing any return 
worth the cost.*° Nevertheless Worsley made almost the same pro- 
posal;*’ and it was frequently made afterwards.** Desborough 
wrote from Exeter on 12 Jan. 1665-6 that the persons who might 
be irritated by the taxation of the smaller incomes were not worth 
conciliating.** Further experience led Worsley to sink to a 40. 
limit ;® and he reported that the commissioners of his district were 
unanimous in thinking that 50/. real and 500/. personal were the 
proper limits. The government in London, however, probably 
realising that the decimation as it stood was severe enough, gave 


* Thurloe, iv. 359-60. See ibid. pp. 336-7. % Ibid. p. 278. ™ Ibid. p. 541. 

8 Ibid. pp. 156, 185, 207-8, 212. The committee was started as a joint parliamentary 
and civic body to plan taxation in Sept. 1643. After Feb. 1653-4 its sole function 
was to manage sequestrated estates. See Calendar of the Committee for Compounding, 
1643-1660. 

58 Thurloe, iv. 215-6. 54 Ibid. pp. 224-5. 55 Ibid. pp. 235, 320. 

56 Ibid. p. 308. 57 501. real and 500/. personal (ibid. pp. 340-1). 

58 E..g. by Desborough (ibid. p. 391). 8° Tid. p. 413. ® Ibid. pp. 449-50. 
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no heed to these representations ; and accordingly, as the winter of 
1655-6 grew into the spring, the commissioners and the major- 
generals came face to face with a shortcoming of funds, and 
were obliged to report to the Lord Protector that if more money 
was not forthcoming the numbers of the militia must be reduced. 

Thus the third financial duty imposed on the major-gene- 
rals—namely, the payment of the new militia—came to be no 
light one. Some districts—e.g. Wales and Norfolk—proved very 
scarce in royalists who could be fleeced for the benefit of needy 
soldiers.*' Districts varied much in productiveness: e.g. Lincoln- 
shire was expected to yield at the rate of above 3,000/. a year; 
from Staffordshire 1,300/. or 1,400/. was expected ; while Lancashire 
was not expected to yield more than 1,100/. Soon after the 
beginning of the new year (1656) the question of payment began to 
become pressing. On 11 Jan. Whalley wrote from Lincoln that 
more than six months had elapsed since the troops in his district 
enlisted, and he asked for a warrant to pay them out of the pro- 
ceeds of the tax.“ On 25 Jan. Desborough wrote to the same 
effect ;°' but the government would not speak. On the 28th he 
wrote from Truro that in order to pay the troops he had to go 
beyond his commission, which he greatly regretted.” On 2 Feb. 
Goffe reported from Winchester that the decimation of his district 
would certainly not suffice to pay its troops. Sussex, he expected, 
would yield 1,500/. ; Hampshire, 1,000/.; Berks, 1,000/. ‘ For the 
two first counties,’ he went on, ‘this is just half as much as will 
pay the troops. Indeed, in the other it may come near the money 
appointed to pay that troop; but then there will be nothing left to 
discharge the officers belonging to the commissioners of the three 
counties (which, as his highness’ letter seemeth to imply, we are 
also to satisfy out of this money, though we are not directed by what 
rule we shall proceed in paying them).’ The major-general then 
made a suggestion. ‘I take the humble boldness to offer,’ he wrote, 
‘ that all the money raised upon this account may be brought to the 
common treasury, and that we may all be paid alike out of the 
said treasury; or else I fear those associations that raise least 
money will have such a pitiful militia that the major-generals will 
have little honour or comfort in commanding them.’ On 7 Feb. 
Butler wrote from Northampton that 1,080/. over and above the pro- 
ceeds of the decimation were needed to pay the troops.” On 
11 Feb. Goffe wrote with much seriousness, conveying to the council 
a message from one of his subordinates : ‘ Captain Dunch bids me 
tell you, if you do not help us, he must be forced to mutiny.’ ™ 


® Thurloe, iv. 287. Cf. pp. 170-1. ® Tbid. pp. 337, 340-1, 427, 434-6. 

% Ibid. pp. 411-2. * Ibid. p. 462. 

6 «It’s unpleasant to me to act without rule’ (ibid. p. 472). % Tbid. pp. 497-8. 
s Ibid. p. 511. % Ibid. pp. 525-6. 
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What was to be done? For weeks the stream of grumbling 
had found its way to Whitehall; but the government had made up 
its mind that the maximum of practicable taxation was reached. 
Yet in all quarters of the land the balance-sheet showed an ugly 
deficit. On 29 Jan. Cromwell had authorised the major-generals 
to give to their soldiers and officers, out of money already levied, 
six months’ pay, or as much thereof as the money received within 
their districts (over and above the necessary charge incident to the 
service) should amount to, the whole receipts being applied in equal 
proportion ‘to the whole militia forces. This did not advance 
matters very far. At last the council of state began to bestir itself. 
A committee was formed to consider the affairs of the major- 
generals ; and, on its report, the council, on 27 Feb., advised the 
Protector to reduce the militia of Oxfordshire, Bucks, Herts, Berks, 
Southampton, Sussex, Kent, Cambs, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Rutland 
from 100 to 80 in each troop, and to pay them up to the date of 
reduction.” On11 April the government announced their intention 
to reduce all the militia troops to the same extent,’ and on the 
same day the council issued to the major-generals the tardy author- 
isation to pay the militia out of the extraordinary tax.” An esti- 
mate was also made of the total cost of the reduced force for a year 
from 24 June 1656; the salaries of the eleven major-generals were 
fixed, and the major-generals themselves reappointed. The total 
estimate was 80,067/. 12s. 4d. The soldiers disbanded were to 
be paid only up to 24 June.” 

The whole management was made more systematic; e.g. the 
council appointed what it called an army committee to consider fit 
rules for the major-generals, to return a yearly account of moneys 
and charges in their associations, and to issue the moneys by 
warrants from the said committee for paying the officers and 
soldiers of the new militia troops. On the army committee was 
henceforward to devolve the responsibility of both collecting and 
disbursing the tax, a responsibility which had hitherto lain on the 
major-generals, the major-generals now, together with officials 
called receivers-general and county treasurers, acting as agents of 
the committee. The major-generals were to give in to the army 
committee perfect lists of all persons charged with yearly or gross 
payments, signed by themselves and three commissioners, with 
duplicates to the receivers-general. They were also to cause the 
county treasurers to send in accounts of their receipts within ten 
days from 25 Dec. and 24 June annually, noting any additions or 
alterations. They were also to return the addresses of the county 
treasurers, and cause the muster rolls to be sent to the commissary- 

® Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1655-6, p. 140. % Tbid. p. 200. 


7! The actual order was na em on 15 April (ibid. p. 27). 
? Ibid. pp. 262-3. > Ibid 4 Ibid. pp. 367-8, 12 
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general of musters, with duplicates to the army committee, the 
commissary-general to obey the directions of the army committee. 
As for the county treasurers, they were to deliver up to the army 
committee a perfect account of all sums raised and spent in the 
half-year ended 21 Dec. 1655, which account the committee were 
to pass, or, if not satisfied with it, to refer to the council of state. 
In short, the government seem to have come to the conclusion 
that the collection of the ‘decimation’ and its payment to the 
troops had not been a great success as conducted by the major- 
generals, and that these things would be better managed from 
Whitehall. 

(2) General Conservation of the Peace.—The major-generals were 
instructed to suppress insurrections and unlawful assemblies, and 
to repel invasions. They were to see that all papists, rebels, and 
dangerous persons were disarmed, and their arms confiscated.” 
They were to provide police protection for the highways and roads, 
especially near London, and to insist on the prosecution of robbers, 
highwaymen, &c., and the punishment of their abettors. (In this 
work the major-generals were to co-operate with the sheriffs ; every 
one discovering or apprehending a malefactor of the aforesaid sort 
was to be paid a reward not exceeding 10/., by the sheriff, who was 
to be recouped by the state.”) They were to watch the behaviour 
of disaffected persons, and that of their subordinate officers.” 
When any one prosecuted an undiscovered murderer or other gross 
offender against the peace he might apply to the major-general or 
his deputy; and he, knowing what the business was, might ‘as 
well by summoning all persons who lived dissolutely or without a 
calling, or at a higher rate having no visible estate answering 
thereunto . . . if he should see cause, as by the diligence of all 
civil officers or persons under his command, according to their 
respective duties in apprehending all suspected persons who passed 
through or lay lurking within any place under his charge, to 
endeavour the finding out and apprehending the offenders,’ for 
which purpose he might give notice to and get the help of the 
major-generals of neighbouring associations.” 

In the correspondence there is no great bulk of evidence bearing 
on this head, but what there is unmistakably indicates both 
vigour and success. The absence of armed rebellion deprived the 
major-generals of any pretext for repelling invasion by military 
force ; but in the department of police they had much work to do, 
and they evidently did it. They entered at once into hearty 
co-operation with the justices of the peace, and into as hearty 
co-operation with municipal magistrates as those functionaries 

73 Instruction 1, Parl. Hist. xx. 461-7. ** Inst. 2, ibid. 


77 Inst. 3 and 16, ibid. *® Inst. 4, ibid. 
* Inst. 15, ibid. 
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would allow. Haynes began to search for arms in Suffolk as 
early as 22 June 1655." We have seen how early and how fully 
Berry realised his general responsibility in Lincolnshire. The 
work of disarming seems to have proceeded briskly in many 
districts.*! With papists there was sharp practice. On one occa- 
sion, for example, Butler relates how, as he was riding through 
the forest of Rockingham, he overtook a wayfarer who proved to be 
a Roman catholic priest ‘without any certain habitation.’ Being 
thus doubly an offender, he was put into custody; and a copy of 
his examination, along with a catechism found upon him, was 
forwarded to Whitehall, the major-general retaining the Agnus 
Dei and rosary of the priest, along with ‘a medal of the Virgin 
Mary, or crucifix, and some other books.’ *? There was much energy 
in arresting and imprisoning all persons who appeared to be dan- 
gerous, or who, on examination, could give no satisfactory account 
of themselves. So many of such persons were deprived of liberty 
that there were some complaints of want of room for prisoners.* 
On 5 Jan. 1655-6 Berry wrote to Thurloe a letter about the state 
of things in Shropshire, showing how completely the preservation 
of the peace in that county came within the purview of the major- 
general ;** and in a later letter he complains bitterly of over-work 
in quarter sessions, alleging that he is losing his military character 
altogether and becoming a mere toiling magistrate. On 29 Jan. 
Whalley complained of over-work in the same department. ‘1 
wish,’ he wrote, ‘there had been more major-generals. Our 
presence, I find, is desired in all places, and gives life to all pro- 
ceedings ;.. . if the Lord gives abilities to your major-geaerals .. . 
it’s the best way that ever as yet was devised for the peace and 
safety of the nation. You cannot imagine what an awe it hath 
struck into the spirits of wicked men.’* On 9 Feb. 1655-6 
Berry wrote from Monmouth, ‘I am much troubled with these 
market towns everywhere; vices abounding and magistrates fast 
asleep.’ *” 

Quakers were regarded as being almost as dangerous to the 
public peace as Roman catholics, and were treated with almost equal 
severity. ** It was alleged that they ‘troubled the markets,’ and 
otherwise interfered with public peace and comfort. In their early 
days they were active peripatetic religionists, entering freely into places 


* Thurloe, iii. 574. 

*' Correspondence throughout, and especially Thurloe, iv. 379, ‘ Instructions by the 
major-general of Bristol.’ 

% Thurloe, iv. 274, 8 Worsley to Thurloe, Thurloe, iv. 333-4. 

4 Ibid. pp. 393-4. *° *T am now at last become civil’ (ibid. p. 413). 

8 Ibid. p. 434. As to Whalley and his success cf. Mercurius Politicus, No. 294, 
24-31 Jan., and Political Intelligencer, No. 18, 28 Jan.—4 Feb. 1655-6. 

*7 Ibid. pp. 545-6. 

88 Worsley to Thurloe, Thurloe, iv. 315, ibid. 333-4, ibid. 613, &e. 
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of public resort, whether churches or market-places, and calling out 
for the instant reform of what they deemed abuses. Once there was 
hope of striking at the arch-quaker, George Fox, himself. ‘I have 
some thoughts to lay Foxe and his companions by the heels, if I 
see a good opportunity.’*® On one occasion Butler forwarded « 
list of the persons committed to gaol by him, with specimens of 
the offences thus punished.”” The system of espionage was brought 
to a high point of perfection. On 21 March the major-general* 
wrote from Stafford, ‘We have things in that posture already that 
there is hardly a meeting of three cavaliers together on any account 
but I am suddenly acquainted with it.’*? On 5 July 1656 Haynes 
proposed to accompany the judges on circuit, with a view to the 
more thorough preservation of order.’ On 21 April 1656 Whalley 
had reported thus triumphantly of part of his district: ‘This I 
may truly say: you may ride over all Nottinghamshire and not see 
a beggar or a wandering rogue,’ though he was obliged to add, ‘I 
hope suddenly to have it so in all the counties under my charge if 
it be not already ; but I much fear it.’ 

(3) Religion and Morals.—During a prevalence of puritan 
thought and feeling it is difficult to distinguish efforts to preserve 
public peace from efforts to purify public morals; and it is still 
more difficult to distinguish the latter from efforts in behalf of 
religion. The major-generals were instructed to prevent horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and the performance of stage 
plays within their districts, because of the danger of general evil and 
wickedness, as well as of hatching treason and rebellion.» They 
were to report upon the character of teachers and preachers, and 
to secure the execution of the ordinance for the ejection of in- 
sufficient ministers and schoolmasters.* By their behaviour they 
were to promote godliness and virtue, and to co-operate with 
justices of the peace, ministers, and officers intrusted with the care 
of such things to secure the execution of the laws against drunken- 
ness, blasphemy, swearing, plays, profaning the Lord’s day, &c.” 
They were to seek out and suppress all gaming-houses and houses 
of ill fame in London and Westminster.” 

The correspondence shows no lack of stringency in compliance 
with these instructions. There is some evidence that efforts were 
made to distinguish what was immoral from what was inexpedient. 
Thus in March 1656 the spring races at Lincoln fell due, and the 
earl of Exeter asked Major-General Whalley whether Lady Grant- 

8 Goffe to Thurloe, 10 Jan. 1655-6. Thurloe, iv. 408-9 

* Thurloe, iv. 632-3. 

*! Called ‘ Goffe’ in Thurloe, but this must be an error. 

* Thurloe, iv. 639. % Tbid. v. 1187-8. “ Ibid. iv. 718-9. 
%® Inst. 4, Parl. Hist. xx. 461-7. 

*6 Inst. 7. Cf. No. 5 of the Instructions of 21 Sept. 

7 Inst. 6. * Inst. 19. 
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ham’s cup might be run for. Whalley gave permission; and he 
reported to Cromwell, ‘I assured him it was not your highness’s 
intention in the suppressing of horse races to abridge gentlemen of 
their sport, but to prevent the great confluences of irreconcilable 
enemies.*? Against wickedness, profaneness, &c., the major-generals 
worked steadily. Against swearing they were especially severe. 
Builer fined a certain Mr. Barton 6/1. for saying ‘God damn me,’ and 
protested that it should have been 10J. if the culprit’s horse would 
have fetched as much.'® Attempts were made to prevent the pro- 
fanation of Sunday by preventing markets from being held on 
Saturday or Monday.'*' In some places ‘base books’ were sup- 
pressed ; and a raid was made against illegal marriages.’ 

The most direct efforts in behalf of religion were those to carry 
out the ordinance for the ejection of insufficient ministers and 
schoolmasters, and generally to regulate churches and schools. 
The demand for ‘ ejectors ’ is heard very early in the correspondence ; 
and, along with complaints of their inefficiency, is repeated again 
and again throughout its course. Ejection was not always for 
scandalous living only. Kelsey on one occasion reported that the 
whole garrison of Rochester was perverted and injured by the 
heresies of a certain minister named Coppin. The major-general 
had arrested and imprisoned him, and proposed that he should be 
transported.'* On 28 Feb. 1656 Berry sent in a bad report of the 
spiritual condition of Breconshire. The county, he wrote, was 
getting heathen from the want of able preachers and the slowness 
in filling up vacancies." On 23 April Haynes proposed a confer- 
ence in his district with disaffected ministers and those tinged with 
anabaptist or fifth-monarchy views.'® 

On the whole there are indications that this part of the major- 
generals’ duties was not only diligently but sometimes severely and 
irritatingly carried out.'% Sometimes the council of state had to 
exercise its right of supervision and revision. Thus on 12 March 
1656, on the petition of the parishioners of Radwinter, in Essex, 
Haynes was ordered to show cause why the clergyman, one Reynolds, 
had been-made to stop preaching, and to suspend the restraint if it 
should be found desirable .'” 

(4) Poor Law.—The major-generals were instructed to see that 
unemployed persons were either made to work or sent out of the 
Commonwealth ; to consider the case of the poor, and to report 
upon it to the Lord Protector and his council ; meanwhile they were 
to insist upon the execution of the laws bearing on such cases.'®* 


** Thurloe, iv. 607. 10 Ibid. pp. 632-3. 
1 Tbid. pp. 277-8 ; ibid. v. 296. 102 Ibid. iv. 523. 
103 Thid. p. 486. 104 Thid. p. 565. 5 Ibid. p. 727. 


6 See the case of Mossom, the schoolmaster at Richmond, Cal. State Papers 
(Dom.), 1655-6, Jan. 24. 


107 Thid. 12 March. 1% Inst. 5; Parl. Hist. xx. 461-7. 
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On this head the correspondence yields very little evidence, and 
such as there is seems to justify the belief that the penal aspects of 
the poor law were those most insisted on by the major-generals. 

(5) Registration.—The major-generals were instructed that every 
householder in their respective districts must give security by his 
bond that his servants should keep the peace of the Common- 
wealth while in his service, during which time he must be ready to 
appear before the major-general or his deputy or agent, whensoever 
and wheresoever and as often as he should appoint, on notice left at 
his house. Also every major-general and every deputy was to 
keep a list of all persons in his district giving such security ; and 
from time to time to return it, with information as to the quality 
and place of abode of each householder, to be entered in a central 
register. For the purpose of this register a registry office was to 
be set up in London, in which such lists were to be entered alpha- 
betically."°° When a householder, who had given security, appeared 
at the office, the registrar was to take his name and that of the 
place whence he came, as well as his temporary address in London 
or Westminster. Every time he changed his lodgings he was to 
furnish his new address to the office. When he intended to remove 
to the country the registrar was to inform the major-general of 
the district into which he proposed to go of (a) his name, ()) the 
place of his former abode, (c) how long he had been in London, 
(d) to what place he had gone from London. In case the registrar 
should find, when he received the name of such a householder, that 
the name did not appear in the district list furnished by the major- 
general, the registrar was to inform the secretary of state of the 
name and lodging of such a householder.''” 

Besides the bond for the household entered into by its head 
there was a personal bond bearing on four classes of persons, viz. 
(1) those who had borne arms against the Commonwealth ; 
(2) those who lived dissolutely; (3) those without a calling; 
(4) those apparently living beyond their means. Every member of 
those four classes was to give bond with two sureties, with condition 
that if ‘ the above bounden A. B.’ should (1) henceforth live peace- 
ably, &c., (2) reveal to the authorities any knowledge of plots against 
the government, (3) be ready to appear before the major-general 
whenever called upon, (4) formally notify any change of address, (5) 
on going to London comply with rules for registration there, (6) re- 
frain from ever using a false name, the obligation should be void.!"' 


Set ia cs 


1° The London registry office, known as ‘the major-generals’ office,’ was opened 
in Fleet Street, at the ‘Cock,’ over against Black Horse Alley (Parl. Hist. xx. p. 468). 
Under the chief registry there were to be several subordinate offices in London and 
Westminster. 

"© Inst. 8, 9,10; Parl. Hist. xx. 461-7. . 

1 This form of ‘ bond to be entered into before the major-generals’ will be found 
in Mercurius Politicus, 13 Dec. 1655, No. 288. 
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Further, every one, whether a foreigner or not, landing in 
England after 1 Dec. 1655, was, within twenty-four hours after 
landing, (a) to appear before an agent of the major-general of the 
district in which he landed; ()) to tell the name of the place from 
which he came, and that to which he was going, the said places to 
be entered in a book; (c) to engage that, on going to London or 
Westminster, he would make himself fully known to the registrar. 
If the immigrant had been a rebel he must give notice of every change 
of lodging. If he gave a false name or acted otherwise fraudulently, 
he was to be imprisoned during the pleasure of the Lord Protector 
or the council of state. The agents of the ports were from time 
to time to send lists of immigrants to the registrar in London, 
with an account of their personal appearance; and, if the immi- 
grants were not bound for London, the same information was to be 
forwarded to the major-generals of the districts to which they were 
bound. 

As often as any inhabitant of London or Westminster who had 
given security intended to change his residence he was in person 
to give notice of such intention to the registrar or his deputy, who 
was thereupon to enter his name, together with the names of his 
former and his intended residences, and by the next post to signify the 
same to the major-general in whose district the place lay whither 
the said person intended to remove.''? 

Cromwell’s scheme thus included a double system of security for 
the sake of the public peace, viz. (1) an assurance to be given by 
every householder ; (2) a bond to be entered into by royalists, as 
well as dissolute, idle, and extravagant persons, both parts of the 
system being worked in connexion with a central registration office 
in London, and with the constant co-operation of the major-generals. 
A moment’s reflexion on the total effect of the instructions is enough 
to show how great, both in extension and intension, were the powers 
conferred on the major-generals under this head. The correspond- 
ence gives evidence both of their activity and of some of the difficul- 
ties with which they had to deal. We hear little indeed of the mere 
registration business—of the central office in London or any of its 
subordinates. But ‘ taking security ’ by means of bonds gave much 
work and trouble.'!* 

Sir Ralph Verney, for example, was from home when the Bucks 
gentry were summoned by the commissioners and major-general. 
On 10 Nov. 1655 Sir Roger Burgoyne wrote to him, ‘ The Grand 
Commissioner ’ (it is to be presumed he means Haynes, Fleetwood’s 
deputy) ‘is come into these parts, and has convented before him the 


"? Inst. 11, 12,13; Parl. Hist. xx. See also Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 26 Dec. 
1655. 


"8 Thurloe, iv. 156, 184-5, 190, 208, 234, 293-4, 322, 340-1, 411-2, 485-6, 495, 745. 
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principall gentry of our county that have been either sequestred or 
sequestralle, though they escaped the hands of the Committee.’ 
Dr. Denton, the physician, Sir Ralph’s uncle and faithful friend, 
warned him to delay his return as long as he could, that he might, 
if possible, be overlooked. Sir Ralph’s difficulty was in ascertaining 
wherein consisted the offence which had led to his arrest in June. 
He was, however, set at liberty in October, on giving security for 
good behaviour. In March 1656, to save himself from the clutches 
of Major-General Fleetwood, he prepared a petition to the Protector, 
asking to be excused the decimation, on the ground that he had 
never been a delinquent. The Protector, however, referred him 
back to the major-general, and the decimation was confirmed, 
though apparently some alternative was offered, which Sir Ralph’s 
scrupulous sense of honour forbade him to accept.'' 

One difficulty was raised more than once by Major-General Goffe. 
Security, he wrote, could not well be taken; the machinery for 
registration must be ready and in working order first ; "> besides, he 
considered that it would be a milder measure to postpone taking 
security to taxation. Kelsey was puzzled as to the precise definition 
of the classes for whom security was to be required, and he also 
complained of the want of prison accommodation for those who 
failed to give it."° On 14 Dec. 1655 Berry wrote from Wrexham to 
say that a local Welsh register was much wanted." On 17 Dee. 
Worsley sent a request for more printed bonds, according to private 
instructions. 


A certain Thomas Dunn was appointed registrar of the city of 
London at Christmas 1655.''* 

(6) Licensing.—The major-generals were instructed to suppress 
all solitary alehouses. They were to prevent all persons from 
posting without special warrant, and to allow no horses to be ‘laid’ 
to convey passengers without notice of place and persons being first 
given to the nearest justice of the peace. Whatever inn, alehouse, or 
tavern allowed horses to be so laid, and found out what had been 
done only after the horses had been used, was to forfeit its licence, 
which could not be granted again. All alehouses were to be care- 
fully regulated both as to numbers and character.''® 

Under this head the major-generals seem to have done their 
work briskly. There was a good deal to be done. By Tudor legis- 
lation the licensing of public-houses was put into the hands of the 
justices of the peace ; and they showed themselves more careful for 
the relief of thirst than for the prevention of drunkenness. There 
were also many unlicensed houses. The constables of Coventry, 
for example, reported that there were fifty unlicensed alehouses in 

"4 Memoirs of the Verney Family, iii., chapters vii. and viii. 


"'S Thurloe, iv. 190, 208. "6 Thid. p. 234. "7 Tbid. p. 316. 
"8 Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 26 Dec. ' Inst. 17, 18, 21. 
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the town. Whalley wrote from Coventry on 1 Dec. 1655 that both 
there and in Lincoln, owing to the want of co-operation on the part 
of the civic magistrates, alehouses were no sooner put down than 
they were set up again.'?® On 11 Jan. 1655-6 Whalley wrote that the 
alehouses in Lincoln were incredibly numerous.'*" About the same 
time the stimulating effects of the new régime began to be felt in 
Shropshire, where the justices, ‘considering that the end of the 
law in licensing inns was not to set up houses to tipple in, but to 
make entertainment for strangers and travellers,’ roused themselves 
to put the licensing regulations in force.! To take another instance, 
on 24 Jan. 1655-6 Worsley wrote that he was doing his best in 
Lancashire, but that it was very difficult to carry out the work of 
suppression without seriously weakening the revenue. He intended 
to put down, if he could, two hundred alehouses in the hundred of 
Blackburn alone.'** By-and-by a note of progress is heard from 
Lincoln, whence, on 26 Jan. 1655-6, the report comes, ‘ The busi- 
ness (blessed be God) that our major-generals and we are entrusted 
with goes on very well; . . . we have suppressed ‘forty, fifty, and 
sixty alehouses in some corporations.’ '** Under the same impulse 
the justices of Warwickshire directed the high constables of the 
hundreds to suppress a third of the inns and alehouses within their 
districts.'* On9 Feb. Worsley wrote to Thurloe from Chester that 
he was putting down all alehouses which belonged to one or more 
of the five following classes: (1) those hostile to the government ; 
(2) those whose owners had other means of livelihood ; (8) such as 
were in ‘big and dark corners’ (blind alehouses) ; (4) those of bad 


repute and disorderly; (5) those suspected to be houses of ill- 
fame.'* 


Besides the foregoing six departments of work imposed on the 
major-generals by their instructions there is evidence to show that 
they discharged an additional function—namely, an oversight of 
various matters of local administration. This must have had im- 
portant practical results. For example, they were entrusted with 
the regulation of weights and measures in many places.'” Again, we 
find Major-General Whalley writing from Nottingham on 9 April 


2 Thurloe, iv. 272-3. 21 Thid. pp. 411-2. Cf. p. 434. 

2 Public Intelligencer, 14-21 Jan. 1655-6, No. 16. 

3 Thurloe, iv. 449-50. Cf. Worsley to Thurloe, ibid. p. 473. 

"4 Public Intelligencer, No. 18, 28 Jan.-4 Feb. 1655-6. 

"3 « You are directed within fourteen days from receipt to bring in a list in your 
respective divisions, setting a mark on the third part of such as may best be spared ’ 
(Mercurius Politicus), No. 295, 31 Jan.-7 Feb. 1655-6. 

126 Thurloe, iv. 522-3. Cf. commissioners for Cheshire to Thurloe, ibid., and see 
commissioners for Durham to Protector, ibid. p. 541. 


7 See Worsley to Thurloe, Thurloe, iv. 533-4 ; Whalley t> Thurloe, ibid. pp. 686-7 ; 
ébid. Thurloe, v. 211-2. 
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1656 and reporting that the market bell there, the ringing of which 
gave signal for the market to begin, was not rung till one o’clock, 
so that, in the winter, business began too late for the convenience 
of people who came long distances from the country.. ‘If,’ he wrote, 
‘his highness and council would issue out a proclamation through- 
out England, commanding all mayors, aldermen, and bailiffs of 
cities and corporations to cause their market bell to ring by ten or 
eleven of the clock at furthest, the major-generals would take care 
it should be observed.’ '** 

Again, a petition for a college at Durham having been forwarded 
to the council of state by the justices, sheriffs, grand jury, and 
gentlemen of the county, an order was issued to Lilburne to make 
the foundation.'” The inhabitants of Chester having petitioned for 
a new head of the city hospital, the major-general and three of the 
militia commissioners were empowered to deal with the subject. 
As time went on the miscellaneous responsibilities of the major- 
generals evidently multiplied. Thus we find that on the report of 
a committee appointed to supervise and regulate the work of the 
sheriffs, to the effect ‘ that complaints have been made of the exces- 
sive charges burdening the office of sheriff through the example of 
some which discourage those employed,’ the major-generals were 
ordered to appoint in their respective counties troops of horse to 
attend the sheriff at the assizes, to wait on the judges, and to per- 
form the services previously required of the sheriff’s men.'*° Again, 
on a petition of the inhabitants against the bad work of the worsted 
weavers of Norwich and Norfolk, Major-General Haynes, along with 
the sheriff and others, was ordered to advise with the justices of 
assize at the following circuit as to the best way of securing the 
good quality of the manufacture."' We find Desborough ordered 
on behalf of the baptists of Exeter to take care that the best 
repaired public meeting-place of the city which could conveniently 
be spared should be assigned to them ;'** and similarly Whalley 
was ordered to consider the repair of the parish church of Scartho, 
in Lincolnshire, on the petition of the patron.'** 


IV. 


When we put together the foregoing evidence and estimate its 
total import, we are able to form a pretty clear picture of the 
doings of the major-generals between November 1655 and the 
summer of 1656. At the latter date the pressure of general polities 
in England forced their energies into a new channel. At the same 
time the growth of public opinion about them was stimulated, and 


8 Thurloe, iv. 686-7. 

9 Ibid. p. 442; Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1 Feb. 1655-6. 

8 Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 13 Feb. 1655-6. ‘8! Thid. 27 Feb. 1655-6. 

'82 Thid. 13 March 1655-6. ‘* Ibid. 15 May 1656. Cf. the order of 28 Aug. 1656. 
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means were not long wanting of giving it systematic expression. 
The central events of the year were the alliance with France, 
concluded in October 1655, just when the major-generals were 
finally girding themselves for their task, and the outbreak of war 
between England and Spain in February 1656. The latter event 
necessitated a very large outlay on military, and a still larger one 
on naval, preparations; and for the purposes of such outlay the 
revenue fell far short. The major-generals met in the spring to 
consult with the council of state, and recommended the imposition 
of a general property tax. To this proposal Cromwell at last reluc- 
tantly yielded; and the tax was imposed accordingly. It encoun- 
tered much opposition in the country ; and in the early summer it 
became evident that, if public opinion was not to be dangerously 
irritated, another parliament must be called together. 

The unpopularity which a taxing government inevitably incurs 
fell on the Protectorate before and during the general election, and 
the attention of the public was specially directed to the strenuous- 
ness of the rule of the major-generals. After the issue of the writs 
on 11 July Cromwell found himself in the midst of baffling cross- 
currents of opinion, most uncongenial to his temperament; pent- 
up opposition burst forth on every hand, and he had to content him- 
self with the support of a party instead of that of a united nation. 
In this state of affairs it occurred to the Lord Protector that the 
major-generals might be utilised to help the government party in 
the elections, and there is much evidence to show that from July 
onwards the activities of the major-generals became mainly election- 
eering, while their importance in other aspects began to decline. 
On 27 June 1656 Haynes wrote to Thurloe from Bury St. Edmund’s 
that he would try to sound people about a parliament, warning 
him at the same time that the chances of government candidates 
would be poor unless the arrears due to the militia were paid up." 
On 80 June Goffe wrote from Winchester of the probable parliament 
in September, and expressed a hope that it would not reopen the 
question of the form of the government.’ As July advanced interest 
in the subject grew keener.’ It was proposed to elect Goffe for 
Abingdon, but he asserted that he only wanted to keep bad men 
out, not to get in himself.'*7 On 16 July Haynes wrote expressing 
his eagerness in the work, at the same time complaining that the 
electors were insufficiently instructed from headquarters, and again 
sounding a warning note about the payment of the troops."* A few 
days afterwards he wrote that it was too late to hope anything from 
the assistance of the militia.’ 


131 Thurloe, v. 165. 85 Tid. pp. 171-2. 
‘© Packer to Thurloe, ibid. p. 187; Haynes to Thurloe, ibid. pp. 187-8; Berry to 
Thurloe, ibid. p. 219. 18? Thurloe, v. 215. 


188 Thurloe, p. 220. 13° Thid. p. 230. 
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On 9 Aug. Lilburne reported the existence of a powerful anti- 
government party in Durham and Northumberland, whose chief 
grievance seems to have been the doings of the major-generals.""° On 
11 Aug. Whalley asserted that no member would be chosen for 
Nottingham without his advice, adding that what he called ‘the 
mediterranean part of the nation’ was sound. He besought 
Cromwell not to irritate the constituencies by adding to the militia 
at that juncture.’ Kelsey reported trouble at Dover through the 
candidature of Cony, and hinted that it would be well to ‘ seclude ’ 
him.’ On 15 Aug. Haynes wrote that he was working hard to 
influence the elections ;'** and Bridges, who had been appointed 
Worsley’s successor, reported that all the commissioners in his 
district were doing likewise.'** 

Shortly after the middle of August the elections began. On the 
20th Haynes wrote that they were proceeding in his district; that 
the opposition was strong and troublesome, chiefly on account of 
the militia arrears. On the 23rd Goffe reported with regard to 
Surrey that the opposition ery was, ‘ No soldier, decimator, or any 
man that hath salary.’'* On the same day Whalley was able to 
report satisfactorily of the results in his district.“ On the 26th 
Kelsey sent a disquieting report to the Lord Protector himself. At 
Maidstone there was a coalition of cavaliers and presbyterians 
against the government and all ‘swordsmen, decimators, and 
courtiers ;’ and most of those chosen to sit in the ensuing parlia- 
ment were, he considered, of the same spirit. There was a likeli- 
hood of violence: the party wished to destroy major-generals, 
decimators, and the new militia. He then went on to make 
suggestions to Cromwell. New justices of an ‘honest ’ complexion 
should be added to the commission of the peace; and all members 
of parliament should engage not to meddle with the Instrument of 
Government or with the doings of Protector or council without 
the Protector’s consent. ‘There is such perverseness,’ Kelly con- 
cluded, ‘in those chosen, that without resolution in you and the 
council to maintain the interest of God’s people, which is to be 
preferred before a thousand parliaments, against all opposition, we 
shall return to our Egyptian taskmasters.” '” 

Not only did the major-generals work hard for government 
candidates ; they became candidates themselves ; and were all 
returned—Skippon for Lynn, Barkstead for Middlesex, Kelsey for 
Guildford, Goffe for Hampshire, Fleetwood for Oxfordshire, and his 
deputy, Haynes, for Essex; Whalley for Nottinghamshire, Butler 
for Bedfordshire, and Bridges for Chipping Wycombe ; Lambert 


‘@ Thurloe, v. 296. ‘The people are perfect in their lesson, saying they will have 


no swordmen nor decimator, or. . . to serve in parliament.’ 
Ibid. pp. 299-300. Cf. Haynes, ibid. pp. 312-3. 2 Thid. p. 308. 
3 Thid. pp. 311-2. 4 Tbid. pp. 313-4. 3 Thid. p. 341. 
M6 Thid. p. 343. 7 Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 26 Aug. 
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for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and his deputies, Lilburne 
and Howard, for the North Riding and Cumberland respectively. 
Desborough was associated with Skippon in the representation of 
Lynn; Berry was elected for Herefordshire, Rowland Dawkins for 
Carmarthen, and Packer for Woodstock.'* 


V. 

Enough has been said in connexion with the elections of 1656 
to show the existence of vigorous opposition to the new institution. 
As an agency of arbitrary and severe taxation it necessarily incurred 
the detestation of the entire royalist party ; asa police and military 
force, designed to detect and suppress rebellion of all sorts within the 
‘Commonwealth, it was hated by the heterogeneous mass of anti- 
Oliverians everywhere, from semi-royalists to fifth-monarchy men 
and Levellers ; as a stringent licensing authority it was obnoxious 
to ‘ the trade’ and all connected with it; in its efforts on behalf of 
religion and morals it met the inevitable fate of unpopularity ; 
while, as a novel and arbitrary device, interfering on all sides with 
individual liberty, and lying wholly aside from the tried ways of 
constitutional and administrative routine, it was intolerable to the 
staunch parliamentary republicans, who regarded the Protectorate 
as a disease within the body politic. 

What the last-mentioned party thought of the major-generals 
and their rule is sufficiently shown in Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

In the meantime [wrote Ludlow, with reference to the summer of 
1656] the major-generals carried things with unheard of insolence in 
their several precincts, decimating to extremity whom they pleased, and 
interrupting the proceedings at law upon petitions of those who pretended 
themselves aggrieved, threatening such as would not yield a ready sub- 
mission to their orders with transportation to Jamaica or some other 
plantations in the West Indies ; and suffering none to escape their perse- 
cution but those that would betray their own party. ... And here I 
cannot omit to mention a farmer in Berkshire, who, being demanded to 
pay his tenth, desired to know of the commissioners, in case he did so, 
what security he should have for the other nine parts; and answer being 
made that he should have Cromwell’s orders and theirs for the enjoyment 
of the rest, he replied ‘ that he had already an act of parliament for the 
whole, which he could not but think to be as good security as they could 
give. But,’ said he, ‘if goodman such a one,’ and another whom he 
named of his neighbours, ‘ will give me their bond for it, I know what to 
say to such a proposal ; for if they break their agreement I know where 
to right myself; but these swordmen are too strong for me.’ !*9 

Take, on the other hand, a specimen of royalist opinion. 
Writing about the same time, Roger Coke tells us— 

These major-generals acted their parts to the life; and being an 


48 See Cobbett’s Parl. Hist. iii. 1479, 
 Ludlow’s Memoirs (Clarendon Press ed. 1894), ii. 3. 
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obscure company of mean fellows (except Fleetwood), lorded it over the 
nobility, as well as gentry and clergy, with an unheard of insolence. 


He goes on to tell how his father, a country gentleman of Suffolk, 
fared at the hands of Fleetwood’s deputy, Haynes. He had been 
expelled from the long parliament for ‘malignancy,’ and im- 
prisoned in London, but afterwards liberated through the solicita- 
tion of his wife, when he returned to the ordinary life of a quiescent 
royalist in Suffolk, his two sons, Roger and a brother of nineteen, 
living with him. In 1656 Roger was induced to show active 
sympathy with a meditated cavalier rising, and to buy arms which 
were to be secretly imported into his father’s house. ‘The authorities 
got wind of the plot ; and one Sunday at midnight horsemen from 
Yarmouth broke into the Cokes’ house, seized the father and the 
younger son, put them in ward at Yarmouth, and extracted from 
the boy the story of the plot by holding lighted matches between his 
fingers. On Roger Coke’s remonstrating with the authorities he 
was told that the Lord Protector only wanted security for his 
father’s good behaviour. Roger repudiated the necessity in his 
father’s case, urging that he was already ‘ decimated’ for having 
been sequestered. It turned out that Coke senior had given 
much offence by the irreverent way in which he had spoken of 
the Lord Protector; but in a few days he was set at liberty. 
Soon after he was sent for to appear before Haynes at Bury St. 
Edmund's, to give security, and show cause why he should not be 
‘decimated.’ His son pleaded that he was not within the scope of 
the major-general’s instructions, as, though he had been sequestered, 
no charge was alleged against him. Haynes discharged the seques- 
tration, but persisted in demanding the truth. Roger Coke there- 
upon went to London, and in the end Coke senior was not decimated. 
‘I believe,’ adds his son, ‘he was the only man sequestered in . 
England who escaped.’ '°° 

This story is intended to redound to the discredit of the major- 
generals, but the impartial reader will probably find that another 
inference may be drawn from it. The major-generals may have 
been ‘ mean fellows’ from the country gentleman’s exalted point of 
view, and the Yarmouth gaolers may have been cruel; but Roger 
Coke was a detected conspirator; his father lent his house for the 
storage of arms for an illegal purpose, and he ultimately got off 
scot free. On the whole the evidence of the correspondence goes to 
show that the major-generals were high-minded and conscientious 
men, aware that their functions were novel, and at many points 


8 Roger Coke’s Detection of the Court and State of England, ii. 60-6. The 
Verney manuscripts give some hints as to the feeling of the country gentry with 
out strong royalist prepossessions. With regard to liability, Dz. Denton wrote to 
Sir Ralph Verney on 17 Noy. 1655: ‘I hear .. . that sequestration and delinquency 
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lacking in legal definition, and eager, therefore, that these draw- 
backs should be met by tact and wisdom at headquarters. 

The currents of outside opinion were soon collected in the one 
regular channel. The second protectorate parliament met on 
17 Sept. 1656. The government was aware that, in spite of all its 
électioneering efforts, it had only a party, and probably only a 
iuinority of the new house of commons, behind it. The Protector, 
accordingly, after addressing to all the members the long speech in 
which he made his apology for the major-generals,'*' reverted to the 
tactics he had used at the beginning of the first protectorate parlia- 
ment. By the twenty-first clause of the Instrument of Government 
the council of state had the right to examine the list of persons 
elected, to sit in judgment on their qualifications, and to prevent 
them from taking their seats without their approval. Those who were 
approved were presented with tickets of admission ; those who had 
no tickets to produce were incapacitated from sitting in parliament. 
On this occasion the clause was put in force with startling effect. 
Nearly one hundred members holding opinions hostile to the govern- 
ment were refused the necessary tickets, and sent back to their 
homes to swell the mass of opposition out of doors.'*? 

Parliament sat three months before the question of the major- 
generals came before it. When it did present itself it was in its 
financial aspect. The main reason for calling parliament together 
had, after all, been the need for putting taxation on a satisfactory 
footing ; money was needed for the war with Spain as well as for 
the exigencies of internal government. As Christmas approached 
it became necessary to decide whether the new militia and executive 
should be continued ; and whether, if so, they were to be supported 
by the same plan of taxation as formerly. In the discussion of the 
questions the ‘ decimation’ of the past year inevitably came up for 
judgment. On Christmas Day a long and heated debate arose on 
the question of ‘ leave to bring in a bill of assessments for mainte- 
nance of the militia forces ; the same to be levied on such persons as 
have been in arms against the parliament, or sequestered for their 


shall not be the only standard, but disaffection shall in due time have its place.’ 
Again, Sir Roger Burgoyne wrote to Verney on 10 Dec. 1655, ‘ Sir Francis Willowby 
- . . pleaded a non-sequestration. “The more to blame,” replied Major-General 
Whalley, “‘ was the committee, for you sent two horses to the king.’ So he was cast 
as for the tenth part. Sir Clement Fisher, though sequestered, pleaded an article 
which runs to this sense: that those are to be excepted who have manifested their 
good affections to the Commonwealth since, which he pretends to have done by a 
voluntary offering of himself . . . to serve the Lord Protector when the late insurrec- 
tion began to appear; this, if he can get but the testimony of Sir Gilbert for, will free 
him. Sir George Devereux, though not sequestered, being charged for sending in two 

orses, pleaded that his unruly son took them out of the stable without his knowledge 
or consent, and went to the king with them. This reprieved him for the present, how- 
ever, and was dismissed upon it, and hopes not to be questioned any more about it.’ 

') Speech v. in Carlyle’s Cromwell. '82 See Godwin, iv. 286-98. 
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delinquency in the late wars, with the restrictions, exceptions, and 
provisoes to be contained therein, for some persons and in some 
cases.’ The bill was brought forward by Desborough, the first 
major-general, it will be remembered, who was appointed under the 
scheme. His argument was simple and familiar. The tax, he 
said, was essential to the maintenance of internal tranquillity ; and 
it was only just that its incidence should be solely on those by whom 
the peace of the nation was endangered.'* The speakers in favour 
of the motion for the most part followed Desborough’s lead. The 
opposition, from the outset, maintained the inconsistency of the 
tax with the Act of Oblivion, passed on 25 Feb. 1651-2, a difficulty 
anticipated in Cromwell’s Declaration. The substance of that 
measure was that all political offences whatever, committed before 
the date of the battle of Worcester (8 Sept. 1651), were pardoned 
(a few exceptions being specified); and all who would promise 
allegiance to the Commonwealth as it was then constituted were 
accepted as satisfactory citizens without any deduction or reflexion. 
In other words, the great bulk of the royalist party began on 
3 Sept. 1651 to face the world with a politically stainless record. 
This aspect of the case was brought into prominence by the op- 
ponents of Desborough’s motion; and their main argument was 
that while individual royalists might of course lose the benefits 
of the act of oblivion by subsequent offences, the whole body of 
royalists could not, by the sins of any minority of them, forego the 
benefits of their corporate exemption in the manner involved in the 
‘decimation.’ The tax by which the institution of the major-generals 
was supported was levied on all royalists simply as such ; and the 
opposition held, surely not without justice, that this was a dircct 
breach of the Act of Oblivion. 

The parliament to which this issue was presented was natu- 
rally, after the exclusion of the ninety odd members, mainly 
Oliverian in opinion. Chief among the obvious supporters of the 
motion for continuing the major-generals were, first of all, the 
major-generals themselves, all of whom, as we saw, were elected 
to the second Protectorate parliament. Secondly, there were the 
members of the council of state, of whom thirteen at least had 
seats in the assembly. Thirdly, there were miscellaneous officials, 
such as Thurloe, the secretary of state; and miscellaneous mili- 
tary or naval men, who would probably support the government 
measure, but were by no means as certain to do so as major- 
generals in the specific sense, or councillors of state. In the oppo- 
sition were first of all the large body of lawyers, who had never 
much liked the Protectorate and the Instrument of Government, 
and who were bound to suffer no breach, open or insidious, of the 
Act of Oblivion. With the lawyers would naturally go any country 


'5§ Commons’ Journals, 25 Dec. 1656, vol. vii. ‘4 Burton’s Diary, i. 230. 
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gentlemen who might be in the house—men who, with or without 
royalist antecedents or secret royalist sympathies, would be con- 
scious of solidarity with all heavily taxed landlords, and would 
dislike all excessive military or executive espionage. Doubtful 
groups, again, would be the law officers of the crown, who would 
oscillate between the bias of professional esprit de corps and that 
of co-operation, as far as possible, with the head of the state ; and 
miscellaneous republicans, either actively hostile to Cromwell or 
lukewarm and suspicious in their attachment to him. 

In the Christmas Day debate eight of the fifteen speakers in 
favour of the bill were either major-generals or members of che 
council of state,'’” while the rest were new-model officers or staunch 
Cromwellians.’* Of the nine speakers on the opposition side four, 
viz. Lenthall (master of the rolls), Widdrington (the speaker), 
Bampfield, and Godfrey, were lawyers ; two, viz. Dennis Bond and 
Sir John Hobart, may be taken as representing the class of country 
gentlemen loyal both to Commonwealth and Protectorate. Two 
others, viz. Major-General Jephson and Colonel John Jones, 
represent the non-official opinion which was free to attach itself 
to one side or the other. In the first of the two divisions which 
followed the debate the two tellers against the motion were Sir 
W. Roberts, a Cromwellian country gentleman who held offices 
under the state, and Richard Hampden, son of John Hampden, the 
inheritor of his father’s position and (it is to be presumed) of his 
dislike of arbitrary taxation. 

All the essential argument in the debate turned on the Act of 
Oblivion and on the punishment of the royalists as a class involved 
in the proposal. Robinson maintained that the royalists as a body 
had broken the Act, and therefore ought to suffer asa body. To 
this Jephson retorted that such an allegation must be proved. 
Whitlock suggested the reference of the bill to a grand committee. 
This proposal took deep root in the lawyer mind, and was sup- 
ported by the speaker and by Godfrey. The major-generals, how- 
ever, set themselves resolutely against delay. On this point they 
prevailed, and, after two divisions, leave was given to bring in the 
bill. The debate on the first reading began on 7 Jan. 1656-7, with 
a dramatic surprise. The first serious speech was made by John 
(often called Lord) Claypole, Cromwell’s son-in-law, the master of 
the horse and a lord of the bedchamber. Whoever opposed the 
bill, it might have been expected that Claypole would support 
it. Instead of doing so he rose to move its rejection. The 
renewal of the tax, he said, would be inconsistent with the 
Act of Oblivion, though he was prepared to give parliamentary 

‘8s The major-generals were Desborough, Lambert, Whalley, Packer, and Kelsey. 
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sanction to the doings of the major-generals in the past. Such 
a speech, coming from such a quarter, seemed to indicate that 
the bill was, to say the least of it, no longer to be regarded as 
a government measure. 

The subsequent debate was overwhelmingly against the bill. 
Lord Broghill, whose position and character gave great weight to 
his words, condemned the measure uncompromisingly as being 
unprecedented, ungenerous, and dishonourable. Nor was it even 
a prudent measure, for it would probably give to the cavaliers the 
corporate character which it attributed to them. This last point 
was emphasised by Trevor, one of the members for Flint, who also 
objected to the institution of the major-generals as involving what 
he called a ‘ cantonisation’ of the nation, i.e. the setting up of 
provincial military government, which, he considered, would rivet 
the fetters of despotism on the state. Desborough thereupon asked 
whether the old militia of England had produced any of the terrible 
consequences which Trevor expected from the new one. The 
obvious answer, of course, was that the major-generals were 
objectionable, not because they were the heads of a military force, 
but of an inquisitional taxing authority and police backed by a 
military force. 

Whitlocke wound up the debate with an impassioned appeal to 
the Act of Oblivion, and nothing then practically remained but to 
divide the house. A series of adjournments of the debate, 
however, intervened. On Wednesday, 21 Jan., we are told that 
‘exceptions were taken against words spoken by Mr. Cromwell as 
charging some major-generals to have acted unjustly and against 
law. It was desired that they might be named, but it was put off 
until the main debate ended... and the debate was again 
adjourned. From the letter of a certain Mr. Vincent Gookin, 
preserved among Thurloe’s State Papers, we learn that the ‘ Mr. 
Cromwell’ above mentioned was not the Lord Protector’s son 
Richard, but Colonel Henry Cromwell, his first cousin once 
removed, and that the attack was instigated by a speech of Major- 
General Butler in favour of the bill. Subsequently the Lord Pro- 
tector conferred with his bold young relative, and expressed anything 
but unmingled disapprobation of his conduct. 

After more adjournments Wednesday, 28 Jan., was reached. 
An attempt seems to have been made by those in favour of the 
bill to apply a sort of closure; and the house divided on the 
question ‘ whether this debate shall be further proceeded in.’ The 
majority against the closure was 75. The debate, therefore, was 
‘ proceeded in,’ but only to be once more adjourned. On Thursday, 
29 Jan., the last scene began, and two divisions were taken. The 
first question put was, ‘that a day be appointed for the second 
reading of this bill.’ The negative was carried by a majority of 48, 
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one of the tellers for the ‘noes’ being Richard Cromwell. A 
second division was then taken on the direct question, ‘ that this 
bill be rejected.’ Here the votes for the motion were 124, and 
those against it 88, the majority in favour of rejection beirg 36. It 
was, therefore, resolved * that the bill concerning the militia forces 
be rejected.’ 57 

And so, the means for their support being denied, Cromwell’s 
major-generals practically disappeared from English history. It 
was said, indeed, that they lingered on at Cromwell’s pleasure ; '** 
and in the early months of 1657 there is some evidence that they 
kept their places, and discharged some few of their old duties.’ 
But the Protector had fallen out of sympathy with them, and they 
with him. Scrutiny of the final stages of the debates, in which 
Cromwell’s son and cousin, as well as his son-in-law, are seen to be 
working against the major-generals, shows that they had ceased to 
be a Cromwellian institution, and that for some reason which is 
not on the surface the Protector must have been, to.say the least 
of it, willing to acquiesce in their abolition. On the other hand it 
is worthy of notice that the two decisive majorities of 43 and 86 by 
which the bill was destroyed were not overwhelming, and that the 
final one was the smallest of all. 

Ludlow had no hesitation about ascribing the fall of the major- 
generals to Cromwell’s moral turpitude, which could impose odious 
duties on a body of men, and then leave them to sink under the 
odium, without the offer of support or sympathy. It is surely pos- 
sible to find some explanation less damaging to the reputation of a 
great man. The major-generals were a creation of personal govern- 
ment ; they were instituted, and the taxation which supported them 
was imposed, because Cromwell could not, or would not, work in 
harmony with parliament. After September 1656 this state of 
things was altered. Parliament and the Protector found ou 
ways of being at peace with one another; English arms were 
successful against the Spaniard, and parliament took heart to vote 
a subsidy of 400,000/., which was enough to meet all instant 
emergencies. When Sindercomb’s plot again put the state in 
jeopardy, parliament proposed to make the threatened chief magis- 
trate a king. The hour for military government seemed to have 
passed away, and the time seemed to have come for the state to feel 
its way back to some at least of the old and tried paths, though 
the shrewdest observer then living can hardly have foreseen how 
soon and how completely the return was to be made. 

Davin Watson Rannie. 
87 Commons’ Journals. 


88 See Hum. Robinson to Williamson, Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 29 Jan. 1656-7. 
8° Cal. State Payers (Dom.), 5, 10, 12 Feb. ; 3, 5, 17, 19 March ; 16, 28 April 1657. 
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John Robert Seeley 


INCE Sir John Seeley’s death a good deal that is interesting 
has been said, both about his remarkable personality and his 
historical and literary work. Older men have recalled the half- 
forgotten controversy that raged round ‘Ecce Homo’ and the well- 
kept secret of its authorship, and younger men have contributed 
appreciations of ‘ The Expansion of England,’ and have pointed out 
how Seeley’s exposition of English colonial policy touched a new 
chord of patriotism, and roused in ordinary men a new feeling 
towards their splendid inheritance. The result of this has been 
that although during his lifetime Seeley’s name was not: much 
before the public, yet the public have been enabled to realise 
the extent of their loss. They understand now the magnificent 
range and vitality of the writer who in the sixties was discuss- 
ing at once reverently and suggestively the historical problems 
connected with the life of Christ, and in the eighties was popular- 
ising the imperial idea, and promulgating doctrines from a profes- 
sorial chair which have already had a considerable influence upon 
practical statesmanship. But one very important aspect of Seeley’s 
work has been left untouched—his work as one of the most stimu- 
lating and inspiring of Cambridge teachers. Of this the present 
article seeks to give grateful account. 

His old pupils used to say that Seeley’s lectures were, at any 
rate, an education in lucidity and thoroughness—virtues which 
they were accustomed to claim as specially characteristic of the 
university in which he was, for a quarter of a century, Regius 
Professor. His published work was elaborated in a way that his 
readers never realised, for as a rule he was sparing of footnotes and 
references, and made no parade of the pains he took. The excep- 
tion is his diploma work, ‘ The Life and Times of Stein.’ Dedicated 
to Reinhold Pauli, and with a quotation from Goethe at the back of 
the title-page, it is conceived and carried out after the German 
plan. The biography of Stein involves a detailed history of Prussia 
between 1806 and 1822, ‘abundant information about other 
German states, and about Germany in general’ is given, and 
‘biographies of other distinguished men, such as Hardenberg, 
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Scharnhorst, and others,’ are ‘interwoven with the biography of 
Stein.’ The authorities on which the text is based are classified and 
described in the preface in an orderly manner, and though the style 
is dry and unimpassioned, nothing escapes the writer. And the 
method of ‘ Stein’ was Seeley’s ordinary method. The posthumous 
work on ‘ The Growth of British Policy,’ still in the press, is based 
on forty manuscript volumes of extracts copied from the Record 
Office and other sources. Critics who read his finished work, and 
talk of ‘ hasty generalisation,’ fail to appreciate the laborious pro- 
cess by which the finished work was produced. This habit of 
thoroughness Seeley communicated insensibly to his pupils. He 
never preached it to them, but it soon came to influence uncon- 
sciously the standard of criticism which they were accustomed to 
apply to what they wrote for him. To spare trouble was regarded 
by him as a kind of treason, and thus, though some of us might be 
flighty and others dull, we never scamped our work. 

The other transcendent merit of Seeley as a teacher was his 
habit of insisting first of all upon clearness of thought and expres- 
sion. It was never permitted to us to wrap up fallacies in fine 
phrases, or to use high-sounding terms that had not been defined. 
There was nothing that the professor enjoyed more than exposing 
this kind of imposture, and with him it was rarely attempted. He 
hated above all things the picturesque in history. ‘That is the 
business of the stage-manager and scene-painter,’ he would say, 
‘and not of the historian.’ The business of history was with 
serious things, with great causes and great results. ‘1 fully admit,’ 
he writes in ‘The Expansion of England, ‘ that history should not 
be solemn and pompous, and I admit that for a long time it was 
both. But solemnity is one thing, and seriousness is quite another.’ 
And this hatred of the picturesque in history was largely due, as a 
correspondent in the ‘ Journal of Education’ has acutely pointed 
out, to the severity of his artistic feeling. He was accustomed to 
keep strong restraint upon himself, to concentrate deliberately his 
whole attention upon clearness, and clearness only. His lectures 
consisted largely of dry statements of fact, marshalled, indeed, with 
such skill that their very order and arrangement were suggestive, 
but handled as a lawyer would handle them who was directing his 
argument not to the jury but to the judge. Yet in spite of this 
resolute self-restraint, Seeley, himself a poet, as we have come to 
know since his death, was always keenly alive to the poetry of 
history, and when he chose, the effect was irresistible. The 
modern theory of our colonial empire has become practical and 
prosaic under the hands of recent writers. Captain Mahan has 
worked it out on the naval side, and Mr. Spencer Wilkinson 
has popularised its more business-like aspect, until even the man 
in the street knows something of the way in which the empire 
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was built up, and of the policy by which it may be preserved. But 
the romantic story was first told in a Cambridge lecture-room, 
and told in such a way as to stir the imagination and quicken 
the pulses of the dullest undergraduate among the audience. 
Seeley’s conception of the empire was the conception of a poet 
as well as an historian. ‘To him it was a ‘ world-Venice ’"— 

The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing. 
This is almost commonplace now, but upon some of us it came 
fifteen years ago as a revelation. 

If Seeley’s style was highly artistic, it was also highly artificial. 
The effects were consummate, but they were all carefully planned. 
His voice was never strong, but it was clear, and he managed it 
with the utmost ability, using all the delicate shades of emphasis. 
The lucidity of his arrangement seemed almost to communicate 
itself to his reading, and to find physical expression, as it were, 
in his modes of speech. His old pupils will recollect also with what 
infinite skill he utilised a slight cough, in order to point a sentence 
or emphasise a phrase. His use of quotations was masterly 
and suggestive in the highest degree. He once summed up a long 
passage that dealt with the important place occupied by religion in 
early states: ‘ We may say of states, as Wordsworth did of men, 


Heaven lies about them in their infancy.’ 


Readers of the little-read volume published in 1870 under the 
title ‘Lectures and Essays,’ and republished only a few weeks 
ago, will also remember the quotation with which he concludes his 
striking parallel between Milton and Carlyle at the end of the 
essay on ‘ Milton’s Political Opinions.’ The same habit of delibe- 
rately working up his effects is to be traced in the subject-matter 
of his lectures as well as in the literary form into which they were 
thrown. He would take pains to travel to the same conclusion by 
several roads in order to make it appear irresistible. Lines of 
argument, however different, converged inevitably upon the same 
point. The result was that one of the greater objects of the teacher 
was secured, and it became impossible for his scholars to mis- 
understand or to forget what he was teaching them. They left 
the lecture-room feeling that though other departments of know- 
ledge might be affected by the process of the suns, the conclusions 
of the Regius Professor of Modern History were established upon 
adamantine foundations. This note of dogmatism was in all Seeley’s 
professorial utterances. Personally reserved and reverent, when he 
spoke ex cathedré it was with no uncertain sound. Even in its pub- 
lished form ‘ The Expansion of England’ begins with the words, ‘ It 
is a favourite maxim of mine,’ and those who were accustomed to hear 
him lecture will recollect the autocratic phrase, ‘ according to me.’ 
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Yet this dogmatism appeared as the natural expression of an austere 
and dignified personality, and it was impossible that it should ever be 
resented. The professor had studied all the sources, and had arrived 
at certain results; why should he make a pretence that he did not 
himself believe in them ? The monarchical manner sat well upon 
one whose sovereignty in his lecture-room was so absolute and 
unquestioned. 

In selecting subjects for his public lectures Seeley was attracted 
most by the international history of modern Europe. Of late 
years he has lectured on ‘ Napoleon,’ on ‘English Foreign Policy 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘ International History from the Six- 
teenth Century,’ ‘ The Wars of Louis XIV,’ and congenial subjects 
of the kind. ‘The Expansion of England’ itself was a course of 
lectures delivered in 1881-2. Quite recently he delivered a course 
on ‘ Political Science,’ dealing especially with the classification of 
states. Thus he was accustomed to study the broad effects. He 
preferred what he called ‘ large considerations,’ and was much more 
at home in dealing with a century than with a decade. The whole 
drift of his mind was towards the suggestive treatment of large phe- 
nomena, rather than the microscopic investigation of details. Thus 
‘The Expansion of England’ rather than ‘Stein’ represents the kind 
of work he liked best. His method was, as it were, astronomical. 
He swept the whole heaven with his telescope. It was the heaven 
that had overarched all our lives, but he found new things there, 
and his hearers shared the delight of discovery. The old familiar 
facts became instinct with new meaning, and they felt ‘like some 
watcher of the skies, when a new planet swims into his ken.’ 

If the various courses of public lectures delivered by the late 
professor during the last fifteen years were passed in review, the 
most characteristic, though not the best, would be found to be a 
course on the ‘Holy Roman ‘Empire,’ delivered in the academical 
year 1879-80. It covered an enormous area of history, for the 
first lecture was concerned with the fall of Rome before the bar- 
barians, and the last dealt with the characteristics of modern 
democracy. The purpose of the course was ‘ to follow out in each 
of its stages the transformation of the Roman empire into modern 
independent states,’ and this gave abundant opportunity for the 
historical paradoxes which Seeley loved. In these discursive 
lectures he summed up, as it were, all the views with which his 
name has been specially identified. From time to time, in parallels 
drawn from Scripture history, the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ spoke. 
Ina lecture that dealt with the progress of the ‘ nation-states’ in the 
eighteenth century, ‘ The Expansion of England ’ was foreshadowed. 
In the final lectures of the course Seeley sketched out the concep- 
tion of Napoleon that was to come before the world in his ‘ Short 
History of Napoleon’ in 1886. The lectures are full of the protests 
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in which he took so much pleasure against rhetorical views of 
history. 


We are not to imagine that the claims of Hildebrand had been delibe- 
rately planned from the beginning, and held in reserve by generations of 
popes till the time was ripe for urging them. These are melodramatic 
and sentimental, not sober views of history. We have to explain, not an 
incredible priestly plot, woven through a thousand years, but a transitory 
exaggeration of a sacerdotalism which had been in existence since the 
beginning. 


A similar opportunity came again in his treatment of English 


liberty, which he was careful to regard as the result of geographical 
and other favourable conditions. 


When we look at Europe from a distance we shall be tempted by the 
ethnological fallacy, we shall attribute the political success of Englishmen 
exclusively to ‘ English political capacity,’ or to the ‘ quiet perseverance,’ 
the ‘ common-sense,’ or the ‘ natural moderation’ of the Anglo-Saxon in 
distinction to all other races. It is, no doubt, hard to reject the doctrine 
that we are better than other people when it presents itself in the form of 
a grand inductive law. 


But while he denounced rhetorical views of history, the ma- 
jestic longevity of the Holy Roman Empire inspired him to a 
rhetoric of his own. After a long and close discussion of the 
‘Romanism ’ of the middle ages, in which he saw a combination of 
‘ Romanity, the religion of the Seven Hills,’ and ‘ Christianity, the 
religion of Mount Zion,’ he pointed out that Dante perceived the 
double character of Romanism in his day. 

Dante, led by two guides, Beatrice, who symbolised Christian theology, 
and Virgil, who ‘was born under Julius and lived under the good 
Augustus,’ sees in the deepest pit of hell’s ninth circle the giant Lucifer, 
with his three mouths, in which he champs eternally three great 
criminals—in the one Judas Iscariot, for a reason we can easily under- 
stand ; and in the other two, Brutus and Cassius, because they murdered 
the first Roman emperor. 


The point is not that there is anything new here, for the 
passage is little more than a paraphrase of Mr. Bryce, but that 
Seeley, in spite of his apparent renunciation of rhetoric, was keenly 
alive to the rhetorical possibilities of his subject. He rejected a 
rhetorical view, but he did not reject a rhetorical statement of a 
sober view, and his habit of deliberate self-restraint enabled him, 
when he did use rhetoric, to use it with prodigious effect. He was 
himself the pattern of these austere virtues, and yet he wielded 
all the spells of eloquence as well. It was as though, like King 
Solomon, we had chosen wisdom, and received riches also. Thus from 
the beginning Seeley’s supremacy over young men was assured. 
But this supremacy did not rest upon the professor’s public 
lectures alone. His old pupils carry with them grateful recollections 
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of his ‘ Conversation Class.’ The subject was political science studied 
by way of discussion, and discussion under the reverential conditions 
that prevailed resolved itself into question and answer——Socrates 
exposing the folly of the Athenians. It was mainly an exercise in 
the definition and scientific use of terms. What is liberty? 
Various definitions of the term would be elicited from the class and 
subjected to analysis. The authors of them would be lured by a 
subtle cross-examination into themselves exposing their inconsis- 
tencies. Then the professor would take up his parable. He would 
first discuss the different senses in which the term had already 
been used in literature. Coleridge admired the French Revolution 
as a triumph of liberty because he liked ‘ the free motion of the 
clouds ;’ Shelley, in the ‘ Masque of Anarchy,’ suggests that starv- 
ing men are not free; according to him liberty is something to eat. 
Some writers speak as though it were decentralisation, and Mill uses 
it to express independence of public opinion. From an examination 
of these inconsistent accounts the professor would proceed to the 
business of building up by a gradual process, and with the help of 
the class itself, a definition of his own. Liberty is the opposite of 
government, and there is perfect liberty only where there is no 
state. Thus liberty is not necessarily good, and there is no point 
in the common antithesis between liberty and licence. We are not 
concerned here to defend the definition, but only the method of the 
great teacher who promulgated it. It was not told us on authority 
as something to remember, but we assisted ourselves at the creation 
of it. Thus it became a possession to be enjoyed with a title 
analogous to the title of authorship. It took an hour to define 
liberty, but the leisurely process had the highest educational value. 
It was an application to literature of the methods that are usually 
regarded as peculiar to science. 

And this leads naturally to what lay behind all Seeley’s public 
teaching, his definite and reasoned conception of the nature and 
functions of history. According to him, history has an allotted 
place among the sciences, and is in a fair way to become an exact 
science itself. He would sometimes put it that history is the resi- 
duum left by the sciences as they take possession one by one of the 
various departments of phenomena. ‘At one time all phenomena 
were recorded by historians. Livy tells us that a bull spoke, but 
now this department has been annexed by physiology.’ But the 
phenomena that are left to history can be dealt with scientifically. 
There is a ‘ political’ science, the science of states. The method of 
this science is similar in character to that of other sciences; it 
proceeds by observation and induction, though it is unable to conduct 
experiments. -It is therefore all the more dependent upon a large 
supply of trustworthy registered observations. These are history. 
Thus the method of modern political science differs from that of the 
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earlier political thinkers in two ways. In the first place, where 
early historians took little pains to secure trustworthy observations, 
modern historians take immense trouble about the authentication 
of facts, and apply to recorded observations tests which are not 
needed in any other science. In the second place, where Aristotle 
reasoned concerning the best state, modern political science sets aside 
deliberately the problems of good and bad. There is also another 
close resemblance between the method of political science and that 
of the other sciences, for in a sense the state can be described as an 
organism. The analogy was noticed by early writers, as in the fable 
of the Belly and the Members, or in the phrase of St. Paul, 
‘schism in the body.’ But it is not more than an analogy, since 
the development of the state is partly self-conscious. 

Though Seeley makes large concessions to his critics when he 
admits that the conclusions of political science are incapable of 
verification, and the development of the state organism is partly 
self-conscious, he held firmly himself in all his public teaching to 
his main position that a scientific treatment of history is possible. 
He set himself ‘ problems,’ constructed ‘ formule’ for the ‘ solution * 
of these problems, and regarded the explanation of historical 
‘causation’ as his principal business. Thus his attitude towards 
the political controversies of history was naturally that of a man of 
science. ‘Some historians,’ he would say, ‘do not classify corrupt 
governments or states of low civilisation. It is as though a scien- 
tific man should refuse to classify a centipede on the ground that he 
disapproved of creatures that had more than four legs.’ Thus he 
thought with Freeman that there was no real distinction for the 
historian between ancient and modern history, although, unlike 
Freeman, he found it convenient for certain purposes. And the 
same attitude of mind led him to refuse to distinguish, on the other 
side, between history and politics. According to him all the 
phenomena of states are the proper business of the historian, and 
it is from the labours of the historian that the statesman obtains 
materials for forming a judgment. ‘ History,’ he said, ‘is the 
school of statesmanship.’ If the question had ever been put to 
him, he would probably have held that the functions of a royal 
commission are historical in the strict sense of the term. That 
his literary instincts should have prevented his being always con- 
sistent is not surprising. It is the author of a vehement moral 
condemnation of Napoleon who writes : 

The danger of the controversial study of history is, not that it makes 
us judge unjustly, but that it makes us judge at all. Men are apt to forget 
the proper historical question, and to lose exactitude of definition in 
exuberance of praise or blame. 

No one was more sensitive to the charm of romance, or more 
habitually inclined, by stating a paradox in the very process of 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. LL 
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explanation, to make his audience feel the attraction of the un- 
explained, Yet it is he who says in another place : 


Some would have all history partake of the nature of romance, but in 
reality history is the exact opposite of romance. Romance excites wonder: 
history appeases it ; romance seizes upon the marvellous, the unaccountable : 
history, by explaining causes, destroys the existence of the unexplained. 


It will be doubted by some whether Seeley’s view of history is 
one that can be maintained in the present imperfect state of human 
knowledge. His critics may be disposed to regard his use of 
the terminology of science as somewhat misleading; they may 
urge that the concessions made to them are so great as to involve 
a practical surrender of the whole position ; the fact remains that. 
for five-and-twenty years an acute and subtle thinker invested this 
view with an irresistible fascination. And there can be no doubt 
that for the purposes of education it possessed great practical value. 
Seeley’s method taught a high sense of the dignity of history, and 
this in turn drew out the best powers of those who studied it under 
him, and inspired them with the kind of devotion to a subject. 
which is only found among those who thoroughly believe in it. 
They felt that they were not concerned with musty records so much 
as with the great elemental forces that determined over centuries. 
of time the organised life of mankind. The method also encouraged 
definiteness in investigation, for the true historian was not a mere 
digger in likely places on the chance of finding spoil. And if it 
was all based on a dream, a suspicion may sometimes cross our 
minds that the hope of completing the imperfect chains of 
causation and filling up the gaps in human knowledge, which at 
once inspires and gives definiteness to ordinary scientific investiga- 
tion, is based upon a dream also. Whether Seeley was right or 
wrong in his view of history, matters little to his memory. It 
is sufficient that he was a great influence in his day and genera- 
tion in favour of thoroughness of investigation, of habits of clear 
thinking and lucid expression, and that he did all in his power to- 
bestow upon his pupils the incommunicable gift of style. Many 
who are middle-aged men to-day, in the full stream of active life, 
thought of him to the end with the same reverence as when they 
sat at his feet as scholars. It is in his teaching that they find the 
source of that intellectual inspiration which sometimes comes at 
the impressionable time of life, like the philosopher’s stone, to 
transmute base metal into gold. J. R. Tanner. 
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Notes and Documents 


THB PASCHAL CANON ATTRIBUTED TO ANATOLIUS OF LAODICEA. 


I, 


The Paschal List of Nineteen Years attributed to Anatolius, 
Bishop of Laodicea, c. s.v. 280. 


- Feria Aequinoctii Luna 


Aequinoctii Dies Paschae ‘tae 
1 Sabbato xxvi xv Kal. Maii xviii 
2 Dominica vii Kalendis Aprilis xiv 
3 ii feria xviii xi Kal. Maii xvi 
4 iii feria {| xxix Idibus Aprilis xix 
5 iv feria x iv Kal. Aprilis xiv 
6 v feria XXxi xiv Kal. Maii xvi 
7 Sabbato ii vi Kal. Aprilis xvii 
x Dominica xiii Kalendis Aprilis XX 
9 ii feria Xxiv xviii Kal. Maii xv 
10 iii feria v viii Idus Aprilis XV 
11 iv feria xvi iv Kal. Aprilis XX 
12 v feria XxVii iii Idus Aprilis xv 
13 vi feria viii iii Nonas Aprilis xvii 
14 Sabbato XX ix Kal. Maii XX 
15 Dominica i vi Idus Aprilis Xv 
16 ii feria xii ii Kal. Aprilis xviii 
17 iv feria xxiii xiv Kal. Maii xix 
18 v feria iv ii Nonas Aprilis xiv 
19 vi feria XV vi Kal. Aprilis xvii 


Txe construction of the Paschal canon in which this list of Easters 
is contained is attributed to Anatolius of Alexandria, who was 
bishop of the church of the Laodiceans towards the close of the 
third century.?- By some modern writers this attribution has been 
regarded as a well-authenticated and trustworthy one ;* by others 


' Anatolii Alexandrini Laodicensis in Syria Episc. Canon Paschalis nunc 
primum e veteri MS. in lucem editus et brevi commentario illustratus ab Aegidio 
Bucherio, Soc. Jesu ; opus De Doctrina Temporum (Antwerp, 1634, fol.), pp. 433 e¢ 
seqq. Dr. Bruno Krusch, in his paper in the Newes Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 
diltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 1884, Bd. ix. p. 142, has edited the canon from a 
different manuscript. 

* Eusebius, H. E£. vii. 32; Jerome (De Viris Illustribus, cap. 73) says of Anato- 
lius, cuius ingenii magnitudinem de volumine quod super pascha composuit, et 
decem libris de arithmeticae institutionibus intelligere possumus. 

* Bucher dates the compilation of this canon in a.p, 276, and refers (p. 465) 
to George Heerwart, who, in his Nova Chronologia, cap. 236, had dated it in a.p. 277. 
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the whole compilation has been pronounced to be a forgery.‘ 
The ecclesiastics of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries do 
not appear do have suspected that this Paschal list and canon were 
a product of the fifth century; and though Baeda rejected it he 
did not do so because it could not have been written by Anatolius, 
but because the Latin version of it, with which he was acquainted, 
was evidently the work of schismatic computists, who had not 
scrupled to alter and emend (at least so Baeda judged) in 
accordance with their peculiar views.® Both schismatic and 
orthodox celebrants professed to regard the supposed author of the 
canon as one who was worthy of all praise. The canon attributed 
to Anatolius plays a very prominent part in the disputations and 
the epistolary controversies connected with the Easter observances 
of the schismatic churches of the British Isles. This prominence 
is the more remarkable on account of the fact that those eccle- 
siastics who invoked the authority of Anatolius as that of one 
who provided the sanction of their schismatic observance of Easter 
did not obey the Paschal decrees which they undoubtedly believed 
him to have promulgated. Notwithstanding this disobedience 
they always referred to the canon of Anatolius as that upon which 
their custom of celebrating Easter upon the 14th moon, when that 
fell upon Sunday, was founded.* 

There can be no doubt but that the Paschal canon which we 


possess is identical with that which is so frequently referred to in 
the disputes respecting the proper time of Easter observance. 
Columbanus of Luxeuil, in his Paschal epistle to Pope Gregory 


Denis Petau (opus De Doctrina Temporum (Lutet. Paris. 1627), iv. 15 and vi. 11) 
attributes the grave errors of the West respecting the date of the vernal equinox 
to an incorrect version of this canon. This version both Petau and Bucher assigned 
to Rufinus. Fabricius also (Bibl. Graec. tom. iii. p. 461) regarded this canon as 
a genuine work of the bishop of Laodicea. 

4 Dr. Ludwig Ideler (Handbuch der Chronologie, 1826, Bd. ii. pp. 229-33), where 
he was not misled by Van der Hagen, undoubtedly arrived. at correct conclusions 
relative to the spuriousness of the canon. Van der Hagen (De Cyclis Paschalibus, 
p- 115 seqq:) dated the construction of this canon about a.p. 650 (see, however, 
note 46, infra). The Rev. Lewis Hensley (article ‘ Easter,’ Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, 1875, p. 593) declared it to be a forgery. 

5 Ipsum vero libellum Anatolii postmodum in aliquibus Latinorum exemplaribus 
esse corruptum eorum nimirum fraude qui paschae verum tempus ignorantes [sc. the 
Seots of Ireland and the Britons] errorem suwm tanti Patris auctoritate defendere 
gestirent; v. Baeda’s Epistle (iv.) to Wicraed, De Paschae Celebratione, sive de 
aequinoctio vernali juxta Anatoliwm (ap. Migne, Patrol. Cursus, tom. xciv. col. 679, D). 

® Columbanus is the earlest schismatic who mentions it; see his epistie to the 
fathers convened to the Gallican synod of a.p. 602 in order to discuss the question of 
the Scotic Easter (ap. Migne, tom. lxxx. col. 266, D); and also his epistle to Pope 
Gregory I (ibid. col. 260, C), written before a.v. 604. In the time of Aedan of Holy 
Island (c. a.v. 650) the Picts asserted that they followed the Paschal directions of 
Anatolius (Baeda, H. E. iii. 3; ed. Stevenson, 1838-41, § 155, p. 160). Colman, in the 
Paschal dispute at Whitby, in a.p. 664, made a like assertion (Baeda, HH. EF. iii. 25; 
§ 232, p. 225). 
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(written before a.p. 604), presents quotations from it;’ Cummian, 
in his Paschal epistle to Segene, abbot of Iona (written a.p. 633), 
also quotes it;* Wilfrid’s references, in the controversy at Whitby 
(a.D. 664), to its doctrine of the vuy@juepor, or lunar day, are un- 
mistakably occasioned by a superficial review of the peculiarities 
which the canon embodies.’ Baeda, in his epistle addressed to 
Bishop Wicraed concerning the date of pseudo-Anatolius’s equinox,!” 
presents several direct references to the lunar method of this canon, 
and also elsewhere '' criticises the peculiar position of the saltus 
lunaris in this Paschal list. 

It is certain that this Paschal canon could not have been 
written before the middle of the fourth century. Anatolius became 
bishop at Laodicea in a.p. 270; the compiler of the canon which is 
erroneously attributed to him refers (vide infra) to the advance- 
ment of the vernal equinox in the calendar, and declares that 
those who should celebrate upon any one of the three days which 
had been added to the Paschal period by this advancement would 
be involved in error. In the first place the alteration in the 
calendar date of the vernal equinox did not take place until 
A.D. 825; '* in the second, even if Anatolius of Alexandria, some- 
while bishop of the church of the Laodiceans, had outlived the date 
of the council of Nicaea, he would certainly not have maintained 
that the Alexandrine computations respecting the date of the eccle- 
siastical equinox were erroneous. Neither would he have resisted 
the decree of Nicaea respecting the observance of the equinox." 


7 This quotation is one of considerable length; it varies a little from the canon. 
Cf. the epistle in Migne (tom. Ixxx. col. 260, C and D, and col. 261, A) with the canon 
in Bucher (p. 443, cap. iii.) 

* Cf. the epistle in Migne (tom. lxxxvii. col. 975, C, ll. 8-11) with the canon in 
Bucher (p. 439, cap. i. ll. 15-7). 

* Baeda, H. E. iii. 25 ; § 233, p. 225. © TV. note 5, ut supra. 

" V. Baed. opus de Temporum Ratione, cap. xxx. (ap. Migne, tom. xc. col. 
430, A); and also the same work, cap. xlii. (ibid. col. 475). In the last passage 
cited Baeda says, ... in viv. ejus [sc. Anatolii canonis} anno qui est ultimus 
Ogdoadis mutationem Lunae posuit: faciens illam ascendere in aequinoctio de viii. 
in zx. Bucher makes use of this passage, in conjunction with a remark of St. Cyril, 
to prove that this Latin version of Anatolius existed before St. Cyril wrote. A 
reference to the passage in Cyril’s Paschal prologue which is cited by Bucher (cf. p. 
483, par. 5, with p. 481, par. 1) will show that Cyril spoke of a cycle which effected the 
saltus lunaris every fourteen years (i.e. circulus lexxiv. annorum per sex quatuor- 
decennitates of the Quartodecimans), and not of one which effected the saltus in the 
fourteenth year of a period of nineteen years. 

2 VY. Baed. Epistol. ad Wicred (ap. Migne, tom. xciv. col. 680, C). 

'’ The fathers at Nicaea fixed the vernal equinox for ecclesiastical purposes at 
xii. Kal. April., not because they had performed or had accepted any abstruse 
astronomical calculations, as Gibbon thought (Decline and Fall, &e., cap. xlvii.) 
and other writers have maintained, but because the ratio of the epact assigns the 
earliest possible Easter Day to 22 March; consequently 21 March is necessarily the 
prior term of the Paschal period in the Julian calendar. As the equinox is the prior 
term of the Paschal period according to the law of Moses, the law and the calendar, 
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This Paschal canon contains, in short, nothing whatever which 
can be correctly ascribed to Anatolius, except those passages which 
are extracted from the ‘Church History’ of Eusebius (vii. 32). 


Il. 


In any comparative consideration of the Paschal principles of the 
British and Irish schismaties there are three criteria to which 
priority of application must be accorded. These are (a) the date 
of the equinox (this was attached by the Britons to 25 March) ; ‘* 
(b) the date of the posterior limit of the Paschal period (this the 
Britons fixed at 21 April); and (c) the treatment accorded to the 
21st moon of the Paschal lunation (this moon the Britons and the 
Irish entirely eliminated from their Paschal observance).'® 

The date at which Anatolius of Laodicea fixed the vernal equinox 
is in dispute; the remarks of Eusebius do not enable us, it is 
contended, to determine this date with certainty.'’ We are not, 


it was supposed, were reduced to agreement by fixing the ecclesiastical equinox 
at this date. 

'* Cf. the Monastic Rule of Columbanus, cap. vii. (ap. Migne, tom. Ixxx. col. 
212, B) ... im vernali aequinoctio, id est octavo Kalendas Aprilis ; and the 
Paschal canon of Anatolius, cap. xii. (ap. Bucher, p. 448), Nobis ergo similiter 
[the comparison is with the Jews, by whom, so pseudo-Anatolius supposed, the 
Paschal lamb was never sacrificed earlier than viii. Kal. April.] si eveniat ut vii. 
Kalendas Apvrilis, et dies Dominica et luna xiv. inveniatur, xiv. Pascha celebrandum 
est. This rejects viii. Kal. April. as unfit for the celebration of Easter. Both 
pseudo-Anatolius (cap. xiii., Bucher, p. 449) and Columbanus (loc. cit.) divide the 
year into four parts, commencing respectively upon the eighth day before the Kalends 
of April, July, October, and January. Compare F. O. Seebass (Ueber Columba von 
Luxeuil’s Klosterregel und Bussbuch, 1883, p. 19, note, and pp. 13, 30-3), who 
directly and convincingly replies to the doubts of Dr. Ebrard (Die iroschottische 
Missionskirche, 1873, pp. 39-41) respecting the date (25 March) of the schismatic 
equinox. Dr. Krusch (‘ Die Einfiihrung des griechischen Paschalritus im Abendlande,’ 
Neues Archiv, 1884, Bd. ix. p. 142) is less helpful, inasmuch as he confines his 
remarks upon this point to ridiculing Ebrard. 

's Baeda’s statement (H. EL. ii. 2; $91, p. 99), quae computatio {sc. that of the 
schismatics] octoginta quatuor annorum circulo continetur when amplified and ex- 
plained by a reference to the Paschal epistle of St. Ambrose (ap. Bucher, pp. 477-8, 
par. 8), in which we read that the posterior Latin limit of celebration of Easter 
was vi. Kalendas Maii, should put this terminal date of British Paschal celebration 
beyond cavil. Dr. Ebrard and Dr. B. MacCarthy, however, question its correctness. 
See also Baeda (H. E.v. 21; § 444, p. 408) and Ideler (Handbuch, Bd. ii. p. 295) in 
support of the date assigned. 

'® Wilfrid, replying to Colman (H. EL. iii. 25; § 231, p. 225), says, Item, lunam 
vicesimam primam ... @ celebratione vestri Paschae funditus eliminatis. Ceolfrid 
(Epistola ad Naitanum, ap. Baed. H. E. v. 21; § 433, p. 399) makes an identical 
remark: Et cum vicesima prima die mensis Pascha Dominicum celebrare refugiunt 
[sc. the Seots and Britons], patet, &c. In any other field of research such statements, 
in such an authority, would, I am convinced, be regarded as conclusive. In investi- 
gations of early British and Irish history, however, it is the practice to discard 
ancient or contemporary notices when they disagree with modern theories. E.g. vide 
Van der Hagen (Observationes in Prosperi Chronicon, 1733, cap. xxxviii. p. 338) and 
Dr. Krusch (in Neues Archiv, Bd. ix. p. 169). 

'7 If the true decemnovennal canon of Anatolius had been constructed in a.p. 276, 
as Bucher maintained respecting the false canon, then the opinion of some commen- 
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however, concerned with the determination of this date, inasmuch 
as the following passage clearly indicates that this Paschal canon, 
having been written, as I have just observed, later than a.p. 325, 
could not have been written by Anatolius, who was already famous 
for his learning in a.p. 262. After blaming the Gallican computists 
for their willingness to celebrate upon moon 21 and moon 22, the 
canon (cap. v.) continues (Bucher, p. 444)— 


Sed quid mirum si in xxi. luna erraverint qui tres addiderunt dies 
ante Aequinoctium in quibus Pascha immolari posse definiunt ? 


The three days referred to are 22, 28, and 24 March, which 
were added to the Paschal period by the council of Nicaea ; there- 
fore the computist who constructed this Paschal canon dated the 


vernal equinox, in theory, at 25 March, even as the Scots and the 
Britons did in practice. 


The Paschal canon of pseudo-Anatolius differed from British and 
Trish custom, however, in dating its posterior limit of celebration 
iz. Kal. Mai. It consequently exceeded the proper time, from the 
point of view of British custom, by two days, and could not, upon 


this account, have been regarded by the Britons as a trustworthy 
guide. 


The lunar observance enjoined by pseudo-Anatolius is presented 
in cap. iv. of the canon (Bucher, p. 444) in the following rule :— 


Omnis namque dies in lunae computatione non eodem numero quo 
mane initiatur ad vesperum '* finitur, quia dies quae mane in luna, id est, 


tators that Anatolius of Laodicea dated the equinox at 19 March is supported by the 
fact that the vernal equinox fell at this period on 20 March. Therefore in a leap 
year (e.g. 276) it fell one day earlier in the calendar. Mr. Hensley, in his article 
concerning Easter, already referred to, makes a curious mistake respecting this 
point. He says that the (supposed) caleulations of the council of Nicaea which 
resulted in dating the equinox 21 March were incorrect— because the equinox only 
fell upon that date once in four years.’ The effect of intercalation is to advance an 
astronomical event in the calendar and not to retard it. 

‘8 Vesperum is one of the seven unequal portions into which the ancient com- 
putists divided the night season ; it must not be confounded with the more frequently 
recurring ad vesperam. Vesperuim immediately succeeds crepusculwm, which 
extends from the going down of the sun to the appearance of the evening star in the 
west. Cf. the Monastic Rule of David, which is preserved in Ricemarch’s Life of 
St. David (ed. Rees, Cambro-British Saints, 1853, pp. 127-8), with Baeda, De 
Temporum Ratione, cap. vii., ‘De Nocte’ (ap. Migne, tom. xe. col. 325, A). David’s 
rule required the monks, at the evening office, to serve God upon their knees, in 
prayer—quoadusque sidera celo visa jinitum clauderent diem. As with the Britons the 
appearance of Vesper rounded the divinely appointed day, therefore the day of the 
Britons was made up of the evening and the morning, and was consequently a 
vux@jpepoy, Proofs of this abound in the lives edited by Rees. Similarly pseudo- 
Anatolius, cap. iii. (Bucher, p. 443), uses ‘vigil’ as coincident and conterminous 
with feria, both the vigil and the feria being completed at midniht. 

Dr. Reeves, long ago, showed that this was the case in Iona (v. Columba, ed. 1857, 
‘ Additional Notes,’ p. 310). This important fact has not been realised by continental 
inquirers; see the wholly erroneous computation of the obit of St. Columba by Dr. 
Bruno Krusch (loc. cit. p. 143), and the unnecessary emendation by Seebass (Ueber 
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usque ad sextam et dimidium horae xiii. annumeratur, eadem ad 
vesperum xiv. invenitur. Unde ergo et Pascha usque ad xxi. in 
vesperum extendi praecipitur ; quae mane sine dubio, id est, usque ad 
eum quem diximus horarum terminum xx. habebatur. 

Computa ergo a fine xiii. lunae quod est initium xiv. ad finem 
vicesimae, unde et xxi. principium inchoatur ; et invenies septem tantum 
dies Azymorum, in quibus verissimum Pascha Domini ducatu praefinitum 
est immolari debere. 


The computistical contentions of pseudo-Anatolius are, therefore, 
as follows: (1) The feria, or Roman day, which extends from 
midnight to midnight,'® has portions of two lunar days, and has, 
therefore, two lunar values, one a diurnal value, the other a 
nocturnal value.2° (2) The Paschal week, or rather the se’nnight, 
should commence with the beginning of the fourteenth moon, and 
should not be extended beyond the end of the twentieth moon. 
Consequently Sunday, moon 13-4, ought to be regarded as the 
true Pasch, and Sunday, moon 20-1, ought to be rejected. In 
this particular pseudo-Anatolius is not in agreement with the 
custom of the Irish and the Britons. He is not, however, consist- 
ent in his observance of Easter. It is clear that he considered 
that the Paschal feast should be celebrated upon Sunday evening ; 
consequently, when he assigns Easter Day to moon 20, as he 
does in the years 8, 11, and 14, by so doing he enjoins celebration 
upon the twenty-first moon, because moon 20 marks the morning 


of Sunday in these years. Colman, in the famous dispute at 
Whitby (Baeda, ‘H. E.’ iii. 25; § 229, p. 222), declared that in 
continuing to observe Easter after the fashion of his forefathers he 
was guided by the authority and depended upon the sanction of 
St. John the Apostle and of Anatolius. Wilfrid replied to Colman 
in these words (ibid. § 233, p. 225):— 


Constat .... Anatolium virum sanctissimum doctissimum ac laude 
esse dignissimum ; sed quid vobis cum illo cum nec ejus decreta servetis ? 
Ille enim in pascha suo, regulam utique veritatis sequens circulum decem 
et novem annorum posuit, quem vos aut ignoratis, aut agnitum et a tota 
Christi ecclesia custoditum pro nihilo contemnitis. [lle sic in pascha 
dominico quartam decimam lunam computavit ut hance eadem ipsa die, 
more Aegyptiorum, quintam decimam lunam ad vesperam esse fateretur. 
Sic item vicesimam die dominico paschae annotavit ut hance, declinata 


Columba von Luxeuil’s Klosterregel und Bussbuch, p. 13) of a reference to the 
coincidence of the vespers of the vux@fuepoy of the Lord’s Day with the vigil of 
septima feria, viz. nocte Dominica sabbati vigiliae. 

 .. Romani a medio noctis in medium; Baeda, De Temporum Ratione, 
cap. v. (ap. Migne, tom. xe. col. 313, B), and De Divisionibus Temporum, cap. viii. 
(ap. Migne, tom. xc. col. 656, B); and compare Censorinus, Pliny, and other writers 
quoted by Ideler (Handbuch, Bad. i. pp. 80, 100). 

* Cf. the lunar computation of the trabeation by Epiphanius, in his work 
Adversus Haereses, ii. 26 (ap. Migne, Patrol., Series Graeca, tom. xli. col. 
934, C D), 
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eadem die, esse vicesimam primam crederet. Cujus regulam distinctionis 
vos ignorasse probat, quod aliquoties pascha manifestissime ante pleni- 
lunium, id est, in tertia decima luna, facitis. 


From these remarks we may assume that Wilfrid did not 
question the authenticity of the Paschal list attributed to Anatolias. 
Wilfrid asserted (1) that the schismatics did not obey the decrees 
of Anatolius ; (2) that Anatolius presented orthodox decemnovennal 
computation, which the schismatics despised; (3) that Anatolius 
treated the Paschal vuy@juepov according to the custom of the 
Alexandrines ; (4) that where he dated the Paschal Sunday upon 
moon 14 he actually assigned celebration to moon 15, and (5) that 
where he dated the Paschal Sunday upon moon 20 he actually 
assigned celebration to moon 21. 

The first assertion of Wilfrid must be admitted to ve correct, 
inasmuch as the schismatics would not obey this Paschal canon in 
celebrating after 21 April. The second and third assertions are 
inaccurate. The day of the Alexandrine computists proceeded 
from sunset to sunset ; *! the lunar day of this computist commenced 
and terminated at 12.30 p.m. This day, consequently, was not the 
Alexandrine or Egyptian day.” When Wilfrid asserted that the 
Alexandrine Pasch is discoverable in the Paschal canon which we 
are considering, he was in error; the Alexandrines never kept 
Easter upon moon 15* when the evening of that moon fell upon 
Sunday. Wilfrid’s fourth assertion is equally erroneous when 
viewed from the standpoint of pseundo-Anatolian principle; as the 
anonymous computist included the whole of the 14th moon in his 
Paschal se’nnight, he necessarily rejected the whole of the 21st 
moon. His practice, however, as displayed in the years 8, 11, and 
14, reveals inconsistencies which have already been referred to, and 
which give some countenance to Wilfrid’s assertion. 

If we examine the lunar method of this computist, as it is 
exhibited in cap. ix. of the canon (vr. Bucher, p. 446), we shall 
discover other peculiarities. ‘The commencement of the lunar 
year is dated 1 Jan. The lunations, after that of February, are 
divergent throughout the year from those which are computed by 
decemnovennal rules. These lunations run: Kal. Januar., 1. i. 
Kal. Februar., l. ii. ; Kal. Mart., l.i.; Kal. April., l. iii. After April 
1... Aegyptit ab occasu ad occasum [diet cursum deducunt}; Baeda, De 
Temporum Ratione, cap. v. (ap. Migne, tom. xe. col. 313), and ef. other authorities in 
Ideler (v. wt supra, note 19). 

*2 The Umbrians commenced their day at high noon; v. Baeda and Ideler, loce. 
citt. I cannot trace any connexion, nor yet do I know if the custom of the ancient 
Umbrians which is mentioned by Pliny (H. N. ii. 79) lingered into later ages. 

* Sunday evening, moon 15, falls upon the same day of the calendar month as 
Sunday morning, moon 14. When the Paschal moon 14 fell upon Sunday the 
Alexandrines always deferred celebration to moon 21. Cf., from among many refer- 


ences to this practice, S. Theophil. Prolog. Paschal. (ap. Bucher, p. 472, par. 3), and 
8. Ambros. Epistol. de Festo Paschali (ibid. p. 476, par. 5). 
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one day is added for each month, and the full and hollow moons 
alternate until the end of the year. The lunations of March and 
September have only 29 days allotted to them. When this treat- 
ment of the lunations is compared with Alexandrine practice, the 
following differences are discoverable: The Alexandrine computists, 
when using the Julian calendar, commenced the year upon 1 
Sept.“ They gave thirty days to the lunation of March in common 
years, and always thirty days to the lunation of September, which 
was the head of their lunar year ; * in those lunar years in which 
thirteenth month is intercalated, i.c. in embolismic years, the Alex- 
andrines allotted thirty-one days to the lunation of March. These 
divergencies demonstrate that the computation embodied in the 
Paschal canon falsely attributed to Anatolius of Alexandria is not 
purely Alexandrine. As, however, the Paschal list is one of nine- 
teen years and the saltus lunaris is effected only once in this period, 
the computation of these nineteen Easters is decemnovennal. The 
decemnovennal nature of the computation is the only characteristic 
which is common to both pseudo-Anatolius and the Alexandrines. 


Il. 


The reconstruction of the Paschal list of pseudo-Anatolius 
necessarily depends upon the application of his Paschal method to 
the analysis of the data which are embodied in the list. These data 
are presented in four classes. We find the feria of the day of the 
equinox, the calendar date of Easter Day, the moon’s age at the 
equinox, and the moon’s age on Easter Day. ‘Two of these classes 
of data, therefore, belong to the Sabbatical cycle and the other two 
to the pseudo-Anatolian lunar cycle. 

It is well known to computists that, if the bissextile position of 
any year be given, as well as the moon’s age, by table, upon any 
day in that year, the Paschal year indicated by these data can 
only occur twice in 1,064 years. If, therefore, we can discover the 
true Sabbatical sequence of the years whose Easters are dated in 
this Paschal list, the completion of the task is merely a matter of 
inspection, whose result, when the wide intervals just referred to 
are kept in view, has every element of apodictic certainty. 

A superficial examination of the list which heads these notes 
will show that only two years, 7 and 17 namely, appear to have 
been treated as bissextile ; that the annual increase of lunar worth 
of the day of the equinox is eleven days, and that the triennial 
intercalation is one of thirty days; that the saltus lwnaris occurs 
in the middle of the lunar period and not at the end ; that some of 

** VY. S. Ambros. Epistol. de Festo Paschali (ibid. p. 477, par. 7, ll. 16 et seqq.); 
and cf. Baed. De Temporum Ratione, cap. xx. (ap. Migne, tom. xe. col. 395, C), and 
also L’ Art de vérifier les Dates, tome i. p. 52. 


** Concerning the lunation of Thoth-September see L’Art, &c., tome i. sec. xi, 
‘ De l’Ere de Dioclétien,’ pp. 50 2. 
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the dates of Easter do not mark the Lord’s Day; and that the 
calendarist has, apparently, produced a Sabbatical cycle which 
repeats after nineteen years. ‘This list, therefore, as we possess it, 
is an impossible one. Its Sunday letters run: A (or B), G, F, E, 
D, C; A (or G), G, F, E, D, C, B, A, G, F; D (or C), C, B. As 
it stands the list is either an irresponsible and worthless confusion, 
or else the Sabbatical sequence has been tampered with in order to 
conceal a fraud. 

(1) We know that the British and Irish schismatics would not 
celebrate Easter later than 21 April; the Paschal list enjoins one 
celebration—that of 14, upon 23 April. This transgression of the 
Latin limit of the Paschal period is very noteworthy ; it recalls to 
the memory the important schism of a.p. 444, in which year, as the 
day of the Passion was extended to 21 April, the games at Rome in 
honour of the building of the city were not celebrated, and Easter 
was kept upon Sunday, 23 April.” 

(2) If we analyse the data which are supplied by the year 7, we 
find that this year is bissextile, inasmuch as its equinox falls two days 
later in the week than that of the preceding year. As the moon of 
the equinox is two days old, and as the moon of Easter Day is seven- 
teen days old, therefore, moon 17 should fall in April. Conse- 
quently dies Paschae, vi. Kal. April., as it is in the list, is incorrect. 

If we emend this to vi. Id. April. we still do not insure the 
concurrence of all the data. If vi. Id. April. be moon 17, then 
moon 2 must fall ix. Kal. April. This date is the prior term of the 
British Paschal period, however. 25 March, Saturd: y, moon 2, gives 
9 April (v. Id. April.), Sunday, moon 17, as Easter Day. This, 
however, neither agrees with the date in the list nor yet with the 
emendation suggested. Therefore either we must alter the 
numerals which date the Easter of year 7 or we must assume 
that, in his computation of the vuy@ypepov, pseudo-Anatolius 
preferred to give the feria of 24 March, and to compute the lunar 
worth of that day. 

If we read—equinox term {24 March]: Saturday, moon 2; 
Easter Day : 8 April (ri. Id. April.), Sunday, moon 17—all the data 
of year 7 are in agreement. As 8 April is moon 17, 1 April must 
be moon 10; moon 10 is the lunar value of the Kalends of April 
in the first year of the decemnovennal cycle—i.c. in the year of 
nulla epacta.™ Therefore we have these data—year i. of X1X. and 





*6 Plutarch, Vita Rom. cap. xii., says that Rome was built on the xi. Kalendas 
Maias; v. Ideler, Handbuch, Ba. ii. p. 266. Prosper, in his chronicle (ap. Migne, 
tom. li. col. 600, B), refers to the Easter of a.p. 444 in these terms: Pascha Domini ix. 
Calendas Maii celebratum est. Nec erratum est, quia inde xi. Calendarwn Maiarum 
dies passionis fuit. Ob cuius reverentiam natalis urbis Romae sine circensibus 
transiit. 

* For the meaning of this and other computistical terms the reader is referred to 
Petau (De Doctrina Temporum, tom. i. cap. xxiv. p. 597) and to the computistical 
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leap-year with Sunday upon 8 April—to discover the a.v. Golden 
number I. and Sunday letters A G concur in a.p. 456 and in a.p. 988. 

(3) In the year 17 of the list we find the second bissextile. The 
years 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 have, respectively, if we compute 
with the dates of the Easter Days which are assigned to these years 
in the list, the Sunday letters A, G, F, C,C, and B. Such a 
sequence of letters is, of course, impossible. Year 17, equinox : 
quarta feria, moon 23; Easter Day: moon 19, requires Sunday to 
fall vii. and not vir. Kal. Mai. The Sunday letter of 17, therefore, 
is E, and this year is not a leap-year. The true leap-year, upon 
examination, will be found to be 18. This year has—equinox : 
quinta feria, moon 4; Easter Day: 4 April, moon 14—all which 
dates are in agreement. 4 April, moon 14, allots moon 11 to 1 
April; moon 11 minus 10 (the lunar regular of the Kalends of 
April) gives one moon of epact. This epact is connoted with the 
golden number XII. Therefore we have these data—year xii. of 
XIX. with Sunday upon 4 April—to discover the a.p. Golden 
number XII. and Sunday letters D C concur in a.p. 448, and in 
a.D. 980. Thus the year 14 of the list equals a.p. 444; the year 
18 equals a.p. 448, and the year 7 equals a.p. 456. 

The years 14 to 19 and 1 and 2 indicate, in the age of the 
moon at the equinox, the golden numbers VIII. to XV. ; the year 7, 
as we have just discovered, is a year whose golden number is ]. 
Therefore from 1 to 13 of the list the golden numbers are XIV. 
to VII.; from 14 to 19 the golden numbers are VIII. to XIII. How 
are we to account for this obvious dislocation ? 

This Paschal list presents seventy-six computistical items. 
Analysis of these items, both in their annual groupings and in 
their particular sequences—a method of investigation which is not 
more tedious than it is necessary—will reveal the correctness of the 
following assertions :— 

(1) The equinox is dated viii. Kal. April. in the years 1 and 2 
and from 14 to 19; it yields place to the prior term of British 
celebration, ix. Kal. April, namely, from 8 to 138. 

(2) The true incidence of the leap-years is concealed by the 
variation from the equinox date, and also by the erroneous connota- 
tion of the bissextile with the year 17. Thiserror has already been 
discussed, and its correction renders it obvious that the leap-years 
are 8, 7,11; and14and18. The intercalation in 8 is concealed by 
the advancement of the equinox term in that year from 25 March 
t» 24 March; the leap in 11 has been purposely ignored, and the 
‘ Dissertation ’ in tome i., L’ Art, &e. Dionysius Exiguus (Epistola IL., De Pascha, ap. 
Bucher, p. 490) says, . . . decemnovennalis Cyclus per Ogdoadem et Endecadem 
semper in se revolvitur. The first eight years form the ogdoade, the remaining eleven 


the hendecade. Baeda, De Temporum Ratione, cap. xlii. (ap. Migne, tom. xe. 


col. 475, A), says of the 14th year of pseudo-Anatolius, qui est ultimus Ogdoadis, i.e. 
has golden number VIII. 
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leap in 14 reveals the fraud of which the computist who framed 
this Easter list was guilty. 

(3) The age of the moon at the equinox is that of 25 March 
in 1 and 2, and from 14 to 19; it is that of 24 March from 3 to 6 
and from 7 to 18. As the computist purposely omitted to effect 
the saltus in the year 7, after the year xix. of XIX., the moon is one 
day younger on 24 March from 7 to 18 than it should be. 

(4) The Easter dates are divisible into two classes—(«) those 
dates which indicate Easter Day; (6) those dates which indicate 
what pseudo-Anatolius regarded as the morning of the Paschal 
vuxOnpepor, i.e. Monday morning. In the former case the lunar 
value is that of the calendar date ; in the latter case the lunar value 
is that of the day preceding the calendar date. 

(5) The dates of Easter Day after the intercalation in the 
bissextile year 11—i.e. of the Easter Days in 11, 12, and 13—are 
incorrectly computed, the intercalation having been overlooked ; 
they must be emended r. Kal. April., instead of iv. ; ir. Idus 
April., instead of tii. ; ir. Nonas April., instead of iii. 

These peculiarities show that a period of nineteen years has 
been split into portions, one of which is intended to represent the 
ogdoade, the other the hendecade ; * and that the order of these 
years has been purposely broken, so that the list might conceal its 
true period and yet commence with a year whose Sunday letter, 
viz. A, should be identical with that of ,.p. 271, which year enclosed 
the first Easter that Anatolius computed after he became bishop 
at Laodicea. The Easters of the quasi-ogdoade are dated, with 
the exception of two celebrations upon moon 14, upon orthodox 
Easter Days; the Easters of the quasi-hendecade are schismatic 
vuxOjpepa. 

The first year in the list which exhibits a schismatic peculiarity 
which we are able to point to as being one which is discoverable 
in British celebration is 3. In this year Easter is dated one 
month later, than orthodox computation enjoined. In 3 Easter 
should have fallen on 23 March; this was too early, as the British 
churches would not celebrate before the Julian equinox. Therefore 
the date of Easter was put back to 20 April. Having occasion, in 
this year, to reject Alexandrine methods, the computist substi- 
tuted his own corrections and adaptations of the decemnovennal 
method. 

In the light of these discoveries I restore the Paschal list of 
pseudo-Anatolius to its true decemnovennal and __ soli-cyelie 





** Compare the remarks of Cummian respecting an identical deferment presented 
by the celebration of the schismatic Easter of a.p. 631 (Hpistola de Controversia 
Paschali, ap. Migne, tom. ]xxxvii. coll. 977-8). Speaking of the orthodox celebra- 
tion of Easter in Rome of this year, Cummian says, in quo {sc. in Pascha] mense 
integro disjuncti sumus. 


| 
| 
| 
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sequences, as follows (pseudo-Anatolius’s lunar computation, except 
in 10, being retained) :— 


Reconstruction of the Paschal List of Pseudo-Anatolius. 


| Feria of Moon of Moon 

| Year of the the Date of of Golden Sunday 
| the List Equinox: Equinox ; Easter Day Kaster Number Letter 
| 25 Mar. 25 Mar. Day 


14 i nee 23 April XX Vu BA 
15 i i Ps XV IX G 
16 ii xii 31 March XViii x F 
17 iii xxiii 20 April xix XI E 
18 v iiii Sw Xiv XII DC 
19 vi XV 27 March xvii XIII B 
1 vii Xxvi 16-17 April xviii XIV A 
2 i vil 1 mn xiv XV G 
a “ mo of Date of the 


Equinox; | Equinox ; sualane a 
24 Mar. | 24 Mar. eee 


ii XViii 20-21 April 
ili XXiX 3:33 .. 
iiii x 28-29 March 
v Xxi 17-18 April 
vii ii 8-9 ,, 

i xiii 31 March-1 A. 
ii Xxilii 13-14 April 
iii v = 

v Xvi 27-28 March 
vi xxvii 9-10 April 
vii viii 1-2 


IV. 

The.date at which this Paschal list was constructed is fixed by 
four indications. It was after a.p. 455; it was before a.p. 462; the 
computistical errors after a.p. 458 are thrice as numerous as they 
are in the preceding fifteen years, and the sequence of the lunations 
set forth by the computist in cap. ix. of his canon (v. supra, p. 521) 
is the sequence of the lunations of a.p. 458. 

In a.p. 455 the Paschal Book of St. Theophilus enjoined the 
celebration of Easter upon viii. Kal. Mai., l. xxi. As this date 
exceeded the Latin limit by three days, the Latin churches were 
in great doubt respecting the proper time of Easter in this year. 
Pope Leo*® decreed that, instead of celebrating upon 24 April, 
moon 21, the Latin churches should celebrate upon 17 April, moon 
14. Leo, after corresponding with the emperor and with the 


* Only the prologue of Theophilus has survived ; the list of Easters has perished. 
We know, however, from Leo’s letters to Marcian, Eudocia, and Bishop Julian, that the 
Paschal Book for One Hundred Years enjoined the celebration of Easter, in this year, 
at viii. Kal. Mai. The important dispute concerning the Easter of a.p. 455 is very fully 
treated by Bucher (pp. 78-92); v. also Ideler (Handbuch, Bd. ii. pp. 265-270). 

% VY. Prosper, who says, in his chronicle (ap. Migne, tom. li. col. 606, A), S. 
Papa Leo xv. Kalendas Maias potius (sc. quam viii. Kal. Mai.) observandum pro- 
testaretur. Leo, in his epistle to Marcian {v. Ideler, Handbuch, Bd. ii. p. 267), as. 
serted that ab wi. Calendarum Aprilium usque in xi. Calendarum Maiarum 
legitimum spatium sit praefixum intra quod omnium varietatum necessitas concluda- 
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bishop of the church of the Alexandrines,*' rescinded this decree 
and ordained that the Pasch of Theophilus should be celebrated in 
the west. 

In a.p. 444 pseudo-Anatolius dated Easter upon 23 April. As he 
had no objection to celebrating later than the Latin limit in this 
year, it is very noticeable that, in a.p. 455, he should avoid exceed 
ing the Latin limit, and should assign Easter to the day which 
Prosper informs us Pope Leo regarded as the correct day before he 
had corresponded with the orientals. 

Pseudo-Anatolius does not, it is true, assign moon 14 to 17 
April in 455, This year is the last of one cycle of XIX. ; consequently 
the Alexandrines treated it as an embolismic year and allotted 
thirty-one days to the lunation of March, which it enveloped. 
Pseudo-Anatolius allotted twenty-nine days only, and thus com- 
menced the lunation of April two days earlier than its proper date. 
Hence, when we read in this Paschal list: [year 6] aequinoetium : 
quinta feria, l. exi. ; dies Paschae: xiv. Kal. Mai., l. xvi.—which data 
we must render, 24 March, Thursday, moon 21, assigning Easter 
to 17-18 April, moon 16—we need have no doubt but that this con- 
notation was penned after the earlier opinion of Leo became known, 
and after the Paschal method of pseudo-Anatolius had been elabo- 
rated. 

The period of nineteen years in which pseudo-Anatolius 
constructed his list of Easters is not extended later than a.p. 462. 
If it had been extended later, then, obviously, the year 444 would 
have been rejected and the limits assigned by the computist (vr. 
Bucher, p. 447) for his computation—Hoe Pascha a vi. [sic] Kalendas 
Aprilis, usque in ix. Kalendas Maii, namely—would have lacked the 
authority and the precept of the Easter of a.p. 444. I infer from 
this that pseudo-Anatolius was not a member of any church, such 
as that of Gaul or that of Spain, which entertained an insuperable 
objection to celebrate Easter later than 21 April.’ If he had been 
averse from exceeding the Latin limit, nothing would have been 
easier than to have retained it by commencing his period of 
nineteen years with the year 445, or with a later year, and thus 
rejecting and ignoring the decree of Leo in 444 entirely. 

Pseudo-Anatolius accepted the decree of Leo, however, even as 
Victorius accepted it.* From this acceptance, and from the 
subsequent rejection of 24 and 25 April by Leo as unfit for 
tur, ut pascha dominicum nec prius possimus habere nec tardius. Ideler points out 
that this certainly rejects the cycle of LXXXIV., and draws attention (p. 269) to the 


discontent of Prosper, who believed that xv. Kal. Mai. (1. xviii., in secundo mense, by 
LXXXIV.) was the true Pasch. 

* YV. Leon. Epistol. (No. xev.) ad occidentales Episcopos; this letter enjoins celebra- 
tion upon viii. Kal. Mai. (Bucher, pp. 88-9; Ideler, loc cit.) 

® Cf. Leon. Epistol., cited note 31. 

*3 Cf. the Easters in ann. 455, 539 in the Paschal canon of Victorius (Bucher, De 
Doctrina Temporum). 
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celebration, there arose that tampering with the decemnovennal 
method which has been referred to already. As the latest Alexan- 
drine Paschal term—that of VIII., namely—falls 18 April, and as 
its latest Easter Day would fall, by the lunar method of pseudo- 
Anatolius, upon 24 April, it is clear that some method of advancing 
the date of this Paschal term, so that its latest Easter Day might 
fall 23 April, would be at once perceived to be necessary. The 
artifice of allotting only twenty-nine days to the lunation of March 
would enable the computist to date the Paschal term of VIII. upon 
16 April, and thus to bring all the Sundays which are thereby co- 
ordinated with VIII. within the pseudo-Anatolian period. 

As this Latin computist dates the posterior limit of celebration 
at 23 April, it is clear that he wrote after the year 444, which was 
the first year in the fifth century in which the Latins exceeded 
their ancient limit of 21 April. 

The lunations of a certain year are computed in cap. ix. of the 
canon; in this computation it is natural to suppose that the 
figures would represent the tabular age of the several lunations at 
the several Kalends in the first year whose Easter was inde- 
pendently computed. In this computation we find that moon 38 
fell upon the Kalends of April. What we seek, therefore, in the 
Paschal list which we are analysing is an Easter Day in April 
whose date and moon shall assign moon 8 to 1 April. There are, 
however, two such Easter Days : the year 1 of the list has 16 April, 
moon 18; the year 9 has 13 April, moon 15. The former year 
agrees with Alexandrine computation in its lunation ; consequently 
we must reject it. The latter year, a common lunar year, not only 
presents the position which we seek, but also, if it be computed by 
Alexandrine methods, shows the difference of one day between 
pseudo-Anatolius and the Alexandrines, which has been already ex- 
plained. Therefore year 9, which equals a.p. 458, is the year whose 
lunations are computed by pseudo-Anatolius according to his own 
lunar method. 

The preceding year, therefore—namely a.p. 457—is necessarily 
the year in which pseudo-Anatolius constructed his Paschal list. 


2 
The British and Irish churches were unable to obey the rule 
of pseudo-Anatolius, for, the following reasons: (a) they kept no 
Pasch later than 21 April; (b) they rejected moon 21 entirely ; 
(c) they broke fast in the evening of moon 13 when the Easter moon 
14 fell upon Sunday ; * and (d) they did not fast upon Sunday. 


*! In Wilfrid’s reply to Colman (Baeda, H. E. iii. 25; § 231, p. 225) we find him 
asserting . . . ita ut tertia decima luna ad vesperam saepius Pascha incipiatis. V. 
also Ceolfrid’s letter to Nechtan (ap. Baeda, H. E. v. 21; § 433, p. 399), and cf. 8. 
Theophil. Prolog. Paschal. (ap. Bucher, p. 472, par. 3). 
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Now pseudo-Anatolius, as we have seen, acted in this manner : 
{a) he was willing to celebrate later than 21 April; ()) he assigned 
certain celebrations to the vespers of moon 21; (c) he broke 
fast upon the evening of moon 14, Sunday, and, consequently, 
(d) he fasted with the Manichees upon the Lord’s Day.” That 
is to say, his Paschal rule and his wholly erroneous and un- 
paralleled theory respecting the vuy@pyepov required this fast. 
That any community kept Easter by this list cannot, ! imagine, be 
admitted for one moment.” Only five of its Easters (a.p. 458-462) 
can be presumed to present a computation which is both a forecast 
and is independent of that of the ‘Paschal Book for One Hundred 
Years’ of Theophilus ; and these five Easters are burdened with no 
less than ten computistical errors. The fourteen earlier Easters 
only present four errors among them, and of these two were 
certainly made of set purpose to conceal the Sabbatical sequence. 

The Easter of a.p. 444, it was known to pseudo-Anatolius, had 
been celebrated at Rome and in some parts of the West upon 23 April. 
Other occidentals had celebrated upon 26 March. This day, 
by the computation of the Latin cycle of LXXXIV., was moon 23. 
The Easter of a.p. 444 is dated by the Latin cycle upon 19 March, 
moon 16. This is an impossible date, being two days before the 
equinox. Hence, in this year, it is certain that no Latin church 
either kept the Easter of LXXXIV. or computed by the lunar method 
of LXXXIV. 26 March is moon 21 by the decemnovennal method 
in VIII. ; this day, according to Latin views, was a fit day for the 
celebration of Easter.” 


% V. Theophil. Prolog. Paschal. (ibid.) : ‘ Deinde ne Dominicd Lund decimaquartd 
existente jejunare cogamur: hoc enim Manichaeorum recte consuetudo possidet. . . - 
neque consequens est ut si in Sabbati [sc. ad vesperam] die decima quarta Luna veniat 
solvamus jejunium.’ The reason for the British churches breaking the Lenten fast at 
the end of moon 13, Saturday, is thus rendered manifest : they did so in order to avoid 
the error of the Manichees and Priscillianists, who fasted upon the Lord’s day. Compare 
also upon this point St. Ambrose’s epistle De Festo Paschali (ap. Bucher, p. 476, ll. 18, 19). 

%6 As the leaders of the Priscillianists were banished to the Scilly Isles by Maximus, 
it is not impossible that the heresy of Priscillian should have been implanted and re- 
ceived upon the mainland of Britain. If the false canon of Anatolius were the work 
of a Priscillianist, we should look, however, to find some allusion to, and pretended 
sanction of, heretical doctrine. Such are absent, I believe, from the canon. This view 
of the question, however, I must leave to scholars who are conversant with the history 
of heresies, and who are skilled in tracing their ramifications and recrudescences. 

The Montanists of Phrygia, a sect of the Quartodecimans which was persecuted by 
Justinian, fixed the equinox at the same date as did pseudo-Anatolius, viz. at ix. Kal. 
April. (v. Adclf Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit der alten Kirche, 1860, p. 395). This, 
similarly, I regard as a coincidence, and no more. 

37 According to the Latins the Paschal xiv. might fall ex xv. Kalendarum 
Aprilium usque in xvii. Kalendarum Maiarum diem; see the Expositum de Die 
Paschae et Mensis of Hilarianus (ap. Galland, Bibliotheca Patruwm (Venet. 1772), tom. 
viii. pp. 745-8). This tract was compiled . . . in die... itt. Nonarum Martiarum post 
Consulatum Arcadii IV. et Honorii ITI.; i.e. 5 March a.v.397. It holds the same place 
with regard to the cycle of LXXXIV. as the Prologues of Theophilus and Cyril hold 
with regard to their Paschal productions. In cap. viii. (p. 746 6) the lunations of 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. MM 
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The appearance of the Alexandrine date of Easter in the 
Paschal list of pseudo-Anatolius does not, of course, warrant the 
assumption that the Church in Britain celebrated Easter in a.p. 444 
according to the directions of Pope Leo and the ‘ Paschal Book’ of 
Theophilus. The circumstances surrounding the computation of 
the Easters of 444 and 455 are so peculiar, however, that we may 
certainly assume that pseudo-Anatolius constructed his canon in 
Britain and that the views of Leo were partially known in that 
country. 

In a.p. 444 Leo decreed that the Latin limits should be exceeded ;. 
in pseudo-Anatolius these limits are exceeded in this year, and the 
date of this Easter is asserted by him to be the true limit of the 
Paschal period. In a.p. 455 Leo decreed, at first, that the Latin 
limits should not be exceeded, but that Easter should be celebrated 
upon 17 April, which was the fourteenth moon ; in pseudo-Anatolius 
the lunar method of the decemnovennal computation is changed, 
and in this year the Latin limits are not exceeded, while Easter is 
assigned to 17 April, in accordance with the opinion which Leo had 
expressed at first. 

Now, in the ‘ Annales Cambriae ’ we read : 


Annus IX.—Pasca commutatur [super diem dominicum] cum Papa 
Leone episcopo Romae.** 


I have elsewhere pointed out that this item must be dated in 
the ninth year of the false era of St. Germanus. Some ancient 
writers misdate the coming of St. Germanus to Britain in a.p. 446 ; 
446 plus ix. =a.p. 454. Towards the close of this year, i.e. in Sep- 
tember, when the Latin ecclesiastics commenced their year,*® the 
determination of the date of the first day of Lent and of the date 
of Easter Day would necessitate a reference to the ‘ Paschal Book for 
One Hundred Years’ of Theophilus. It would then be found that 
Theophilus’s date exceeded the Latin limit by three days. A cor- 
respondence among the bishops of the west no doubt ensued. Leo 
had serious misgivings respecting the righteousness of celebrating 
so late as 24 April, and at first, as we have already remarked, gave 
his sanction to those Latin computists who demanded the rejection 
of the ‘ Paschal Book’ of Theophilus. This earlier opinion of Leo 


the year are dated according to the principles of the Latin cycle of LXXXIV.: these 
lunations were, assuredly, the first to be computed by this method, and in this year, viz. 
a.p. 397, LXXXIV. originated. This tract is not considered by those continental 
writers—Bruno Krusch, De Rossi, and Mommsen—who follow Van der Hagen. Amidst 
the cloud of dogmatising respecting LXXXIV. it is not surprising that a fourth-century 
document which forms the prologue to that method of computation should have re- 
mained unreviewed. 

% Ed. J. Williams ab Ithel, 1860, Rolls Series, p. 3. The words in crotchets are 
omitted from the similar notice respecting Elbod in an. cccrviv. p. 10. 

%* 1.8. Ambros. Hpistol. de Festo Paschali (ap. Bucher, p. 477, par. 7): Hic .. 
mensis [se. mensis Aprilis] octavus secundum consuetudinem nostram (est). 
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undoubtedly reached Britain, and is reflected in the extract from 
‘ Annales Cambriae’ given above. 

The position, therefore, at which we have arrived is as follows : 
An opinion of Pope Leo respecting the proper time of celebiating 
Easter in a.p. 455 reached Britain. This opinion was regarded in 
Britain as one which directed an alteration in the observance of 
Easter. Leo’s opinion, and also his decree respecting the Easter of 
A.D. 444, are reflected in a Paschal canon which was constructed in 
a.pD. 457. This canon, moreover, forbids the celebration of Easter 
before 25 March, and enjoins the observance of Easter from moon 
13 to moon 20. 

At the close of the following century the Britons presented 
Paschal peculiarities which are distinct from those presented by any 
other ecclesiastical community." Not only did they avoid trans- 
gressing the Latin limit by celebrating upon moon 14 when moon 
21 fell beyond the Latin limit, but they also reflected the theory of 
pseudo-Anatolius in so far as the observance of Easter from moon 
13 to moon 20 is concerned, and in rejecting the three days which 
fall before 25 March as unfit for the celebration of Easter. 

The origin of the British Paschal schism is manifest herein. 
Leo’s earlier decision respecting the Kaster of a.p. 455—the decision, 
namely, to celebrate upon 17 April, moon 14, in preference to 
exceeding the Latin limit by celebrating upon 24 April, moon 21-— 
was undoubtedly regarded in Britain as the promulgation of a new 
Paschal rule ; and his direction to celebrate in one particular instance 
upon the 14th moon was viewed by the clergy in western Britain as 
a direction whose application was to be universal. Hence they 
rejected the 21st moon; their observance was altered to an 
observance from moon 18 to moon 20; the retention of the Julian 
equinox, for reasons to which I shall presently revert, was not 
corrected, and the observance of the posterior Latin limit of the 
Paschal period, which all Latin churches were prone to regard as the 
true limit of Easter-tide, became eventually the established custom. 





VI. 

The discovery of the method of computation made use of by the 
church in Britain before a.p. 455 depends upon our ability to reply 
to this question :—In a.p. 455 Pope Leo changed, or altered in some 
way, the celebration of Easter ; what was it that was changed in 
Britain? We know that at Rome it was the Easter of Theophilus 
that was changed. With regard to Britain, many writers assert 
that the British churches computed the date of Easter by the lunar 
method of LXXXIV."' For this assertion there is neither foundation 


Cf. Cummian. Epistol. ad Segienum (ap. Migne, tom. \xxxvii. col. 974, D). 
“ Every English investigator in theory asserts this to be the case. When the 
question of practice arises none can be found who computes the xiv. of the Paschal 
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nor authority. No writer has considered it necessary to submit to 
proof either (a) the facileassumption that the Latin cycle of LXXXIV. 
was known out of Italy before the fifth century, or ()) the illusory 
one that the British churches were acquainted with, and made 
use of this lunar method during four centuries and a half—sc. from 
314 to 750. 

St. Cyril assures us that the lunar calculations of the Alexan- 
drines were accepted throughout the Christian world; I am not 
acquainted with any reason for rejecting his assurance, neither do 
the writers who parade the Latin cycle of emergency seem willing 
to recognise the fact that they should provide some reason for such 
rejection. As St. Cyril, writing in 486, asserted that the Alexan- 
drine lunar method had been accepted throughout the Christian 
world, therefore it had been accepted in Britain. 

I have elsewhere shown, on the authority of Cummian,” that 
St. Patrick introduced the Alexandrine computation and observance 
into Ireland in a.p. 433, and we have seen, in this disquisition, that 
pseudo-Anatolius, writing in Britain in a.p. 457, was acquainted 
with decemnovennal computation, and that he had perverted 
Alexandrine rules to suit his own ends. In Gaul also Victorius 
adapted, in a.p. 457, the Alexandrine method to Latin views, while, 
from the epistles of Leo respecting the Easter of a.p. 455, we are 
able to infer that the lunar method and the Paschal limitations 
enjoined by LXXXIV. were cast aside by Leo entirely.** 

Pseudo-Anatolius refers to the Alexandrine computations in 
these terms (cap. xi. Bucher, pp. 447-8) : 

Hie Cireulus XIX. annorum [the computist means his Paschal list] 
a quibusdam Africanis rimariis qui ampliores Circulos conscripserunt non 


lunation by LXXXIV. Dr. Ebrard (Die iroschottische Missionskirche, 1873, pp. 73-4) is 
the only writer with whom I am acquainted that has challenged this view; he er- 
roneously contended that the British church only deviated from the Alexandrine Pasch 
when the latter fell upon moon 21. Dr. Krusch has computed the dates of British and 
Irish Easters for some hundreds of years according to LXXXIV. (v. Neues Archiv, 
1884, Bd. ix. pp. 167-9.) His table dates no celebrations at all upon moon 13, 
upon which day, if we may believe Baeda, the Britons sometimes celebrated; to com- 
pensate for this several celebrations are arranged (p. 169) upon moon 21, which day, 
if we may believe Wilfrid and Colman and Columbanus, the Britons and Scots wholly 
eliminated from their observance. The reader who seeks for Dr. Krusch’s authorities 
respecting Paschal observance in Rome and Britain during the fourth century will 
discover that the Nicene encyclical to the church of the Alexandrines (a.p. 325) ; 
the Paschal epistles of Constantine (4.p. 325), Ambrose (ante a.p. 387), Innocent 
(a.p. 414); as well as the Paschal Prologues of Theophilus (a.p. 380), Hilarianus 
(a.p. 397), Cyril (a.v. 436); and even the Circulus CXII. Annorum of Hippolytus (a.v. 
222) are not considered. 

# Cummian declares in his Paschal letter to Segene (ap. Migne, tom. lxxxvii. 
col. 975, C) that Patrick introduced the Alexandrine Pasch into Ireland: Primwm il- 
lum [eyclum] quem sanctus Patricius papa noster tulit et facit [sic] ; in quo luna 
a decima quarta usque in vigesima prima regulariter et aequinoctium a xii. Kal. April. 
observatur. 

43 V. Ideler, as cited wt supra, notes 29 and 30. 
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probatur quia eorum suspicationibus ac opinionibus videtur satis esse 
contrarius. 


The longer cycles to which this computist refers, and with the 
‘guesses and fancies’ of which he challenges us to compare his 
own clear and correct supputation, are the hundred years and the 
ninety-five years cycles of Theophilus and Cyril respectively. Of 
the Alexandrine limits the computist remarks— 


Quos terminos non solum non sequendos sed etiam detestandos ac 
succidendos ‘* esse decernimus. 


Speaking of preceding computations he remarks (cap. i., p. 439) — 


E quibus Hippolytus XVI. annorum Cireulum quibusdam ignotis 
Lunae cursibus composuit. Alii XXV. {/eye XCV.] alii XXX., nonnulli 


LXXXIV. annorum Cireculum computantes numquam ad veram Paschae 
computandi rationem pervenerunt. 


The last lines are merely a flourish ; no cycle whose method of 
observance awaits the arrival of the Lord’s Day before celebrating 
Easter could be so incorrect that it never assigned Easter Day 
correctly. The reference to a cycle of thirty years relates, no 
doubt, to some obscure and neglected attempt by a Gallican 
computist to use the ancient lunar cycle of his country.” The 
cycle of ‘XX.’ is certainly the cycle of XCY. of Cyril. This cycle 
was composed in a.p. 436. From pseudo-Anatolius’s reference to 
LXXXIV. we perceive that in Britain, as well as in Rome, that 
method of computation had been rejected entirely. 

Other writers upon Paschal matters who are referred to as such 
by pseudo-Anatolius are Clement, and Origen, and Isidore, and 
Hieronymus.” This Isidore can be no other than the abbot of 


“4 By what must be presumed to be an error of the copyist the Latin limit, xi. Kal. 
Mai., stands for the limit of the ‘ African ’ computists, i.e. vii. Kal. Mai.; succidendos, 
from the pen of one who fixed the posterior limit at ix. Kal. Mai., could not, it is clear, 
refer to a limit dated xi. Kal. Mai. 

VY. the work of Joseph Justus Sealiger, De Emendatione Temporum (Col. Allo- 
brog. 1629). In his chapter De Veterum Gallorum Anno (fol. 172) Scaliger suggests 
difficulties respecting the Gallic period of thirty years which have no actual exist- 
ence. If we add eleven days of epact, year after year, nullity, i.e. thirty days of epact, 
is necessarily attained to in thirty vears. It would be quite possible to compute in 
this manner; as this method, however, cannot effect the saltus lunaris, the Gallic 
full moon in ninety-five years would fall four days later than the phase. 

© Ideler (Handbuch, Bad. ii. p. 230) remarks, Van der Hagen, der umsténdlich von 
diesem Product handelt (‘ De Cyclis Paschalibus,’ S. 115 ff.), glaubt dass es nicht vor 
der ersten Hiilfte des siebenten Jahrhunderts entstanden sein kinne, weil darin des 
bekannten Bischofs Isidorus aus Sevilla gedacht wird, der 636 gestorben ist... , 
Isidore became bishop of Seville in, or soon after, a.p. 600; we have already seen that 
Columbanus mentions the Paschal canon of Anatolius in a.p. 602, and that the Picts, 
who were converted about a.p. 580, also revered this Paschal canon. Ideler (Joc. cit.) 
remarks respecting Baeda, Dass jener der Chronologie sonst so kundige Schriftsteller 
den offenbaren Betrug nicht geahnet hat ist allerdings auffallend ; doch die Kritik war 
damals in der Kindheit. Neither Van der Hagen nor Ideler, it would seem, was ac- 
quainted with the Paschal writings of Columbanus, and Ideler had not, it may be pre- 
sumed, examined Baeda’s epistle to Wicraed (v. note 5, supra). 
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Pelusium, who espoused the cause of Chrysostom and wrote against 
Theophilus and Cyril. Theophilus distinguished his episcopate 
by a bitter persecution of the Origenists. Jerome joined him in 
this, though he had at one time accounted Origen as second 
only to the disciples of Jesus. Isidore died about 450, Jerome 
in 420. 

As the decemnovennal computation was known to pseudo- 
Anatolius, as he was also acquainted with the lengthy cycles of the 
Alexandrine patriarchs, and as he exceeded the Latin limits in 
assigning the Easter of a.p. 444, therefore it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the change produced in Britain by Leo’s earlier 
judgment in a.p. 455 took the form of a rejection of the ‘ Paschal 
Book for One Hundred Years’ of Theophilus. 

The consequence of such a rejection would be the construction 
of a new Paschal method; this construction has been dated, in this 
examination, in a.p. 457 for the following year. Why, it will be 
asked, did not the British computist construct his new list at once, 
i.e. in A.D. 455, instead of deferring the appearance of his novelty 
for three years? The ‘ Paschal Book’ of Theophilus dated the Easter 
of its year Ixxix., i.e. of a.p. 458, 20 April, moon 21. When the 
British computists came to consult the ‘ Paschal Book’ of Theophilus, 
in order to learn the date of Easter in 458, they found that a 
celebration upon moon 21 was ordained. Their obedience in 
rejecting the twenty-first moon in 455, at the instance of Leo, 
would necessarily be fresh in mind; the supposed command to 
reject moon 21 and to celebrate upon moon 14, Sunday, would be 
recalled ; the Paschal canon of pseudo-Anatolius, which computes 
the lunations of a.p. 458, was constructed, and the isolated church 
of the Britons entered upon its long schism of three centuries. 


Vil. 


The question of the equinox date must now be considered. In 
view of my assertion that the British church in the fifth century 
kept the Easter of Theophilus of Alexandria, and also of the fact 
that the Britons retained the Julian equinox and rejected the 
Nicene equinox, the following question at once suggests itself: 
How could the Britons, who retained from earlier times the equinox 
date 25 March, have kept the Easters of Theophilus, who dated 
the equinox 21 March, and consequently celebrated before 25 
March ? . 

The Alexandrine computists, it has already been observed, were 
accustomed to allot thirty-one days in years of embolism to 
the lunation which is extinguished in March. The result of this 
is that the Paschal term in the lunation of April in those em- 
bolismie years which are connoted with the golden numbers V. 
and XVI. is deferred one day. As these years are the only years in 
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which it is possible for orthodox computists to celebrate before 25 
March, I regard this peculiarity of Alexandrine computation as a 
direct concession to the susceptibilities of those Latins who were 
desirous of retaining the ancient date of the equinox.” 

When Sunday fell in V. upon 24 March, moon 15, and when 
Sunday fell in XVI. upon 23 March, moon 15, or upon 24 March, 
moon 16, the Alexandrines required the Latins to celebrate in 
company with them. 

Now in V., GF, a.p. 384, Easter was dated 24 March; no 
other celebration before the Julian equinox could be required until 
a.p. 452, XVI., F E, Easter Day, 23 March. That is to say, in 
seventy years the ‘ Paschal Book’ of Theophilus only once enjoined 
celebration of Easter before 25 March. In this year pseudo- 
Anatolius dates Easter, as I have already pointed out, one month 
later than its proper time. There can be no doubt but that such 
apparent desuetude as that which has just been discovered would 
confirm the British computists in their belief that the three days 
between 21 March and 25 March were, as_pseudo-Anatolius 
maintains, unfit for the celebration of Easter. 

In a.p. 414, XVI., D, and in a.p. 441, V., E, the Easters of 
Theophilus were dated, respectively, 29 March and 30 March. 
These dates, we shall find, if we inspect the lists of Paschal schisms 
compiled by the Benedictines,** proved to be the occasion of schism. 
In a.p. 414 Pope Innocent rejected the Paschal date of Theophilus ” 
and celebrated upon 22 March. In a.p. 441 some of the Latins 
celebrated upon 23 March. 

Both these dates are discoverable in the ‘ Circulus LXXXIV. 
Annorum.’ As the Britons in 452 would not celebrate before 
25 March, we are not at liberty to assume, without any attempt at 
proof, that they were willing to celebrate before 25 March in 441. 
This assumption, however, is inherent in the assertion that the 
British church, in the fifth century, computed the date of Easter 
by means of the cycle of LXXXIV. Innocent, in 414, knew that the 
cycle of LXXXIV. was one day in precession of the moon of XIX. ; 
Cyril in 436, pointed out that this precession amounted to two 
days.” Asthe moon of LXXXIV. continuously and in an increasing 
degree preceded the moon of the heavens, it is certain that in a 
very short time after a.p. 450 the cycle of LXXXIV. became useless 
and was rejected universally. A. ANSCOMBE. 


*" Note the frequent remarks of Theophilus (Prolog. Paschal. ap. Bucher, p. 473, 
par. 5), of Ambrose (Epistol. de Festo Paschali, ibid. p. 477, par. 8), and of Cyril 
(Prolog. Paschal. ibid. p. 484, par. 6) respecting the computations of the common 
people and their obstinacy respecting the equinox date. 

* LL’ Art de vérifier les Dates, tome i. Easter Tables. 

" V. Innocent. Pap. Fpistol. (xi.) ad Awrelium (ap. Bucher, p. 480). 

* V. Prolog. Paschal. (ap. Bucher, p. 484, par. 8). 
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THE POPE WHO SENTENCED HIMSELF.! 


My friend Professor Maitland has now found this story in the Year 
Book, in an interesting case on the privileges of the chancellor of 
Oxford, 8 H. VI, 18; it occurs on p. 20. The question before the 
court being whether a certain charter of Richard II gave the 
chancellor jurisdiction in cases where he was himself a party, 
and, if so, whether such a grant was good, Rolf, of counsel for the 
chancellor, is reported to have said— 


Jeo vous dirai un fable: En aseun temps fuit un Pape, & avoit fait un 
grand offence, & le Cardinals vindrent a luy & disoyent a luy, Peccasti, & 
il dit, Judica [sic] me: & ils disoyent, non possumus, quia caput es 
Keclesiae, judica te ipsum: Et l’Apostol’ [sic] dit, Judico me cremari: & 
fuit combustus: & en cest cas il fuit son juge demesne, & apres fuit un 


Sainct: & issint n’est pas inconvenient que un home soit [son] juge 
demesne, &c. 


This is probably the source of the story as current in England, 
though I am quite sure that as I first heard it the whole was in 
Latin. Obviously Rolf’s version is a long way from Bonitho’s, and 
the intermediate stages remain unaccounted for. F. Potuock. 


HENRY I AT ‘ BURNE.’ 
In working at the charters of Henry I, I have long been puzzled as 
to what place is represented by ‘Burna.’ It is connected with the 
king’s departures for Normandy, especially in 1114, when we learn 
from the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ that the forcing of the see of 
Rochester on the reluctant Ernulf took place at a ‘tune’ called 
‘Burne’ on 15 Sept., while the king was waiting for a favourable 
wind ; that he was at Rowner (‘ Rugenor’), opposite to Portsmouth, 
six days later, and that he took ship at Portsmouth the same day 
(21 Sept.)' Eastbourne is the only obvious ‘ Burne’ lying on the 
south coast, and local research has assured the identity of the two 
names.” The Rolls edition of the ‘ Chronicle’ also identifies them 
here,* and Mr. Eyton observes that ‘we have a charter of King 
Henry I, dated apud Marendonam, and that it passed in the same 
week or month as other charters which that king expedited at 
Fareham (Hants) and at Eastbourne (Sussex) when about to cross to 
Normandy.’ In spite of these identifications it has always seemed 
to me that Eastbourne was not a probable point of departure, was 
not, so far as we know, a recognised port at all, and was not, in any 
case, near Portsmouth or Fareham. Seeking for a place fulfilling 
' See above, p. 293. ' Plummer’s Two of the Saxon Chronicles, i. 245-6. 
* Sussex Arch. Coll. xiv. 120. 


* As does the life of Ernulf in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
* Itinerary of Henry IT, p. 293, note. 
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this last condition, I found it in Westbourne, Sussex, on the Hamp- 
shire border, close to the sea. But what, it may be asked, took 
Henry to Westbourne, which is off the main road? The answer 
is that Westbourne (‘Borne’), like Marden (‘ Meredone’), which 
lay to the north of it, formed part of the honour of Arundel,’ then 
by forfeiture in the king’s lands, and afterwards his widow's dower. 
In accordance with immemorial practice Henry would sojourn at 
his own manors when he found himself in their neighbourhood. 

The statement of the ‘ Chronicle’ implying the presence of mag- 
nates, ecclesiastical and lay, on the occasion at ‘ Burne,’ is confirmed 
by the charter settling the differences between Hyde Abbey and 
the bishop of Winchester, which was there granted, 13 Sept. (1114).° 
It was witnessed by the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
bishops of Salisbury, London, Lincoln, Bath, Exeter, and Durham, 
the count of Meulan, and Henry, earl of Warwick, Walter (of 
Gloucester), the Constable, William ‘Camerarius’ of Tanearville, 
Adam de Port, Nigel d’Oilli, H. de Port, Ralph de Limesi, and Nigel 
d’Aubeni. This list of: witnesses, on the roll, is of special value, 
because in the ‘ Monasticon’ all those after the earl of Warwick are 
omitted, Dugdale having taken for his text the Cottonian manuscript 
Dom. A. xiv., where, also, the name of the place is given as Barn- 
ham (‘ Mon. Angl.’ ii. 444). He does, indeed, print the inspeximus 
also (ib. 445), but gives the date of the original charter in it as 
1110 quarto die idus Sept., instead of 1114 die idus Sept. 

To Westbourne also I am tempted to assign two Ramsey 
charters granted apud Burnham,’ though Mr. R. E. G. Kirk in 
the index identifies this place with ‘Brunham,’ Norfolk.* The 
evidence may be short of actual proof, but seven of the nine 
witnesses to the first of these Ramsey charters witnessed that to 
Winchester, which certainly suggests that the documents belong to 
the same place and the same occasion.” Both these charters, one 
must add, are gravely misdated, as ‘1119’ and ‘1119-1123,’ 
for both are previous to the king’s departure in 1116. 

Henry’s great charter of confirmation to the church of Ciren- 
cester (‘ Mon. Angl.’ ii. 177) is dated apud Burnam in transfretatione 
mea anno Inc. Dom. MCXXXIIT, regni vero mei XXXITI, and is no 
less valuable than that to Winchester in 1114 for its long list of 
witnesses, nineteen in number, in conjunction with a fixed date 
(August 1133). J. H. Rownp. 


* Domesday, i. 23 b., 24. 

® Thirtieth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, p. 200. 

7 Ramsey Cartulary, i. 245. * Ibid. iii. 368. 

* The Norfolk Burnhams lie in the remote north of the county, an unlikely spot 
from which to expedite a charter. There is also a Barnham in Suffolk, close to 
Thetford. As Ramsey held lands at Burnham, the cartulary scribe may well have 
interpolated an ‘h,’ confusing the two places. 
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THE ‘HERSE’ OF ARCHERS AT CRECY. 


Frew passages have been more variously interpreted than that in 
which Froissart describes how the English archers of the front 
division were drawn up at Crecy—amis leurs arciers a maniere @une 
herce et les gens d’armes ou fons de leur bataille.' Mr. Oman, in his 
‘ Art of War in the Middle Ages,’ supposed them to be formed in line 
in the centre of the ‘battle,’ with a solid phalanx of dismounted 
men-at-arms at each end of the line, to guard their flanks ; but he 
has recently taken a different view. The line,’ he now says, ‘was com- 
posed alternately of triangular bodies of archery and smaller 
squares of dismounted knights using the long lance.’ ‘ The archers 
were drawn up in wedge-shaped formation, “like a [triangular] 
harrow,” as Froissart expresses it.’* In adopting this sense of 
herse he agrees with Pére Daniel,*® but the latter supposed the men- 
at-arms to be in the centre and the archers on the flanks. He 
took Froissart’s phrase to mean que ces deux corps @archers étaient 
prolongés bien au-dela de la ligne, et formaient chacun comme un 
triangle, dont la base fort large était tournée du cété des Frangais. 
Why it should be turned that way he does not explain. 

But other writers of authority in medieval warfare have 
dismissed the idea of a harrow, and have understood Froissart to 
say that the archers were extended in a line in front of the men-at- 
arms. So Napoleon III,‘ who thinks Froissart likened them toa 
portcullis, because, with their stakes fixed in front of them, they 
form an impassable barrier. So Colonel Rustow,’ who renders herse 
by Staketenzaun, and takes it to mean that the archers with their 
stakes enclosed the men-at-arms, at all events in front, as a fence 
does a house. So also Viollet-le-Duc says of Edward III,° Ses 
archers, en avant, étaient disposés en herse, and elsewhere explains 
this to mean se développer en lignes de batailles . . . comme le font 
encore nos tirailleurs.’ He quotes from a manuscript how Godefroy 
d’Harcourt, at the beginning of the action in which he was killed, 
(near Coutances) in 1856, mist ses archiers tout devant ce qwil en 
avait. Sir Sibbald Scott * comes to the same conclusion. 

That the archers were in front and the men-at-arms behind is 
suggested by the expression ow fons de leur bataille. It is distinctly 
stated in the Rome manuscript of the ‘Chronicles,’ missent les 
archiers tout devant en fourme de une erce et les gens d’armes ou fons.? 
It is also implied by thé statement that in the course of the battle 
certain knights and squires of the French army par force d’armes 
rompirent les arciers de la bataille dou Prince et vinrent jusques os 


! Ed. Luce, iii. 175. 2 Social England, vol. ii. p. 75. 
* Histoire de la Milice Francaise, i. 220. 4 Guvres, iv. 40. 

> Geschichte der Infanterie, i. 105. 

* Dictionnaire de Mobilier Francais, vi. 374. ? Ibid. v. 49. 


British Army, ii. 540, &e. * Ed. Luee, iii. 416. 








oo 
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gens d’armes combattre as espées, main a main, moult raillamment ° 
Again, if we turn to the account of Poitiers, in which Froissart uses 
the same illustration, we find that Eustace de Ribeaumont reports 
to the French king, after mentioning the archers who lined the 
hedges of the road of approach, et ont mis leurs gens d’armes tout 
devant yaus leurs arciers a mani?re dune heree.'' In the Amiens 
manuscript this description is varied, and stands, Apriés ce tenoient 
ou fons de ce chemin les gens Carmes en bon convenant, deux hayes 
Warchiers devant yaur, a manniére dune herce.? While Froissart 
says that the archers—not all of them, but those of the prince’s 
‘battle ’"—were in front, Baker of Swinbrook says they were on the 
flanks. Sagittariis eciam sua loca designarunt [Anglici], ut, non 
coram armatis, set a lateribus regis exercitus quasi ale astarent, et 
sic non impedirent armatos neque inimicis occurrerent in fronte, set in 
latere sagittas fulminarent.” 

At Agincourt Henry’s small numbers obliged him to draw up 
van, main body, and rear all in one line, instead of in successive 
‘battles,’ and there, according to the chaplain who witnessed the 
battle," intermiscuisset cuneos sagittariorum suorum cuilibet aciei, et 
Jecisset eos affigere palos coram eis.» But the herald St. Remy, who 
was also present with the English army, and who also says that in 
the original order of battle the archers were placed aux deux 
costez des hommes d’armes, says that just before the battle began 
Sir Thomas Erpingham was directed by Henry pour ordonner ses 
archiers et les mectre au froneq devant, en deux elles, and did so.'® 
Hence Viollet-le-Due concludes that Henry rangea sa petite armée 
- +. entrois corps, entre lesquels il posta des archers en ordre tri- 
angulaire,"” avec leurs pieux fichés devant eux. Puis en avant de ce 
JSront de bataille il établit une double ligne @archers en herse.'* 

According to Christine de Pisan the usual (French) practice at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century was to draw up the army in 
three divisions, the foremost, or vanguard, consisting 
of along train of men of arms, all close together and ranged full smoothly, 
that the one pass not the other . . . and at the foremost sides are made 


wings, in which be all manner of shooters ranged, and in good array, as 
well gunners as balesters and archers.'® 


This corresponds to the arrangement adopted in later times for 
pikemen and musketeers ; but at the beginning of an action ‘ shot’ 
were usually placed in front of the pikes, either as skirmishers or 


© Ed. Luce, iii. 182. " Thid. v. 22. 2 Thid. 252. 

'§ Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebrake (ed. 1889), p. 84. 

'* Chronicler A of Sir Harris Nicolas. 

'’ Gesta Henrici Quinti, p. 50. '6 Chronique, ed. Morand, i. 253. 

' It is not safe to regard cuneus as decisive of shape. It seems often to have been 
used for masses or columns of troops. Cf. coin de terre. 

* Op. cit. vi. 385. 

' Book of Faittes of Arms, Caxton’s translation, B. 1, ch. 23. 
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in close order. In the latter case we find the term herse still used 
in the seventeenth century. Robert Ward, in his ‘ Animadversions 


of War’ (1639), describes what he calls a ‘ demi-hearse Battell,’ to 
form which 


the two wings of shot are advanced before the front of the body of pikes = 
and closing their divisions they shelter the pikes from the fury of the 
enemies’ shot.?° 


Sir John Smythe, writing while archers were still seen in the 
field (1590), says— 


The ancient order of reducing archers into form by our most skilful 
and warlike ancestors was into hearses—that is, broad in front and narrow 
in flank, as, for example, if there were 25, 30, 35, or more or fewer archers 
in front, the flanks did consist but of 7 or 8 ranks at the most. . . . They 
placed their hearses of archers either before the front of their armed foot- 


men or else in wings upon the corners of their battles, and sometimes 
both in front and wings.”! 


By supposing that at Crecy they were originally in masses on 
the flanks, but were afterwards extended (in whole or part) across 
the front of the men-at-arms before the battle began, we may 
partially reconcile Froissart’s statement with that of Baker of 
Swinbrook. 

The question remains, How came the term herse to be applied to: 
them in this linear formation? In Du Cange’s ‘Glossary’ (ed. 
Henschel and Favre) hericia is defined as septum quod portis urbium 
objicitur, seu quodvis repagulum, quo locus aliquis occluditur ac munitur, 
nostris Herse. A passage is quoted in illustration (from ‘ Reg. feudor. 
Norman.,’ &c.): Homines sui debent reparare unam perticatam de 
Jossatis . . . et facere Hericiam supra illam perticatam cum reparata 
Juerit. This is closely parallel to the lines in the ‘Roman de 
Rou : ’— 

" Avait a cel tens une fosse 

Haut e parfont e reparé 
Sor le fosse out hericon. (ii. 204.)?? 


Herigon is defined in the ‘Glossary’ (ix. 234) as défense qu'on 
mettait aux passages pour servir de barriéres, cheval de frise. Tn this 
sense, as well as in its primitive sense of ‘hedgehog,’ hérisson is 
derived from ericius. In describing the attack on one of Pompey’s 
camps Caesar mentions * erat objectus portis ericius . . . excisoque 
ericio. . . rruperunt. Following the latest editors of Du Cange, 
then, we may trace herse, as used by Froissart, not to hirpe.r, a 
harrow, but to hérisson, hericia, and ericius, and understand by it a 
bristly fence, of varying extent, of the nature of cheraux de frise, 

* Part i. p. 262. 

*t Discourses concerning the Form and Effect of divers Sorts of Weapons, p. 30. 


* Quoted by Mr. Archer in Contemporary Review, March 1893. 
3 Bel. Civ. iii. c. 67. 
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placed in front of an entrance or along the top of a scarp.** In 
this sense it is quite as applicable to the line of archers as the 
term haie, which Froissart also uses. It is not necessary to refer 
to their stakes in justification of it, any more than we seek material 
means of explaining the historic exclamation, ‘See how Jackson’s 
brigade stands like a stone wall.’ The archers were a fence or 
hedge to the men-at-arms.” Their arrows were their bristles. 
There is no direct evidence that they had stakes at Crecy® or 
Poitiers; and at Agincourt, where they had them, they seem to 
have planted them not across the whole front of the line of battle, 
but as a protection for their rallying points in that line. So the 
chaplain says; and this makes it easier to understand the English 
advance to provoke the French onset after the stakes had been fixed. 

If the above explanation is correct, it is a curious reversal of 
metaphor that the herse, after lending its name to a line of infantry, 
should have been itself renamed cheraux de frise in the Low Country 


wars. E. M. Luoyp. 


HERALDRY OF OXFORD COLLEGES. 


In the April issue of the Ene ish Historica, Review there 
appeared a paper by the Rev. Andrew Clark commenting upon 
some articles that had appeared in Archaeologia Oxoniensis upon 
the heraldry of Oxford colleges. I should be glad to discuss briefly 
the charges made by Mr. Clark, and the evidence with which he 
supports them. 

I. I am quite willing to accept his correction upon a subject 
that he has made his own. The question of the technical right of 
the elder Wood to claim the privileges of the university was, 
perhaps, outside the scope of my subject. 

Il. Mr. Clark does not accept the distinct statements of 
Twyne (1) that the university enjoyed exemption a marescallis 
regiis by virtue of two royal charters, and (2) that the ‘ visita- 
tion’ of 1574 alleged by the heralds in 1634 was a pretence 
of which the records of the university bore no trace. As evidence 
of his contention Mr. Clark produces the exemplifications of 
the arms of Lincoln College and of one or two others signed 
as correct by Lee in 1574. In any case I should be unwilling to 
admit that these emblazoned copies indicated more than that a 

24 T find this is the view of Kohler (Die Entwickelung des Kriegswesens in der 


Ritterzeit, ii. 364) both as regards the meaning of herse and its derivation. Cf. also 
Hewitt, Ancient Armour and Weapons, ii. 76. 

5 In the same way the lines of men told off to guard the flanks or rear of an army, 
or the ranks of musketeers round a square of pikemen, were termed an impalement by 
writers of the seventeenth century. 

*6 It is so far evidence to the contrary that Baker says the English dug what are 
now called shallow military pits along their front, as an obstacle to the French horse, 
at Crecy. At Poitiers the hedges formed an obstacle. 
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few colleges took advantage of the presence of a skilled heraldic 
draughtsman in their midst; but that the copies in question were 
not considered the work of any one having authority to pro- 
nounce upon the true bearings is clearly shown in the case of 
Christ Church. Here the herald, Richard Lee, Portcullis, emblazons 
as the arms of Christ Church a coat that was not then, and never 
has been, recognised by that house.' The coat had been granted, 
apparently on their own motion, by the College of Arms in 1546, 
but the scant respect shown for their ‘ grant’ both then and after 
Lee had, in his attempted visitation of 1574, again tried to foist the 
coat upon Christ Church, indicates clearly enough the value that 
the university set upon the authority of the Heralds’ College. I do 
not think that these coats can be regarded as other than the result 
of the wish of the college authorities to have their arms blazoned 
by a qualified herald, who was probably glad to get the chance 
of inserting the ‘confirmation’ clause as a protest against the 
claim of the university to exemption. Certainly the College of 
Arms would be very unlikely either to lose or to omit to copy into 
its official records notes of such a triumph as a successful visitation 
of the university in 1574. And no such record exists either in 
London or in Oxford. 

Ill. Iam indebted to a recent writer in the Academy for an 
opportune and clinching proof of the tincture of archbishop 
totherham’s stags.? But almost from Mr. Clark’s own words can 
the unreasonableness of his contention be deduced. The coats 
of Rotherham’s ‘ proximate predecessors and successors’ are alk 
known, and not one resembles that of the cardinal. In fact, 
extremely few families bear arms even approximating to that in 
the impaled coat of Lincoln College, and not one, with the exception 
of the Trollops of Durham, arms that are identical. Mr. Clark’s 
sole piece of evidence in favour of golden stags is Richard Lee’s 
emblazoned copy of the arms of Lincoln College—one of those 
just referred to. Whatever authority this may have attaches also 
to another statement by Lee in a work Mr. Clark seems to have 
overlooked; in his ‘Gatherings of Oxfordshire,’ a collection of 
church notes made at the same time as his visitation, 1574, he 
records the arms of Rotherham in All Hallows Church, in Oxford, 
as vert, three stags argent attired or. So that Lee’s oversight can be 

' The arms thus ‘confirmed and allowed’ by Lee are France and England 
quarterly, over all a cross argent charged with an open book having six seals ppr 
and ensigned with an imperial crown. (Harl. MS. 5812.) 

* In the issue of the Academy for 11 May, ‘J. 8. C.’ points out that the original 
statutes of the archbishop’s college at Rotherham, now preserved at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, have Rotherham’s arms emblazoned on the first leaf, and that 
the stags or ‘ roes’ are argent. 

* Papworth, it is true, admits Green, but Guillim (writing at a date almost con- 


temporaneous with that of the assumption of arms by Jesus College) decides in favour 
of an azure field for this family. 
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corrected by his own hand.‘ Were this not the case, and were 
Lee’s blazon supported by other sources of earlier date than 1574, 
some question as to the balance of evidence might arise, but as it 
stands Mr. Clark will probably be the first to admit that Lee’s 
blazon in the Lincoln exemplification can hardly weigh against 
the earlier evidence of York, Bolton, Sarnesfield, and Cambridge. 

IV. To answer fully Mr. Clark’s criticisms of the notes upon the 
arms of Jesus College would occupy more space than I have at my 
disposal. I should, however, be glad to state succinctly— 

1. Mr. Clark bases much of his criticism upon a misquotation. 
I carefully abstained from the use of the words ‘ without authority.’ 

2. The absence of any other source for the arms makes a 
confusion with those of a college not twenty yards away (admitted, 
indeed, by Mr. Clark himself), and a subsequent acquiescence by 
the authorities of Jesus College in the mistake, the only reasonable 
explanation. 

3. The earliest authority for the college arms gives azure as the 
field,’ and the College of Arms, the weight of whose opinion Mr. 
Clark will readily admit, blazons the coat thus. 

4. I intended rather to indicate that the choice of green as the 
‘colours’ of the college had probably been the immediate cause 
that made the error popular and practically universal. 

5. Not having seen the will of Dr. Price myself, I can only say 
that the margin of a will is an unusual place for desultory sketching, 
that the custom of inscribing the arms of the testator upon the 
margin of a will is well known,® and that Anthony Wood distinctly 
states that the arms there found are those of Dr. Price.’ 

Under the circumstances I gave the ‘azure’ coat as the more 
probable rendering of ‘ the’ arms, but I gave it with an admission 
of uncertainty, to which Mr. Clark does not advert. 

The whole subject is one of extreme difficulty, and I fully admit 
that several corrections should be made in the ‘ notes’ both here 
and elsewhere ; but though criticism and expansion are most 
necessary to clear up a neglected branch of heraldry, I do not think 
that Mr. Clark’s somewhat vigorous denunciation will have con- 
vinced many that I have approached the matter in an intemperate 
spirit, or that I am open to a charge of ‘inventing reasons and 
imagining motives.’ PercevaL Lanpon. 


In the April number of this Revrew I tried to show that the 
very decided terms in which Mr. Landon had expressed his conclu- 
sions on some points of Oxford heraldry made several matters of 
inference and opinion (and possibly of erroneous inference) appear 

* See also Harl. MSS. 1754 (c. 1623) and 1993 (c. 1585). 5 Harl. MS. 6331. 


* The first example of about the date that comes to mind is that of Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Gresham (1582, P.C.C.) * Fasti, 1525. 
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as matters of fact. Ihave read Mr. Landon’s defence of his posi- 
tions, and am content to abide by the arguments of my former paper. 

But there is one point of general historical interest at issue 
between us which may be stated rather more fully. Did the 
heralds in 1574 include in their visitation the university and col- 
leges of Oxford ? 

I. As to the fact : In 1634 the heralds, who then came to visit in 
the university, positively asserted that ‘anno 1574 their predecessors 
had done the like.’ Twyne’s note of what then took place, far from 
rebutting that statement, goes a long way to confirm it. He confesses 
that he forgot ‘ to procure of them the sight of the allegation which 
they produced for their visitation ’ in 1574, the plain inference from 
which is that they brought with them and exhibited (to the vice- 
chancellor apparently) some documentary evidence that a visitation 
had then been held. Against this assertion and implied evidence for 
it what have we to set? (i.) In 1634 the university claimed exemp- 
tion. But there is no evidence that the heralds then allowed thisclaim. 
They abandoned the visitation for that time, it is true; but for the 
sufficient reason, as stated by Twyne, that they would make no 
money by it, the university intending to impound any fines they 
inflicted on its members. And, in the next generation, Anthony 
Wood, the close friend of Dugdale, St. George, and others of the 
College of Arms, and likely to represent their views, rejected the 
claim as ‘ false ’ (‘ Life,’ i. 45). Besides, even were the claim just, 
we must remember that in Leicester’s chancellorship the liberties 
of the university and colleges were constantly set aside by the court 
and court officials. The heralds in 1634 came down with a recom- 
mendation from Laud (then chancellor) ; what is there to prevent 
a similar recommendation before, with the difference that Leices- 
ter’s recommendations had the force of commands? The preferring 
of a claim of exemption in 1634 does not establish the slightest 
probability that the claim was allowed or even preferred in 1574. 
(ii.) The university registers of 1574 do not mention the visitation. 
This silence, if it proves anything, confirms the statement that a 
visitation then took place. The university and college registers 
are not a record of events in Oxford, but of proceedings in con- 
vocation and congregation and acts of the colleges. If the vice- 
chancellor and officers of the university and colleges in 1574 allowed 
the visitation, then the registers of the university and of the colleges 
would not mention it; and they do not, so far as is known. If 
the visitation had been disputed, there would have been some record 
of the claim of the heralds and the objection to it. 

II. The existing records of the visitation, in the archives of 
certain colleges and in MS. H. 6 of the College of Arms, Mr. Landon 
sets aside, alleging against them their incompleteness, and being 
prejudiced (as I think) by his belief that a visitation in 1574 was 
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impossible. Now the incompleteness of the records is no argument 
against their validity. Two colleges at least possess Lee’s certifi- 
cates. Others may exist, for outsiders know nothing practically 
of the present contents of most college muniment rooms and other 
receptacles of eollege documents. Even if no additional certificates 
are to be found, no presumption is established that they never 
existed. Losses of single documents and whole sets of volumes 
are on record. The wonder rather is that any of these separate 
parchment sheets have survived. The College of Arms MS. is 
unfinished. A book, as I infer, large enough to contain all the 
college coats was provided, some six or eight shields (I speak 
merely from recollection) were blazoned, and then the work was 
left off. But there is nothing to show that Lee’s rough notes, 
from which presumably he worked, went no further; many of us 
leave unfinished work we begin, and our rough notes perish. And 
every shield, both in the College of Arms MS. and in the Oxford 
parchments, contains an explicit statement that it was taken at 
‘his visitation.’ I am not concerned with the competency of Lee 
to copy correctly or to confirm coats; but I feel that we must 
choose between two alternatives, either that Lee ‘ visited’ the uni- 
versity or that he used his official position to make a deliberate 
lie. No one could accept the latter alternative, except under com- 
pulsion of the most positive evidence. 

With respect to the intricate problem of the Jesus College coat 
Mr. Landon seems still involved between two hopelessly contradictory 
positions—(i.) that the college authorities borrowed the third of the 
Lincoln college coat, i.e. vert, three stags ; (ii.) that the coat adopted 
was azure, three stags, and that the colour was subsequently 
changed by some person unknown. ANDREW CLARK. 
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Reviews of Books 


Christianity and the Roman Government: a Study in Imperial Admi- 
nistration. By E.G. Harpy, M.A. (London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1894.) 


The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170. By W. M. Ramsay, 
M.A. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1st edition, 1893; 4th 
edition, 1895.) 


So far as they are concerned with the persecution of Christianity in the 
early erapire (Professor Ramsay’s is concerned with a good many other 
things as well), both these books appear to have owed the impulse which 
brought them into being to Mommsen’s famous essay on ‘ Der Religions- 
frevel nach rémischem Recht,’ in the Historische Zeitschrift for 1890. 
Mommsen’s essay, itself occasioned by the appearance of the first volume 
(no second volume has as yet appeared) of K. J. Neumann’s important 
book on ‘ Der rémische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche bis auf Diocletian,’ 
which had been published earlier in that year, was chiefly devoted to an 
exposition of the view that Christianity came under no definite law against 
which it offended; that the purely religious offence did not come into 
Roman law at all, and that there was no guaestio under which it could be 
tried; but that the magistrates commonly acted against the Christians in 
virtue of the summary coercitio which was inherent in the very conception 
of the magisterial power. This coercitio, or summary intervention of the 
magistrate against a publicly disobedient person or disturber of public 
order, is not a conception which it is easy to bring home to Englishmen ; 
but perhaps our punishment for ‘ contempt of court’ may be regarded as 
a vestige of it. It took place, according to Mommsen, without fixed name 
for the alleged offence, without fixed procedure, and without fixed penalty. 
The personality of the official concerned and the popular feeling of the 
moment were consequently all-important. The Roman government, says 
Mommsen, was constantly pressed to treat Christianity as a crime, but on 
the whole resisted. Christianity was not a public danger. Its un- 
national, universal tendencies worked in well with the universal Hellenic 
culture and imperial citizenship, and were not objectionable. The im- 
practicable Sabbath privileges were not claimed by the Christians. They 
made no difficulties about military service.! They were not—in this early 


‘ Mommsen is surely right in taking-this view, and Mr. Hardy (p. 48) wrong in 
asserting the contrary. See Tertullian, Apol. 42. It is true that Tertull. De Cor. 
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period before episcopal government and cecumenical councils—centralised, 
and therefore not dangerous. The Roman government was very tolerantly 
disposed towards them; it was the masses that were fanatically hostile. 
Thatsdchlich iiberwog entschieden die Toleranz. The doubts thrown on 
the genuineness of Hadrian’s rescript to Fundanus (laying down that the 
Christians must be punished for non-religious offences only *) show only, 
according to Mommsen, how little the moderns as a rule understand the 
attitude of the Roman government towards Christianity. There were 
martyrdoms, but few. Origen expressly says so (6Aiyor kara Kapode Kai 
opoipa edvapiOpnroe brép ric Xproriaroy evoePeiag reOvixac, ‘ Contra Cels.’ iii. 
1), and most of them were no doubt due to the blind fanaticism of the mob. 
It was not till the third century, he maintains, that barbarous emperors 
like Decius, Valerian, Galerius, themselves adopted that fanaticism. 

Mr. Hardy takes over Mommsen’s theory of coercitio and attaches 
much importance to it. It is no doubt useful to explain the vagueness 
and irregularity of the proceedings against the Christians, if they really 
were vague and irregular. But I agree with Mr. Headlam® in thinking 
that doubtful. Also, one can very well understand coercitio in emergencies, 
but that it should be the method employed in the ‘ practically con- 
tinuous proscription of the Christians from 64 onwards’ ‘ seems strange. 
Mr. Hardy certainly overstates the irregular, non-legal aspect of the 
proceedings, and accordingly misstates (against Professor Mayor) the 
character of an imperial rescript, which frequently came to have full force 
of law. Sohm’s ‘Roman Law,’ p. 75, states the accepted view, which 
rests of course on such familiar texts as Gaius, i.4. Both Mr. Hardy and 
Professor Ramsay follow Mommsen in scouting the idea of there being 
any definite law against the Christians. It is necessary, therefore, to 
explain away passages like Sulpicius Severus, ii. 29 (Hoc initio in 
Christianos saeviri coeptum. Post etiam datis legibus religio vetabatur ; 
palamque edictis propositis Christianum esse non licebat) ; and Professor 
Ramsay (pp. 255, 258, Expositor, viii. 295, where, however, I fail to find 
the point in the references to Pliny) is equal to the enterprise. Hermas, 
iii. 1, is also interesting ; so are the cacva doypuara of Melito* and the ‘ con- 
Mil. 11, and De Pall. 5, may be quoted on the other side ; but the broad fact that Chris- 
tians did serve is certain. 

2 This is Mommsen’s gloss on the rescript. All that Hadrian says is that 
Christians must be shown to have done something ‘ contralegem.’ As to the genu- 
ineness of the rescript, the double testimony of Justin and Melito can hardly be got 
over, but the suspicions of which it has been the object are eminently natural, and 
Hilgenfeld still stoutly maintains, despite Mommsen, that Keim’s argument against 
its genuineness stands just where it did. See Berliner phil. Wochenschrift, xv. 663. 
(1895). The matter is not settled by the ipse dixit of Mommsen, though that ap- 
pears to be enough for Mr. Hardy (p. 144, note); but it must be admitted that the 
doubtfulness of the rescript is greatly enhanced by Mommsen’s arbitrary version of 
‘contra legem,’ and it is worth noting that both Mr. Hardy and Professor Ramsay 
are too wary to accept the latter. Mommsen makes the rescript an absolute edict 
of toleration, which in view of later events seems to me, as it seems to so competent 
a judge as Hilgenfeld, incredible, 

* Supra, p. 127. 

‘Ramsay, pp. 277, 339, who also accepts the coercitio theory. It should be 
mentioned that Mr. Hardy denies the ‘continuous persecution’ (pp. 120, 166), of 
course quite consistently with his general minimising view. 

5 Eusebius, iv. 26. 
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tra legem’ of Hadrian’s rescript. Is it fanciful to find hints of possible 
laws also in such passages as that in the ‘ Acta’ of Cyprian (imperatores ... 
praeceperunt cos qui Romanam religionem non colunt debere Romanas 
cerimonias recognoscere) or in what is recorded of Severus (Judaeos fieri 
sub gravi poena vetuit ; idem etiam de Christianis sanait) ? 

All this disproportionate stress on coercitio, and this refusal to hear of 
definite laws against the Christians, or even to allow an imperial rescript 
the force of law, is part of Mr. Hardy’s general minimising attitude. 
He does not for a moment believe that Christianity was regarded under 
the early empire as a danger to the state, and he habitually understates 
the antagonism between the state and it. ‘It is inconceivable to me,’ 
he writes (p. 162), ‘ how Professor Ramsay can say that Trajan found 
himself unable to resist the evidence that this organisation was illegal 
and dangerous.’ Professor Ramsay seems to be justified in his conten- 
tion. Indeed Mr. Hardy’s remarks about the non-political character of 
Christianity strike me as decidedly overdone, and the least successful 
portion of his most instructive little book. He himself admits that 
‘ Christianity was at variance with some of the essential features of Roman 
society,’ and that the obstinatio of its adherents ‘ constituted logically 
potential disobedience and disloyalty to the state.’ The Roman govern- 
ment from its very nature as an autocracy could not brook avowed and 
obstinate nonconformity. Once Christianity was found to be contuma- 
cious, it was ipso facto treasonable. It may be that Christianity was 
not strong enough to be in fact a danger, but it was pessimi exempli to 
tolerate open disobedience,® and it is my conviction that it is hardly pos- 
sible to date too early the moment at which the state became fully conscious 
of the difference between Christianity and Judaism, and of the superior 
formidableness of Christianity as being proselytist, aggressive, and, in its 
claims, universalist as well as exclusive, and at which it became delibe- 
rately hostile to the new religion on principle. It seems to me clear that 
Mommsen (and apparently Mr. Hardy) is right in dating persecution for 
the ‘ Name’ back to Nero; that Professor Ramsay is wrong in putting it 
as late as the Flavian emperors (though the first use of the Caesar- 
worship as a test for Christians may very plausibly be referred to 
Domitian) ; and that the current German view, which has hitherto put it 
as late as Trajan, is out of the question. That view depended on a mis- 
construction of Trajan’s correspondence with Pliny which Mr. Hardy and 
Professor Ramsay combine their forces to destroy, and which is now 
practically dead. It will be seen from what has been said that in minimis- 
ing and post-dating the antagonism between the state and Christianity 
Mr. Hardy appears to me to have made a gréat mistake, and to have 
injured the consistency and total effectiveness of his book. But it is im- 
possible for any serious reader to lay it down without the most cordial 
acknowledgment of its great utility and of the general clearness and 

° Mr. Hardy is so candid and careful a writer that when one disagrees with him 
it is often unnecessary to go beyond his own pages to find one’s reasons. Thus on 
p. 119 I find what I regard as a perfect explanation of the matter: ‘ Yet if we inter- 
pret the situation into modern language, the Christians were punished on political 
and not on religious grounds, because it was not the slight to the national religion 


which the government really cared about, but the disobedience shown through the 
religion to the imperial government.’ 
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consecutiveness with which the fragmentary material has been pieced 
together. 

Professor Ramsay's book is the greatest possible contrast to Mr. 
Hardy’s: by which I by no means desire to imply that it is lacking in great 
and distinguished merits of its own. That such a book on such a subject 
should reach a fourth edition in little over two years shows the vividness 
with which it has been conceived, the freshness with which it has been 
written, and the novelty of many of its points of view. The essay on 
‘ Paul and Thekla ’ is a most brilliant and ingenious as well as convincing 
piece of work, and hardly a page is without some interest or suggestive- 
ness of its own. But it has the defects of Professor Ramsay’s qualities. 
It is too composite and miscellaneous, and really consists of two treatises 
on two quite different subjects—(1) the early persecutions of Christianity 
and (2) St. Paul’s Galatia—with a number of essays, only connected by the 
fact that they all relate to Christianity in Asia Minor, thrown in. It is 
not without the superfluous personal remarks (e.g. p. 6) which are some- 
what of a trial to Professor Ramsay’s most appreciative readers. It is 
unduly disrespectful and ‘ superior’ to German scholars of the rank of 
Pfleiderer’ or Schiirer ; and the latter, who only just abstained from using 
the word ‘humbug’ of the condescending criticisms to which he had 
been subjected,* had no difficulty in showing that the page (Ramsay, 14) 
which was intended to demolish him contains a mass of inaccuracies.’ 
There is far too much talk about positions being inconceivable or incredible 
(e.g. pp. 238, 285), when all that is really meant is that Professor Ramsay 
does not agree with them. There is a tendency to colour the text and to 
read more into them than they will stand, in order to bolster up a theory. 
Thus on p. 241 the whole passage from Tacitus is misrepresented. 
There is nothing about ‘satiety’ in it. It was not the Christian suffer- 
ings, but the belief that Nero was guilty, which made the populace turn 
from the persecution of the Christians. Again (p. 238) there is nothing 
in Tacitus about the Christians being ‘innocent and ill-treated’ (sontes 
et novissima exempla meritos, says Tacitus), and the view of C. F. Arnold, 
who is there referred to, is not accurately represented. Again, on p. 192 
there is a very unfortunate ambiguity, if not actual misrepresentation, in 
the statement given of the views of Mommsen. ‘I am glad,’ writes 
Professor Ramsay, ‘ to be able to refer to the eloquent and weighty pages 
in which Mommsen last year showed that Christianity was in reality not 
the enemy but the friend of the empire, that the empire grew stronger 
when the emperors became Christian.’ It would appear, then, that 
Mommsen can be quoted as directly opposed to the view of Renan—le 
Christianisme était un mal général qui minait l’'empire’—and it would 
seem odd therefore that elsewhere '° Mommsen says that ‘ Christianity 


7 The passage quoted from Pfleiderer on p. 187 is, it must be admitted, an extra- 
ordinary one to come from such a man. 

** Wir Deutsche pflegen diese Ausdrucksweise mit einem guten englischen Wort 
zu bezeichnen, das ich aber lieber verschweigen will * (Theologische Litteraturzeitung 
for August 5, 1893). 

* This applies only to the first edition. ‘ Inscriptions ’ for ‘ an inscription ;’ ‘ A strik- 
ing case '—there is only one case; ‘ governor’ should be ‘ procurator;’ ‘ Galatia 
should be ‘ the Galatic province.’ See Classical Review, viii. 396. 

%” Erpositor, viii. 5. 
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ruined the base of the existing society,’ and that Professor Ramsay 
himself refers '! to Mommsen’s contention that ‘ Christianity was opposed 
to the most fundamental principles of the Roman state; it was far more 
than merely illegal, it was anti-Roman.’ Of course in reality Mommsen 
contradicts neither himself nor Renan. Reference to his article shows 
that (1) he ‘ showed ’ nothing, but asserted something ; (2) he said nothing 
about the empire, but only something about the centralised imperial 
government ; (3) he said nothing about ‘ far stronger :’ he did say vielmehr 
gestiitzt als geschwdcht. The passage in fact asserted what is no doubt 
the fact, that Christianity was favourable to the imperial absolutism. 
Whether that was or was not a good thing for ‘the empire’ is quite 
another question. 

Downright errors of fact are not easily to be found in Professor 
Ramsay’s work. The ‘Thrace’ on p. 331 is a mere lapsus calami. But 
the statement about ‘ committees’ and majority voting being unknown to 
the Roman official system (p. 367) seems highly disputable in view of the 
frequency with which, as Mommsen has remarked in the ‘ Staatsrecht,’ 
such bodies of officials numbered three. To discover the new system of 
‘searching out’ the Christians in 1 Peter v. 8, iii. 15, is surely quite 
extravagant.'? To translate odiwm generis humani as ‘some act of 
hostility to society’ (p. 248) is the merest gloss. The Jerome passage 
about the Galatians speaking Celtic in the fourth century (p. 82) is now 
generally given up,'* and should not have been mentioned without a 
warning. Finally, the argument about the First Epistle of St. John, on 
p. 805, strikes me, if I may venture to say so, as puerile and unworthy of 
the writer. It would have been far better to admit frankly that the 
epistle proves nothing whatever to Professor Ramsay’s purpose. But it 
is an essential characteristic of his work that he is never, or hardly ever, 
content to say ‘non liquet,’ or ‘ the evidence is insufficient for a decision 
either way.” What J. Weiss has said of Spitta is very applicable to 
Professor Ramsay :— 


Daneben fehlen freilich auch nicht die, wie es scheint, unvermeidlichen 
Schattenseiten eines Pfadfindertalentes: eine oft allzu lebhafte Phantasie, eine 
Uberkuhnheit im Durchhauen verwickelter Probleme und ein zu gutes 
Vertrauen zu der Willigkeit seiner Leser, iiberzeugt zu werden. 


At the same time, it is not every scholar who deserves, as Professor 
Ramsay undoubtedly deserves, to be called a ‘ path-finder.’ 

Professor Ramsay begins his exposition, which occupies 200 of his 
480 pages, with Pliny and Trajan, as the period for which we possess the 
fullest evidence ; then works back to Nero; then picks up the inter- 
mediate stage (in his view) of the Flavian emperors ; and then goes on to 
Hadrian and his successors. It is unnecessary to go into his discussion 
of Pliny and Trajan further than to note the acceptance of the Mommsen 
theory of coercitio, and the conclusion that Trajan’s rescript ‘marks the 
end of the old system of uncompromising hostility.’ Pliny acted accord- 
ing to a standing procedure already in existence. He did not originate 

" Expositor, viii. 295. 


'? And the case is not mended by the attempted defence of it in Expositor, viii. 286 
foll. 


3 See Perrot, in Revue Celtique, i. 179, Revue Archéologique, xxi. 386. 
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it. Now the interesting question is, who did? Professor Ramsay replies 
(‘on arguments evidently unsolid,’ Mommsen in Expositor, viii. 5), 
Vespasian. The true answer is, Nero. Professor Ramsay admits that Suet. 
‘Nero,’ 16—afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis 
novae et maleficae—points to a permanent settled policy against a mis- 
chievous class, not merely to a particular prosecution on a particular charge 
of incendiarism, and that if the pagan evidence were all, ‘ Suetonius’s few 
weighty words must be accepted as the supreme authority.’'4 Nero, he 
concedes, ‘ laid down a permanent principle regulating the attitude of the 
government towards the Christians.’ ‘The persecution of Nero, begun 
for the sake of diverting popular attention, was continued as a permanent 
police measure under the form of a general persecution of Christians as a 
sect dangerous to the public safety.’ Quite so. But, argues Professor 
Ramsay, though Nero introduced a new principle, it was not the principle 
under which Pliny acted. The latter was one of punishment ‘for the 
Name.’ With Nero, the punishment is either for ordinary crime or for 
odium generis humani, '° i.e. for proof of ‘ some act of hostility to society.’ 
(This translation is quite unjustifiable.) The further stage which we 
find in Pliny is that all Christians as such are guilty of that odiwm, and 
may be condemned offhand on confession of the Name. Now, was that 
further stage reached under Nero? Professor Ramsay thinks not—that 
there was not time; that the persecution practically ceased in A.D. 64 
(yet on p. 277 he apparently accepts Lightfoot’s view, that St. Paul 
was executed in A.D. 67). But the passage from Sulpicius Severus 
(already partially quoted) is against this. It clearly seems to prove a 
continuous procedure against the Christians established by Nero after his 
first trumped-up indictments for incendiarism. Professor Ramsay holds 
that the words post &c. in the Severus passage refer to the ‘action of 
subsequent emperors.’ It will not do; the whole collocation of the pas- 
sage, in particular the following twm, makes that interpretation impos- 
sible. His next step is to deny that Sulpicius Severus is any authority at 
all except where he is demonstrably copying from Tacitus, although he 
admits that it is quite possible he may be copying from lost books of that 
writer. 

Again, the view that punishment for the Name dates back to Nero is 
quite consistent with the early date of 1 Peter and with St. Peter’s death 
in the Neronian persecution. Professor Ramsay’s view is not. Accordingly 
he postdates 1 Peter to quite the latter part of the first century in just 
the free and easy fashion which he reprehends so often and so severely in 
the Germans. Professor Ramsay’s theory is that Christianity itself 
became a crime, that persecution for the ‘ Name’ alone began, not under 
Nero, but under Vespasian. If, therefore, 1 Peter, which clearly indicates 
the fully developed persecution for the Name as in existence when it was 
written, was written before Nero died, Professor Ramsay’s theory, as he 
himself admits, must disappear. He therefore insists, despite of Origen, 
Tertullian, Sulpicius Severus, &c., that Peter could not have perished 
under Nero; Peter lived a long time in Rome (here Professor Ramsay 
misquotes Harnack), and outlived Nero. ‘The tradition that he died 
under Nero is not a real tradition but an historical theory.’ It is ‘incon- 


4 Expositor, viii. 283. 'S Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 
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ceivable ’ that the northern provinces of Asia Minor addressed in 1 Peter i. 1 
should have been evangelised as early as a.p. 64. ‘The history of the 
spread of Christianity imperatively demands a later date.’ All which only 
shows what comes of making evidence suit theories, instead of theories 
suit evidence. 

In the Expositor for 1894 Professor Ramsay admits that Tacitus 
(‘ Ann.’ xv. 44) implies that there were two stages in the persecution under 
Nero. Was the second stage the ‘Name’ stage? Professor Sanday, 
Hort, and Mommsen agree that it was. Professor Ramsay still says No. 
He admits that Suetonius is against him, and that Sulpicius Severus, if 
accepted, is fatal. But he once more argues that Sulpicius Severus is of 
no account. He thinks he can save his view by the Pastoral Epistles. 


‘The really weighty evidence is the striking agreement between Tacitus [that 
is, Professor Ramsay’s interpretation of Tacitus] and the Christian documents 
which have the best claim to be dated between a.p. 64 and 80, especially the 
Pastoral Epistles.’ ‘ The tone of the Pastoral Epistles is to me incomprehensible 
on the supposition that they were written after the fully developed procedure of 
“condemnation for the Name” had been introduced.’ 


The tone of the Pastoral Epistles is one of patience, indulgence to the 
state, and allowance for its difficulties. It is absolutely different from 
the tene of the Apocalypse, which Professor Ramsay seems to agree with 
Mommsen in dating under Domitian; and the two sets of documents 
could not have been contemporary. The Pastoral Epistles were either 
written a.p. 65-67, or cannot be ascribed to St. Paul. I do not deny 
that there is some force, as well as much interest, in these considerations. 
But the Apocalypse, with the uncertainty as to what is Jewish in it and 
what Christian, is unsafe ground to go upon, even if we admit that Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has quite correctly interpreted its tone—which Mr. Hardy 
(p. 96), I see, denies—and so is the date of the Pastoral Epistles, itself an 
endlessly controverted matter. Is it certain, moreover, that the Pastoral 
Epistles reflect contemporary politics at all? When it suits him, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay is the first to throw doubt on any such assumption, as may be 
seen from what he says of the First Epistle of St. John on p. 304. On 
the whole, then, I think that Professor Ramsay’s notion that Vespasian 
was the first to introduce persecution for the ‘ Name’ is a figment; that 
Mr. Hardy is right (p. 126) in identifying condemnation for Tacitus’s 
odium generis humani with condemnation for the ‘Name,’ and that 
Mommsen, with whom Hort and Professor Sanday agree, hits the nail on 
the head when he says '® that the two persecutions—for flagitia and for the 
Nomen—‘ without doubt sprang up together.’ 

I have not left myself space to discuss Professor Ramsay’s Galatian 
theory so fully as I should like. It is Perrot’s theory over again, with 
fresh proofs and illustrations. That is, Professor Ramsay holds that the 
Galatians to whom St. Paul addressed his epistle were not the men of Celtic 
race properly so called in northern Asia Minor, but the Lycaonians and 
others, of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and the Pisidian Antioch, to whom he 
preached on his first missionary journey. A beautiful congruity between 
the Acts and the epistle is thus established, which on the ordinary theory 
that the Galatian churches were Ancyra, Pessinus, Tavium—not a word 


6 Expositor, viii. 4. 
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about which is breathed in the Acts—does not exist. But why were 
Lycaonians, &c., called Galatians? Because they were all members of 
the great Roman province of Galatia, which included far more than 
Galatia proper. There was only one common name for the whole terri- 
tory—Galatia; only one common name for the whole population— 
Galatians. How, asks Professor Ramsay, could you call the Roman 
colonists of Pisidian Antioch ‘ Pisidians’? You might as well call them 
‘bandits’ at once. Or how could you call the people of Iconium 
‘ Phrygians,’ a term which to the Roman ear had the connotation almost 
of ‘slaves’? Lystra, again, asa Roman colony, was a bulwark of the pro- 
vince Galatia, and its citizens might therefore well be called Galatians, 
but not Lycaonians, as if they were common subjects of King Antiochus. 
But the great point is that there was no other common name available, 
and that it was necessary to make shift with Ta\dra, just as we have 
to make shift with ‘Britons.’ As Oskar Holtzmann says,'? St. Paul 
could hardly have substituted for 6 advéqroe Takara, & d&vdnrot Teoii ac xa 
Avxaorec! The other strong, though comparatively familiar, evidence, 
adduced by Professor Ramsay, O. Holtzmann, Weisziicker, and Professor 
Rendall '* need not here be discussed. If Professor Ramsay had been con- 
tent to hold that the balance of evidence was in favour of the South 
Galatian theory, while admitting that it had difficulties of its own, 
probably no one would have gainsaid him. But, as usual, it is a case 
with him of all or nothing. He tries to prove that all the evidence is on 
his side, and he conspicuously fails. No fair-minded person can read the 
controversy between Professor Ramsay and Dr. Chase in the Expositor 
without coming to the conclusion that in that ‘barren logomachy’ (Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s very superfluous nickname for a discussion which, by the 
nature of the case, turned largely upon words, and which, as he originally 
stated it before any one attacked him, turned largely upon words) Dr. 
Chase got decidedly the best of it. In Acts xvi. 6, rv Spvyiay and 
Takarixiy xwpar, ®puvyiay is no more an adjective, as Professor Ramsay 
declares it to be, than it is in the companion phrase of Acts xviii. 3, rr 
Vakarecijy ywpar cai &pvyiar. It is simply impossible to separate the 
two passages, and to say that ®pvyiar is a substantive in one of them, and 
an adjective in the other. The absence of the article before TuAurceiy 
x#puy is adequately explained by Dr. Chase as due to the fact that the 
adjective and noun in reality coalesce to form one conception—as it 
were, united by a hyphen. That being so, Socrates, ‘Eccl. Hist.’ v. 21 
— oi & Tig Bpvying cai Tadrariag éppwperoe — is a sound parallel to 
Acts xvi. 6. Luke iii. 1, which Mr. Chase discovered, is even closer 
—rij¢ “Irovpaiag Kai Toaywriridog xwpac. Professor Ramsay tried to 
invalidate it, first by alleging that Ituraea and Trachonitis meant the 
same country, just as he contends is the case with the two limbs of rr 
®pvyiay cai Vadari)r xwpay, and was duly refuted by Dr. G. A. Smith; 
secondly, by denying that ‘I-ovpata was ever found as a substantive in any 
but very late Greek. But the Appian passage (‘ Bell. Civ.’ v. 7) is conclu- 
sive to the contrary. Mendelssohn’s critical edition shows that the best 
manuscripts read ry ‘Irevgaiar, and only an inferior group reads Towpuiwra, 
emended by Musgrave into Professor Ramsay's 'Irevpaiwr. As for the 


" Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xiv. 342. 's Expositor, ix. 254 foll. 
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notion that verse 6 of Acts xvi. is a ‘recapitulation’ of verses 4 and 5, it 
is purely fantastic and could have occurred to nobody who had not a pre- 
conceived theory to defend at all hazards. Of the theory about cwAvbérrec 
the same must be said. The whole contention is a piece of far-fetcned 
and misguided ingenuity, which was quite unnecessary on Professor 
Ramsay’s own view (p. 77, 4th edition) that verses 4 and 5 are ‘an addi- 
tion made to the original document.’ Weisziicker is equally severe on 
verses 5-8, in which he finds a mere connecting link, one of those which 
‘reveal by the poverty and hesitancy of their statements that they were 
simply composed by their author to fill a gap.’ The passage is hopeless 
(Dr. Chase, by the way, fails to see that even on the North Galatian theory 
the geography of verses 6-8 is, as Oskar Holtzmann points out, extra- 
ordinary), and no torturing will set it right. 

Finally, though I accept the South Galatian theory, I suspect that 
Professor Ramsay has overstated the Celticism and barbarism of Galatia. 
I think it probable that these adaptable Celts were hellenised early. The 
term ‘ Gallograecia,’ compared with Themistius’s (p. 360) Tadatig rij 
“EAAHreés, is significant. Thereis plenty of evidence as to the early splen- 
dour of Ancyra (‘Aysvpa repr) tapdacorarn wodcc) and the facts collected 
by Perrot (‘Revue Celtique,’ i. 179) could easily be added to. 


Witwiam T. ARNOLD. 


Adamnani Vita S. Columbae. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. T. Fowner, M.A., D.C.L. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
1894.) 


THE lives of saints, such as the later lives of St. Patrick and the lives of 
Welsh saints preserved in the ‘ Liber Landavensis,’ are for the most part 
dreary reading, consisting very often of collections of improbable or 
impossible puerilities, and quite untrustworthy as history. But there are 
a few early ‘ Vitae Sanctorum’ which by no means fall under this sweeping 
condemnation. Pre-eminent among such early biographies is the life of 
St. Columba, founder and first abbot of Iona (ob. 597), written by 
Adamnan, ninth abbot of Iona, who ruled a.p. 679-704. Its popularity is 
proved by the fact that it has been printed eleven times. Its value is due 
to more than one cause. It is written by one who was born only twenty- 
seven years after the death of St. Columba. It survives in a manuscript 
which, if not written in Adamnan’s lifetime, was certainly written within 
nine years after his death. It has been edited by the late Bishop Reeves, 
in a way and in a volume which Dr. Fowler justly describes as ‘a truly 
monumental work,’ and with an accuracy and a wealth of illustration 
which left nothing to be desired. The present volume is a reissue in 
an abbreviated form, so far as prolegomena, appendix, and notes are 
concerned, of Bishop Reeves’s work. The abbreviation is achieved by the 
omission or contraction of many of the notes. But much of their matter 
is reproduced in an admirable introduction, which gives the life of St. 
Columba and a sketch—we might almost say a history—of the early 
Celtic Church. But the difference does not entirely consist in omissions. 
In a very few instances Dr. Fowler has corrected his predecessor, and in 
many instances he has introduced either entirely new notes, as on p. 117, 
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or new illustrations of a classical, antiquarian, scientific, or other 


character. Much has been printed on the subject of Celtic archeology 


and ecclesiology since 1857, and Dr. Fowler is well abreast of his subject, 
and has skilfully introduced the latest conclusions of Celtic scholars and 
historians into his new volume. Even those who possess and value the 
older work will be glad to have this new edition, and to those who cannot 
procure the former it will be indispensable. 


F. E. WARREN. 


A Student's Manual of English Constitutional History. By D. J. 
Meptey, M.A., Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 1894.) 

In this book Mr. Medley has attempted, to use his own words, ‘in a 

series of sketches to exhibit the separate growth of each great depart- 

ment of our constitution.’ He complains that the existing text-books on 


constitutional history ‘deal with the subject on unsatisfactory lines. 


The development of an institution is subordinated to the details of a 
general narrative.’ Hence he has adopted an arrangement different 
from that with which we are most familiar, and gives us chapters on 
‘The Administrative,’ ‘The Legislature, ‘The Administrative and 
Legislature in Conflict,’ &e. Students will be grateful to Mr. Medley for 
breaking with what we may now call the traditional method and present- 
ing the old facts in new combinations. But this arrangement, though 
welcome as a change, has very serious drawbacks. It is the arrangement 
of a constitutional jurist rather than of an historian. While well suited 
to a description of the developed forms of government of the modern 
world, while necessarily adopted in an account of the English constitu- 
tion as it now exists, it is ill-suited either to a description of the constitu- 
tion in its earlier stages, when the various functions of government were 
not differentiated, or to an account of the development of the constitution 
from the primitive to the modern form. We miss the process of unfold- 
ing ; we fail to comprehend that very ‘evolution and growth ’ of institu- 
tions on which Mr. Medley lays stress in his preface. On the other hand 
he has done a great service in collecting and incorporating in his book 
the results of the most recent research. Thus, to give a few instances 
taken haphazard, the arguments of M. Fustel de Coulanges on the origin 
of the hundred, Mr. Round’s articles on knight service which appeared in 
this Review, the conflicting views of Professor Ashley and Mr. Leadam 
on the position of copyholders, come in for due notice. Professor 
Maitland’s interpretation of the crucial clause in the ‘ Constitutions of 
Clarendon’ and Professor Vinogradoff’s explanation of folkland (both 
first published in this Review) are adopted. In Mr. Medley’s careful and 
cautious summary of the question of villenage one is surprised to find no 
reference to Mr. Seebohm. 

The style is occasionally obscure, chiefly owing to efforts at condensa- 
tion. Thus the sentence on p. 495, in the very able and useful chapter on 
‘ Revenue and Taxation ’—‘ In 1694 a system of lotteries was introduced, 
by which part only of the money subscribed was distributed among a 
small number of the ticket-holders ’—would convey little meaning to a 
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reader who had no previous knowledge of the particular expedient. The 
grammar of the very involved sentence on p. 92 beginning, ‘ The truth 
was that,’ is at least open to question. In the opening sentence of 
chapter ii., while the use of a singular verb after a plural subject (‘ to 
which the attempts . . . leads’) may be put down to the printers, the 
use of the phrase ‘ the science of government’ is at best a piece of careless 
writing. On p. 561 Whitgift must be a slip of the pen for Grindal. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Medley has been forced to omit the illustrative 
cases in ‘ Constitutional Law’ and extracts from documents referred to in 
the preface, which would certainly have added much to the value of the 
book. We hope that he will be encouraged to add them in a supple- 
mentary volume or in a second edition. A. G. LittLe. 


Die Entstehung des Kirchenstaates. Vereinsschrift der Gérres-Gesellschaft 
zur Pflege der Wissenschaft im katholischen Deutschland. Von Dr. 
Gustav ScuntRER. (Koln: J.P. Bachern. 1894.) 


In his pamphlet on the origin of the papal states Dr. Schniirer has given 
us a timely and valuable review of the investigations of various scholars 
on the development and growth of the temporal power of the popes in 
Italy. His account is the more acceptable as it is clear and concise, and 
serves as a guide to the general reader through the mass of criticism 
which has been expended on the subject. In chapters iv., ix., and x. 
the author discusses the promissio of Quiercy which King Pippin made 
Pope Stephen III in 754, and which Charlemagne confirmed in 774 at 
Rome. He emphasises once more that Pippin’s charter as well as Charle- 
magne’s confirmation contained only a promise to grant certain lands in 
the event of a favourable issue of the forthcoming Lombard war, not 
an unconditional grant. -These chapters deal with the most contested 
points in the early history of the papal states. For a long time scholars 
had tried to explain away the contradiction between the promise of Quiercy, 
of which the original is not extant, and its confirmation by Charlemagne. 
They tried to show that the account of the latter, which is preserved in the 
‘ Vita Hadriani’ of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis,’ was either spurious in toto or 
interpolated in part. But one of the latest investigators of the subject, 
Paul Kehr, has shown conclusively that the accounts of both the ‘ Vita 
Stephani’ and the ‘ Vita Hadriani’ are entirely trustworthy in themselves.! 
Dr. Schniirer is quite right in accepting his conclusions in this respect. 
Thefact that both narratives are trustworthy does not, however, remove their 
inherent contradiction. This point Adolf Schaube makes against Kehr.? 
He claims that the document which Charlemagne confirmed in 774 was 
not the original promissory grant of Quiercy, but a forgery. From this 
the writer of the ‘ Vita Hadriani,’ wilfully or not, took his account, 
Schaube puts Kehr some -pointed questions which the latter would, we 
think, find it hard to answer. It wasnot Dr. Schniirer’s place to reply to 
them, for he addresses himself to the general public and had to avoid 
involving himself too much in details. But was it wise of the author to 
mention Schaube’s article only as not worthy of positive refutation ? 
F. ZINKEISEN. 
' See Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, \xx. pp. 385-441. 
? Ibid. \xxii. pp. 193-212. 
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Die Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reiches vor den Kreuzziigen. Von 
Dr. Cart Neumann. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1894.) 


Tris readable and stimulating sketch is not addressed merely to spe- 
cialists. Written in an agreeable style, it sets forth the leading features of 
the history of the Eastern Empire in the tenth and eleventh centuries, up to 
the second Comnenian revolution, and treats it as ein Stiick der allgemeinen 
Geschichte. The writer, who is well known to Byzantine students by his 
‘Griechische Geschichtschreiber und Geschichtsquellen im zwélften Jahr- 
hundert,’ makes mary new and interesting suggestions; but the most 
instructive part of his sketch is the exposition of the long struggle between 
the throne and the great landed proprietors of Asia Minor, which cul- 
minated in the elevation of Alexius Comnenus. The measures by which 
Romanus tried to prevent the accumulation of /atifundia, and their con- 
nexion with the military necessities of the Empire, are well summed up. 
It is shown how Nicephorus Phocas introduced a reactionary policy in 
favour of the influential landowning class, to which he belonged himself, 
and endeavoured to meet the difficulties connected with the military 
system, which such a policy occasioned, by laws restricting ‘ mortmain.’ 
Basil reversed the policy of Nicephorus and Tzimisces, and did all in his 
power to annihilate the growth and influence of the great proprietors ; 
but they grew notwithstanding. Dr. Neumann plausibly proposes to 
account for the long resistance of the throne, after Basil’s death, to the 
attempts of the Asiatic ‘ baronage’ (including the fiasco of Isaac Com- 
nenus) by the length of the imperial purse: Die Uberlegenheit der 
hauptstddtischen Regierung kam daher, dass ihre finanzielle Kraft die 
gréssere war (p. 75). Very instructive are the remarks on the effect of 
Basil’s conquest of Bulgaria upon the position of the emperor in regard 
to this struggle. It altered the centre of gravity, and made the emperor 
comparatively independent of the arrogant nobility of Asia Minor. Die 
Geschichte der kleinasiatischen Fronde, die den Schwerpunkt des Reichs 
nicht verschoben haben wollte, ist ein grosses Stiick der Geschichte der 
Regierung Basils II. Wie viel unabhingiger aber wurde durch seine 
Erfolge das Kaisertum in seiner Hauptstadt ! Die Ordnung der Balkan- 
halbinsel machte Konstantinopel frei von der asiatischen Vormundschaft 
(p. 62). In the course of some interesting pages on Michael Psellos we 
find the new and valuable remark that he prided himself on psychological 
analysis, and in writing his memoirs caréd little for the historical cireum- 
stances in comparison with reading the souls of the actors (p.89). It may 
be added that Neumann has made use of the ‘ Sovjety i Raskazy’ of Kekau- 
menos— anecdotes and adventures of a noble soldier of the eleventh cen- 
tury—which Vasiljevski published in 1881 in three. numbers of the 
Zhurnal ministerstra narodnago prosvjestchenija. J. B. Bury. 


Eine neue Handschrift der Chronik Albert's von Aachen. Von Dr. 
BERNHARD Kuater. (Tiibingen: W. Armbruster & O. Riecker. 
1893.) 


THE manuscript of the ‘ Chronicle of Albert of Aix,’ of which Dr. Kugler 
has here furnished a collation, is now in the possession of Baron von dem 
Bussche-Hiinnefeld, but, as a note in the manuscript (‘ Liber Monasterii 
Sancti Viti in Gladbach ’) indicates, it anciently belonged to the Abbey of 
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Gladbach. The manuscript now contains 161 unnumbered folios, and on 
the face of it dates from the twelfth century. It is richly adorned with 
arabesques and illuminated initials; on the initial letter of Book XII. 
(of which Dr. Kugler gives a reproduction) there appear the figures of two. 
monks, who clearly represent the illuminator and writer of the manu- 
script. Above these figures are written respectively the names Conrad 
and Godfrey. In a ‘Liber de Fundatione et Abbatibus Monasterii S. 
Viti Martyris in Gladbach’ we find that about or after 1130 a frater 
Godefridus subdiaconus, and about or after 1150 a frater Conradus 
subdiaconus, were resident in this monastery. An ancient ‘ Necrologium 
Gladbacense,’ which is of older date than 1167, gives the obit of 
Godefridus subdiaconus on 31 March. There is, therefore, sound reason 
to fix the date of the manuscript about the middle of the twelfth century. 
Both Conrad and Godfrey were good workmen, and the manuscript which 
was their joint production must hold an important place in any future 
recension of the text of Albert of Aix. The editors in the ‘ Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades’ employed four manuscripts, which they de- 
signated A (Laud. 561-3), B (Bibl. Nationale, 5128), C (Vatican, 509), 
and D (Vatican, 1999). C is dated 1158; A and B are of the twelfth 
century, and D of the thirteenth. The last was used by Reineccius in his 
edition, which was substantially reproduced by Bongars and in the 
‘Patrologia.’ The editors of the ‘ Recueil’ regarded A and C as chefs de 
famille, B for the most part following A, and D coming closest to C. 
This grouping of the manuscripts requires to be modified by comparison 
with the Gladbach codex. The latter, which is one of our oldest extant 
manuscripts, is most closely related to D, but, on the other hand, presents 
some useful readings peculiar to it, or common only to it and C or A-B, or, 
still more remarkable, peculiar to it and A. It is clear, therefore, that we 
must place the authority of D somewhat higher than did the editors of 
the ‘ Recueil,’ and that a thoroughly satisfactory text will require to take 
account of all the manuscripts. Dr. Kugler is indebted to Dr. Heinrich 
Gunter, of Tiibingen, fora careful collation of the text of the ‘ Recueil with 
the Gladbach manuscript. The collation fills over a hundred pages, but 
a large proportion of the variants turn only on points of orthography or 
on the order of words. Dr. Kugler gives reproductions of several initial 
letters, which justify his praise of the artistic skill of the illuminator. 


C. L. KinasFrorp. 


Two Chartularies of the Priory of St. Peter at Bath. Edited by Wrxt1aM 
Hunt, M.A. (For the Somersetshire Record Society. 1893.) 


THE Somersetshire Record Society will soon obtain a foremost place 
among our antiquarian societies if it can often command the services of 
Mr. Hunt. His learning, patience, and industry make him an almost 
ideally good editor for a cartulary, and the first of the two cartularies with 
which he here deals—and this he publishes nearly in full—is one which 
is of very great and general importance. It is the beautiful twelfth- 
century cartulary of Bath Priory, which lies at Cambridge in the library 
of Corpus Christi College. Many of its contents have long been well 
known, for from t Kemble and others have derived some precious Anglo- 
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Saxon land-books, profitable documents even if they are not all that they 
pretend to be. These Mr. Hunt has treated judiciously. For one thing, 
his copy of such portions of the text as are written in the Old English 
tongue is guaranteed by Professor Skeat, who has been able to point out a 
few mistakes in the previous editions. For another thing, we have from 
Mr. Hunt himself not only a long introduction, which, in truth, is an 
elaborate history of the monastery, but also excellent notes on the names 
of the persons who are supposed to witness the land-books. A dogmatic 
judgment as to the genuineness of these ancient documents Mr. Hunt 
does not give, and his reticence is wise, for it is doubtful whether the 
man is yet born who combines all the many kinds of knowledge and 
skill which will be possessed by him who finally assigns to would-be 
Anglo-Saxon diplomata their proper places in the gently graduated scale 
of carelessness, improvement, and falsification which lies between un- 
adulterated genuineness and wicked forgery. In the meanwhile the work 
must be done bit by bit, and the laborious discussio testiwm (if I may 
adopt an old phrase) which Mr. Hunt has energetically pursued is work 
of just the right kind. 

Again, it is highly expedient that the most ancient cartularies should be 
printed just as they stand. Of course there is also ample room for chrono- 
logically arranged collections of all the land-books, such as Kemble made 
and Mr. Birch is making. Still each separate cartulary should be printed 
as it stands. A good instance of the necessity of this procedure appears 
in Mr. Hunt’s volume. To many readers the most attractive of the 
documents that he prints will be that which describes the services of the 
men of Tidenham; for has not Mr. Seebohm made it classical? Now this 
document is undated ; but the cartulary also contains a grant of Tidenham 
by King Edwy to the monastery, which tries to date itself in 956, and a 
lease of Tidenham to Stigand. A good deal in our conception of some 
early stages in manorial history may depend on the question whether this 
statement of the Tidenham services represents matters as they stood in 
the middle of the tenth century, or on the very eve of the Norman Conquest. 
In the cartulary it is placed far away from Edwy’s grant and immediately 
precedes the lease to Stigand. This is not conclusive, but I do not think 
that for the future we can confidently speak of it as describing ‘a manor 
of Edwy’s day.’ 

Some of the charters of the Norman age that are here printed are even 
more interesting, because more unique, than their predecessors. We have 
here (p. 49), for example, Modbert’s famous lawsuit, which has been 
made known to us by Madox and Mr. Bigelow. It is perhaps the best 
of all the ‘ Placita Anglo-Normannica’ that have come down to us. Then 
there is (p. 52) a deed from 1123 in which a man agrees to do suit to the 
courts of the hundred and the county for a whole vill. There is (p. 62) a 
feoffment from 1158 under which the sixth part of the service of one knight 
is to be done. These are early specimens. But we must not descend to 
particulars, else we shall be noticing a grant in pheodo (p. 51), of which, 
despite a threat of modernised spelling, Mr. Hunt has not had the heart 
to deprive us. On purpose I will say nothing of the matters which fill 
the largest space in his introduction, in particular the relations between 
the churches of Bath, Wells, and Glastonbury. A first-rate cartulary 
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has many sides, and Mr. Hunt’s work successfully stands the test of 
being examined from a point of view that is not his own. 

The second part of his volume consists of a calendar, elaborately 
annotated, of a later cartulary preserved at Lincoln’s Inn. This, no 
doubt, will be of great service to the antiquarians of Somersetshire, and 
there are in it a few documents printed at length which deserve to be set 
before a larger circle of readers. No doubt Mr. Hunt has here given as 
much as the finances of the society would permit him to give. Still it 
may be permissible to remind similar societies that there is a small but 
growing class of men who take an interest in the form of medieval docu- 
ments, and who will buy books in which such documents are either given 
in full or translated word by word. Deeds of manumission, for instance, 
are not so common that they should be passed by with three or four 
words. One would like at least to know whether any reason was given 
for the enfranchisement of the villain, and whether any money passed. 
Early letters of credit also are curiosities which illustrate the growth of 
the law of agency. However, Mr. Hunt has behaved so nobly by the 
earlier that we shall raise no complaint if his calendar of the later cartu- 
lary rather whets than satisfies our appetite. 

To catch Mr. Hunt in what one hopes to be a mistake is a rare 
pleasure. Whatever the cartulary may say, the fine on p. 27 can hardly 
come from 15 Henry II. The judges’ names point to a date some ten 
years earlier. Gerard de Athée (p. 194) was not ‘one of John’s Flemish 
mercenaries,’ but came from Touraine. At least there is much evidence 
that points in this direction. F. W. Marrnanp. 


























































































Ueber Pseudo-Cnuts ‘ Constitutiones de Foresta.’ 
(Halle: Niemayer. 1894.) 


A CERTAIN derelict code of Anglo-Danish forest laws has long been 
famous as the connecting link between the personal policy of Saxon and 
Norman kings towards the national forests. It was apparently accepted 
without question from the date of its discovery in the sixteenth century 
to our own time, and though a very few have boldly denounced it as a 
forgery, or rather as an interpolation in some genuine code, it has been 
left for Dr. Liebermann to show exactly what the forgery is, how it was 
accomplished, and what was the forger’s motive. There will be little 
doubt in the minds of all who read this treatise attentively that Dr. 
Liebermann has solved the problem of Pseudo-Cnut. He seems to have 
consulted all the recognised authorities from Baron Manwood down to Mr. 
Fisher. He is familiar with the whole medieval jargon of forest life, and 
for this reason alone his treatise has a distinct value. Some would be ready 
to take Dr. Liebermann’s word for the fact that the compiler of Pseudo- 
Cnut was a forger of the basest kind. But to all this treatise will supply 
a revelation of the legal history of the forest. 

In the first place it must be observed that no ancient text of the 
‘ Constitutiones de Foresta’ is known to exist, and that the existing manu- 
scripts are modern and inferior transcripts. It was unknown to older 
jurists, and was first produced by Harrison in his ‘ Description of England.’ 
Then it became famous in connexion with the work of Manwood. At 
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first sight it might seem a suspicious circumstance that this great vindica- 
tion of the ancient prerogative of the crown in relation to the forests 
should have been discovered at the very time that the crown was attempt- 
ing to enforce this same prerogative at the expense of the subjects. It was 
undoubtedly due to these pretensions that the text of the ‘Constitutions ’ 
has been preserved to us in the form in which itis printed, with important 
collations, at the end of Dr. Liebermann’s treatise. At the same time we 
must be careful to remember that Elizabeth and her immediate successors 
valued their forest rights solely as a means of raising supplies. This 
was accomplished by extensive sales of forest lands to enterprising 
subjects—a form of tyranny differing widely from that associated with 
the exclusive hunting of Norman kings. Dr. Liebermann at once 
dismisses the possibility of a sixteenth-century forgery, and indeed 
no antiquary of that day was competent even to attempt such a task. 
Thence we approach the original position that this code purports, truly 
or falsely, to be the work of Cnut. Dr. Liebermann proceeds to 
demolish all the outworks of those who have held this view by a com- 
parison of the state of things described in the ‘Constitutions’ with the 
Anglo-Saxon system. It is not too much to say that if Cnut himself 
had been able to read the ‘Constitutions’ which pass under his name 
he would scarcely have understood their meaning, so foreign are they to 
the whole spirit of the Anglo-Saxon legislation. It is amusing at this point 
to recall the excuse that has been gravely made for the forest tyranny of the 
Conqueror, that he merely followed the example of his Danish predecessor. 
Dr. Liebermann comments on Henry I’s significant allusion to the forest 
policy of the Conqueror in contrast to his familiar reference to the laws of 
the Confessor, and has some valuable remarks on the dual overlordship 
of England and Normandy and the exceptional privileges of the palatine 
earldoms. The proofs which accumulate of the connexion of the‘ Consti- 
tutions ’ with the Anglo-Norman rather than with the Anglo-Saxon polity 
can now be brought to bear upon the question of the date and motive of 
the forgery. It is true that the scope of the forest laws of Henry I can 
only be deduced, like that of his judicial and fiscal organisation, from the 
existing records of his grandson’s reign, but Dr. Liebermann is able to show 
that the forger was not one of the group of compilers who worked about the 
year 1110; and that he lived at a sufficient distance of time from the 
date of the compilation which Dr. Liebermann has elsewhere described as 
the ‘Instituta Cnuti’ for him to misunderstand the English forms that 
were familar to a scribe of Henry I’s reign. 

The chronicles of the twelfth century are next brought into requisition, 
together with treatises such as the ‘ Constitutio Domus Regis’ and the 
‘Dialogus de Scaccario,’ to prove, in conjunction with the great assizes of 
the reign, that the forger known to us as Pseudo-Cnut worked under 
Henry II, and probably during the last years of his reign. Apparently 
he did not flourish in that later period when compilers of the type so well 
known to us from Dr. Liebermann’s recent work on the London inter- 
polator of John’s reign and their thirteenth and fourteenth century 
successors put their patriotic effusions into the mouths of King Arthur, 
Alfred the Great, and Edward the Confessor. It is true that a more tempting 
motive-theory exists in connexion with the agitation for the reform of the 
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forest laws which preceded the great charter. Dr. Liebermann, however, 
has good reasons for supposing that the compiler had access to materials 
which must have existed at the time when Richard Fitz Nigel and ‘Glanville’ 
wrote their famous treatises. We know, indeed, only too well that several 
invaluable libelli and rotuli of this period have not been preserved in the 
semi-official registers from which Matthew Paris and other thirteenth- 
century historians derived their knowledge of constitutional documents, 
and these losses seem to have been sustained before the close of the 
twelfth century. Moreover we know that Swereford, the great antiquarian 
collector of the age, was at work from the earliest years of John’s reign ; 
and it is most probable that the hand which transcribed the ‘ Constitu- 
tion of the King’s House’ would have transcribed or noticed the ‘ Con- 
stitutions of the Forest’ if they had been produced in his day. Still 
more certainly they would have been referred to by Matthew Paris, who 
had access to the whole of Swereford’s collections, many of which are 
now lost to us. 

Dr. Liebermann thinks that the forger of the work was solely interested 
in the legal and antiquarian problems to which the confused knowledge of 
the forest law gave rise. Literary forgeries have been common in all ages, 
but antiquarian forgeries like the present one would not have been likely 
to occur in England before the twelfth century. It was in the very same 
spirit, let us note, that his contemporary Richard Fitz Nigel exalts and 
vindicates the prerogative of the crown and of the magnates of the curia. 
The forger (for forger he was, inasmuch as he professes to translate 
the actual words of an edict of Cnut), like the compiler of the ‘ Instituta 
Cnuti,’ from which he borrowed freely, was, beyond doubt, a churchman. 
Dr. Liebermann finds that although his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon forms 
was rather uncertain, he was well acquainted with the forms of canon 
law, and was able to adapt the material from which he worked with 
sufficient skill to avoid more than a few gross anachronisms and philo- 
logical blunders. Amongst these are some grave slips connected with 
the designation of ranks, while to the ‘Crimen veneris’ of Anglo-Saxon 
laws the forger appends et viridis, to signify that ‘vert and venison’ 
were protected ab antiquo. He also drops occasionally into the plural 
‘style,’ which was not in vogue before the last yeurs of the twelfth century, 
and makes other blunders which Dr. Liebermann detects with an unerring 
eye and corrects with an unsparing hand. Tjut we must not forget that 
the forger did his work well enough to aydid complete exposure for just 
700 years, and that although it was comparatively easy to produce an 
archaic effect by the liberal use of expressions such as ‘ Angli et Dani,’ 
‘quam Angli appellant,’ ‘ Barones mei,’ and the like, it was quite another 
matter to sort out, as it were, the proper persons and things, beasts, 
birds, trees, and the rest, from the most ample collection of Anglo-Norman 
forms. In any case the harm which this innocent forgery may have done 
is more than compensated by the fact that it has led to the production of 
Dr. Liebermann’s essay on the medieval forest. Husert Hatt, 
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Egils Saga Skallagrimssonar, nebst den griésseren Gedichten Egils, 
herausgegeben von Finnur Jonsson. (Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek, 
III.) (Halle: Niemeyer. 1894.) 


‘Ears Saca’ was edited critically by Dr. Finnur Jénsson in 1886-1888, 
with an introductory essay in Danish, for the Old Northern Text Society 
in Copenhagen.' The present edition is intended for students who are 
learning Icelandic, and may be found useful, though the notes are too 
numerous and too easy. The text is far better than the old text of the 
1856 edition ; the editor’s critical work has cleared away a number of 
unintelligible readings. In the explanation of the verses in the ‘ Saga’ 
the commentary is full and clear, and affords a good introduction to the 
Icelandic court poetry, if any one should wish to make himself acquainted 
with its manners—at the least cost—before committing himself to a 
deeper study of it. The three longer poems of Egil are appended to the 
Saga, with explanatory notes, but without any of the critical annotation 
supplied in the editor’s larger work. The historical problems of the Saga 
are treated in the editor’s German preface somewhat more briefly than 
in his Danish edition, but to the same effect. The credibility of ‘ Egils 
Saga’ has been a question for historians for some time past. Dr. 
Finnur Jénsson’s Danish essay was made the subject of a rather severe 
demonstration by Mr. York Powell in his paper on the ‘ Growth of the 
Sagas.’? The opposing points of view are irreconcilable. The Icelandic 
editor, who sees authentic history in most of the Saga, is, however, com- 
pelled to give up Brunanburh ; while, on the other hand, many readers 
who take the Sagas merely as historical romances, and as literature, 
will find historic verisimilitude, at least, in the history of the brothers 
Thorolf and Skallagrim and their dealings with King Harald Fairhair. 
‘ Historical’ has many meanings, and it might be argued that the story 
of Thorolf is, in one sense, an authentic history of the way in which 
Harald’s tyranny brought about the great migration to the west. The 
historical value of the Saga lies mainly in this earlier part, not in the 
later romance of Egil’s wandering adventures. Whatever his sources may 
have been, whether the family traditions of the Myramenn, Egil’s de- 
scendants, or the suggestions of ‘ Landnamabdk,’ or the ‘ Kings’ Lives,’ or 
all together, the writer of the Saga has rendered better than any other 
extant historian the dramatic motives of the Icelandic migration, and the 
special character of the revolt against ‘ the overbearing of Harald Fair- 
hair.’ The passages in the Saga relating to Halogaland and the Finnish 
trade are no longer, apparently, challenged by any sceptic as contradictory 
of the narrative of Ohthere to King Alfred. W. P. Ker. 


An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. By W. J. 
Asuuey. Vol. I. Part II. (London: Longmans & Co. 1898.) 


Tue first thing that calls for notice in this second instalment of Professor 
Ashley's work is the complete change which the author has made in both 
the scope and character of his undertaking since first embarking ‘on it. 


' Of this text a clear, plain, and faithful version was published in 1893, under the 
title of The Story of Egil Skallagrimson, by Mr. W. C. Green (London: Stock), who 
adopted Dr. Finnur Jénsson’s views as to the origin of the Saga.—Ep. EZ. H. R. 

? Folk Lore, June 1894. 
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The original intention, as stated in the present preface, was to make the 
book ‘little more than a compilation’ and to dispense with much ‘fresh 
investigation’ of the authorities. Accordingly part i., dealing with the 
whole of the period before 1300, was entitled an ‘Introduction.’ This title 
is equally borne by the present volume, which deals with the years 
1300-1550; but not only has the book increased with the growing com- 
plexity of the subject from 200 to 500 pages, but even this amount of 
space has proved insufficient, and Mr. Ashley has found himself compelled 
to postpone the treatment of some important sections of his subject to 
yet another volume. The discussion’ of foreign trade, for example, is 
altogether omitted, and that of agriculture left incomplete. Indeed, the 
method of treatment adopted with regard to the latter topic is altogether 
peculiar. For only the period of the agrarian revolution from 1450 down 
to the close of the sixteenth century is described, while the important 
years between 1300 and 1450 are left wholly untouched, save for a few 
strictures on Thorold Rogers’s opinions concerning the importance of the 
Black Death and the peasants’ revolt as turning-points in our social history. 
The reason for this strange omission seems to be that Mr. Ashley was 
unable to make up his mind on the vexed question of the general pro- 
sperity or the reverse of the fifteenth century from the rural point of view, 
and yet at the same time found some discussion of the change from tillage 
to pasture farming necessary as a preliminary to his chapter on the relief 
of the poor. He therefore has left the earlier history entirely alone, until 
more evidence is forthcoming. Some may regard this as the wisest 
course ; but the result is rather unfortunate, for the gap is a large one 
and the problems left unsolved are of the greatest interest and magnitude, 
while the reader is perhaps hardly sufficiently made aware that there are 
any problems omitted or even any gap in the narrative. Nor is it the 
scope only of the book that has been extended ; for the chapters of the 
present volume are no longer in any sense résumés. On the contrary, 
in order to produce them the author, to use his own phrase, has spared 
no pains, but laboriously made his own excavations among the original 
authorities, with the result that the public can be congratulated on 
gaining access to a series of most careful and thorough essays, each 
embodying a great deal of independent research and written with great 
skill and clearness. 

The first three chapters of the book are occupied with the internal 
organisation of the English towns and give an admirable description of 
the increased control which the municipalities obtained over industry 
and commerce, and of the measures taken to meet the rapid growth of 
industrial occupations, and especially of the native woollen industries, 
which more than anything else made English economic progress 
possible. Equally good-too is the account given of the craft gilds and of 
the position of the apprentices and journeymen in connexion with them, 
while their religious side is also thoroughly discussed, and especially the 
attitude of the government towards them under Edward VI, in conse- 
quence of their superstitious characteristics. About the last matter 
Mr. Ashley’s contention is particularly worthy of attention; for he has 
collected quite a body of evidence tending to show that the legislation 
of 1547 neither dissolved nor destroyed the gilds, as has sometimes been 
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stated, but only cenfiscated so much of their property as was devoted to 
purely religious purposes, leaving intact all their rights and privileges as 
commercial corporations. 

For the reasons already pointed out the fourth chapter, dealing with 
agriculture, is comparatively unsatisfactory, but still the systematic 
attempt made in it to estimate what exact effect the increase of pasture 
farming had on the different classes of the rural population is highly com- 
mendable. Mr. Ashley takes most interest in its effect on the ‘ customary 
tenants,’ and hence is incidentally led into a valuable discussion of the 
legal position of the copyholders under the Yorkists. But his investiga- 
tions do not seem to have altogether solved the problem, though he has 
satisfied himself that the classes afterwards known indifferently as copy- 
holders had, even at the end of the fifteenth century, legally only a pre- 
carious tenure. Mr. Ashley has long ago been attacked by Mr. Leadam 
for holding these opinions, but after mature consideration he still main- 
tains his view. 

The fifth chapter, dealing with the relief of the poor, after showing 
clearly what agencies had been in existence with this object in the earlier 
middle ages, is largely devoted to proving that the great increase of poverty 
in Tudor times was not due, to any large extent, to the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the consequent cessation of almsgiving ; and, further, that 
the problem to be solved was not at all peculiar to England, but was a 
general one existing throughout all western Europe. These positions are 
supported with much effective evidence, especially the latter, which leads 
Mr. Ashley on into a most interesting account of the various devices for 
reform which were debated both by scholastic theologians and humanists 
abroad, and into a sketch of the actual method for coping with the evil 
which was adopted in 1525 at Ypres, and which subsequently became a 
model to Charles V and other continental reformers. Finally, Mr. Ashley 
is able to show that even Elizabeth’s celebrated poor law was in no sense 
an exceptional solution of the difficulty, the system of raising the funds 
for relieving pauperism by compulsory assessment having been adopted in 
Paris twenty-eight years earlier than it was by the English parliament. 

The sixth and last chapter deals with the economic theories of the 
canonists, and especially with their doctrines on usury. Here Mr. 
Ashley is breaking comparatively fresh ground, for the subject, though 
important, has escaped much attention in England, owing to the idea that 
even our commercial legislation was a native growth, and but little influ- 
enced by the dogmas of the Roman law. In treating of this subject Mr. 
Ashley does not claim to have any first-hand knowledge, but he has read 
and assimilated all the best continental authorities, such as Endemann, 
Funk, -and Neumann, and his chapter forms an impartial and well-digested 
criticism of their main conclusions, showing clearly how the doctrines 
of the catholic church on points of commercial morality were evolved, how 
far the views of the protestant and catholic teachers became divergent 
afterthe Reformation, and how far English opinion and practice harmonised 
with and was affected by either school. 

Having now alluded to most of the more valuable features of the book, 
a few small suggestions may perhaps be allowable. For example, would 
it not be better if Mr. Ashley avoided mere conjectures altogether? We 
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allude to such a passage as that on p: 182, where the author is speaking 
of the gradual concentration of the powers of the London companies into 
the hands of small exclusive committees, to the detriment of the liverymen 
as a whole, and then adds, ‘Doubtless this process could be paralleled 
from the history of the English town, were the evidence accessible.’ Or, 
again, on p. 184, where he is discussing the differentiation of the greater 
from the lesser companies in London, Florence, and elsewhere, and then 
says, ‘Similar conditions probably appeared in other English towns.’ 
These guesses may, of course, prove true, but they may only turn out to be 
misleading. Might not also the map, showing the enclosed areas, be 
improved? One of the features it professes to represent is the amount of 
waste land occupied by forest and marsh, but the great mass of the fens 
are entirely omitted. The enclosed area, too, shown in the case of East 
Norfolk is not in accordance with the evidence quoted in the text. The 
authority relied on is Marshall’s ‘ Rural Economy of Norfolk,’ a book 
which deals only with the triangular piece of land bounded on the north 
and east by the sea, on the west by a line from Cromer to Norwich, and 
on the south by the Yare, running from Norwich to Yarmouth. The 
map, however, represents the enclosures as extending over the whole 
county to the south as well. Another small defect that might be remedied 
is the frequent absence of actual numerical references in the passages 
which refer readers to preceding or succeeding sections for further infor- 
mation on the topics discussed. To those who only consult the book on 
particular branches of the subject, without wishing to read it through, this 
is a needless but too common source of inconvenience, as, for instance, on 
pp. 43, 45, 49, 51, 82, 183, 140, 149. None of these small matters, 
however, detract appreciably from the value of the book as a whole, which, 
in addition to the good points already mentioned, also possesses the merit 
of abundant and accurate references. The only slip we have noted is in 
the dating of Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vol. ii. This is given as 1845, but 
should be 1741, if the date of the original preface can be trusted. 


W. J. Corbett. 


Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. Edidit Henricus DENIFLE, O.P. 
auxiliante AEMILIO CHaTELAIN. Tom. III. Ab anno MCCCL usque 
ad annum MCCCLXXXIIII. (Parisiis: ex typis Fratrum Delalain. 
1894.) 

Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis. Edd. HEnricus 
DENIFLE, AEMILIUSCHATELAIN. Tom.I. Liber Procuratorum Nationis 
Anglicanae (Alemanniae) ab anno MCCCXXXIII ad annum 
MCCCCVI. (Parisiis: ex typis Fratrum Delalain. 1894.) 


THE two first volumes of this great ‘collection having been already 
noticed in this Review, I need do little more than renew my humble 
tribute of welcome and admiration on the appearance of the third. The 
work has now reached a period in which we no longer expect much fresh 
light upon the origin and early development of the university as an 
institution, but in which the affairs of the university become far more 
intimately connected than before with the general course of European 
history. The volume reaches the beginning of the schism, i.c. of the 
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period during which the political and ecclesiastical influence of the great 
academic corporation reached its zenith. Among the previously un- 
published documents we may particularly notice many which throw light 
upon the history of the university at three great crises—(1) the suit of 
the university against the chancellor, Jean Blanchart, who was accused 
of wholesale bribery in the conferment of degrees (1385-6), (these docu- 
ments afford some very curious reading); (2) the controversy about 
the Immaculate Conception originating in the preaching of the Dominican 
Jean de Montson, 1387; and (3) the attitude of the university during the 
early years of the Great Schism. By the aid of the editor's notes and copious 
extracts from the chroniclers the whole history of the relations of the 
university, and, indeed, of the French church and nation, towards the 
papacy at this important epoch may be studied in a single volume. It 
is impossible to praise too highly the care and learning which have been 
expended upon the elucidation of the many difficult and complicated pro- 
blems which arise in connexion with this matter. It is so rarely that 
the most diligent reader can detect the minutest slip in the editor’s work 
that it seems almost ungenerous to call attention to the title of document 
No. 1468, where the heading runs, Parlamentum Parisiense jus candi- 
datos in theol. et in arte licentiandi . . . abbati et cancellario S. 
Genovefae Paris. confirmat, although there is nothing in the text of the 
document about theology. 

In the Auctariwm is printed in extenso the register of the English 
nation between 1333 and 1406. The masters of the nations at this time 
are chiefly Germans and Scotsmen, with a considerable sprinkling of 
Scandinavians. During the schism the attitude of the nation fluctuated 
(as the editors point out) according as the balance of power inclined to 
the Scotch or the German side. Here and there the reader will find 
important light thrown upon matters of wide historical interest connected 
with the schism ; most of the volume is, of course, taken up with the no 
less interesting back-stairs side of university life. In fact, much of the 
document is almost literally a chronicle of small beer, inasmuch as it is 
largely occupied with a minute record of the times, places, occasions, and 
expense of the periodical feasts or ‘jocund advents ’ of new proctors and 
other perpotationes or solacia celebrated by the nation in various Parisian 
taverns. H. RasHpDAby. 


Gli Ordinamenti Politict e Amministrativi nelle ‘ Constitutiones Aegi- 
dianae.” Per Finipro Ermini. (Turin: Bocca. 1894.) 


Ts pamphlet is an analysis of the political and administrative provisions 
of the statutes for the government of the papal states, framed by Cardinal 
Albornoz after his reconquest of its nominal territories for the court of 
Avignon. The code of the Spanish cardinal, if not quite as permanent as 
the college which he contemporaneously founded, was the basis for all 
future administrative ordinances in the provinces which recognised the 
papal government. The present treatise describes the powers of the 
rector of the province, his judicial and police staff, his fiscal and military 
attributes. One chapter deals with the relation of the civil to the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the rector, another with the respective limits of 
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municipal and provincial government. On this latter head Albornoz 
shows a determination that the municipality, whether in the form of 
despotism or republic, should not once again emancipate itself from the 
central authority, nor the city develop into a state at the expense of its 
weaker neighbours. Here by the papacy, as elsewhere by the emperors, 
an honest attempt is made to lift the administration above faction. The 
podesta and all other municipal officials are stringently orbidden from 
taking, according to previous custom, an oath of loyalty to the Guelfic 
or Ghibelline party which happened to be predominant. A remarkable 
and recurring feature in the code is the prohibition of any pecuniary 
composition for murder; such composition, even when accepted by the 
officers of the law, is regarded as giving the offender no protection. To the 
present day the ‘ high stomach ’ of the dwellers by the Adriatic proves how 
necessary were the cardinal’s precautions. Albornoz was himself a lawyer, 
and to the layman the elaborate scale of fees authorised by his regulations 
seems a serious obstacle to their efficiency. E. ARMSTRONG, 


Nouvelles Recherches Critiques sur les Relations Politiques de la France avec 
l’ Allemagne de 1878 41461. Par AurrEep Lrrovx. (Paris: E. Bouillon. 
1892.) 


In this second instalment of his extremely thorough and suggestive studies 
on the relations of France and Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries M. Leroux gives us the results of many months’ fruitful re- 
searches in the archives of Vienna, Munich, and other German cities, and 
indicates their bearing upon the investigations of other workers in the 
same field. It is the only work known to us which supplies a good general 
clue to the main threads of West European policy during the years it 
covers. The subject is a complicated one, since it is involved with the 
hundred years’ war, the great schism, and the French claims in Italy ; 
but the main interest is skilfully concentrated on the frontier questions 
between the two countries in the new shape given to them by the efforts 
of the dukes of Burgundy to erect a middle kingdom in the borderland. 
M. Leroux denies, perhaps rightly, that Charles VII had any idea, such 
as was not unfrequently attributed to him by contemporaries, of securing 
the Rhine frontier. But the evidence he adduces for the conclusion of a 
treaty between Philippe le Bel and Albert of Austria in 1299, definitely 
adopting the line of the Meuse as the boundary, seems open to question. 
M. Longnon, whom he quotes in corroboration, certainly goes no further 
than to assert that the Meuse was an ideal frontier, which it was the object 
of the French kings to convert into a real one. And even if it had been 
recognised as an absolute line of division would that have given Verdun 
to France ? (p. 75). The main thesis of the book is that the Swiss expedi- 
tion of the dauphin in 1444 was not an attempt to secure the Rhine 
frontier, as some thought at the time and Janssen has recently maintained, 
nor a mere diversion to get rid of the écorchewrs after the truce with 
England, which is the view of M. Tuetey, nora combination of the two, 
as Beaucourt supposes, but part of a scheme to foil Philip of Burgundy’s 
attempt to link together his two isolated masses of territory, by restoring 
the ancient limits of the duchy of Lorraine in favour of René of Anjou. In 
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this view the Swiss expedition was chiefly intended to cover the siege of 
Metz. ‘There is no positive evidence for it, as M. Leroux admits, nor does 
it square with the dauphin’s language after the battle of St. Jacques, so 
that for the present it remains an hypothesis and no more. But it may be 
the right solution for all that. 

Upon the emperor Sigismund’s well-founded jealousy of the growth 
of the Burgundian power M. Leroux throws a good deal of light, and it 
would be unfair to lay too much stress on the mistakes he makes in chap. 
x., written before Léher’s memoir, ‘ Kénig Sigmund und Herzog Philipp 
von Burgund ’ (1866), came under his notice. Sigismund’s successor was 
less careful of the rights of the empire, and one of the most interesting 
episodes in these researches contains a detailed account of Philip’s ne- 
gotiations with Frederick in 1446-7 with a view to the establishment of a 
kingdom of Burgundy. The English student will be curious to see what 
view M. Leroux takes of the motives which prompted Sigismund, who 
two years before had formed an alliance with Charles VI against the duke 
of Burgundy, to enter suddenly into the offensive treaty of Canter- 
bury of August 1416 with Charles’s foe and Burgundy’s ally, Henry V of 
England. With M. Caro he rejects, and we think rightly, Lenz’s theory 
of a long premeditation, but, unlike the former, he considers that Sigis- 
mund only signed the treaty as a means of smoothing the course of the 
council of Constance, whose success he had so much at heart, and had no 
intention of deviating from the policy he had already laid down for him- 
self towards France and Burgundy—an explanation which the emperor’s 
subsequent conduct renders very probable indeed. Many other interesting 
questions are raised in these pages, but to discuss them fully would require 
a volume. JAmEs Tarr. 


Expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land made by Henry, Earl of 
Derby, 1390-1 and 1892-3; being the Accounts of his Treasurer. 
Edited from the Originals by Lucy Tourn Sita; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices. (London: printed for the Camden Society. 
1894.) 


Rechnungen iiber Heinrich von Derby’s Preussenfahrten, 1390-1 und 
1392. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hans Prurz. (Publication des Vereins 
fiir die Geschichte der Provinzen Ost- und West-Preussen.) (Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. 1893.) 


Tue accounts of Richard Kingston, archdeacon of Hereford and treasurer 
of Henry, earl of Derby, during the two ‘ crusading’ expeditions which 
that adventurous earl undertook in the days of adversity that succeeded 
the fall of the rule of the lords appellant, have long been known and used 
by a limited number ef historians. It is somewhat unjust to earlier 
writers, especially to Mrs. Everett Green, who made a most careful use of 
them in her admirable ‘ Lives of the Princesses,’ published between 1849 
and 1855, and also to those even earlier, like Endell Tyler (1838) and 
Beltz (1841), who utilised them to a more limited extent, to speak of these 
documents, as Professor Prutz does, as first ‘discovered’ in 1856 by the 
late Dr. Pauli. But our debt cf gratitude to Dr. Pauli is very great in 
the matter, inasmuch as he not only projected an edition of the manuscript 
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but published several papers about these documents in German learned 
periodicals, and so made it easy for inquirers to acquaint themselves with 
the more important contents of the records without the labour of consult- 
ing the not too legible originals in the public record office. Moreover, 
although Dr. Pauli’s projected edition of the accounts was never completed 
by him, he furnished the editors of the magnificent ‘ Scriptores Rerum 
Prussicarum’ with the extracts which he had made relating to the adven- 
tures of Henry within the dominions of the Teutonic order. But it was 
necessary that the whole document should be published, and now, after 
long and tedious delays, all workers on the period will be able to give 
their most cordial thanks to Miss L. Toulmin Smith and Professor Prutz 
for the very careful editions of the manuscript which they have published 
almost simultaneously. The biographer of Henry IV will find a new and 
steady light thrown upon the details of his hero’s history, which confutes 
the loose gossip of the chroniclers, who never spoke more at random than 
when speaking of Derby’s foreign travels. How indispensable a light 
these accounts throw on this part of Henry’s career can be gathered from 
the mistakes made even by so careful a writer as Mr. Wylie, writing in 
ignorance of their testimony. But this by no means exhausts the value 
of these records. To the historical geographer, to the social and econo- 
mic historian, to the numismatist, to those interested in the household 
arrangements and the military and naval details of the period, to the his- 
torians of the Teutonic order and of the later pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, the records afford most valuable information, and will henceforward 
prove of very great service to workers in extremely different fields. 

At first sight it seems almost a pity, when there is still so much un- 
printed stuff in the world, for two editions of the same manuscript to be 
published, and this is especially the case since Dr. Prutz’s text is entirely 
derived from that of Miss Smith and claims no original authority. But the 
Camden Society and the Society for the History of East and West Prussia 
have very diverse needs, and it was probably impossible to find an editor 
who could deal with equal competence with the English and Prussian sides 
ofthe documents. It should be remembered also that Dr. Prutz does not 
publish the full text, but only that part of special interest to Prussia, while 
the commentary of the two editors is naturally written from an entirely 
different point of view. The result is that one edition very usefully supple- 
ments the other, and that for those interested in the whole ground covered 
by the accounts the two books are equally indispensable. Miss Smith’s 
edition of the whole manuscript is marked by the thoroughness, care, and 
minute accuracy which we have long been accustomed to find in her work. 
Her introduction is very well worked out, and the only fault that one is 
disposed to find with it is that she has set almost too severe limits on 
herself and has not enlarged on several tempting subjects on which she 
has no doubt a great deal to tell us. Her text, so far as one is able to 
check it, seems excellent. Her notes are elaborate, minute, and helpful, 
and her three indices, personal, topographical, and glossarial, are extremely 
valuable pieces of work. The social and economic historian will not fail 
to make a large use of the glossarial index. It is amatter of little importance 
that Miss Smith, in her haste to finish the book, has written ‘ Schonec ’ for 
‘Schéneck,’ ‘Goban’ for ‘Guben,’ ‘ Triebul’ for ‘ Triebel,’ ‘ at Gorlitz ’ 
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for ‘ after passing Gérlitz,’ ‘ Leoban ’ for ‘ Leoben,’ ‘ Meistre’ for ‘ Mestre,’ 
and a few other minute typographical errors of the same sort. Perhaps 
the only important weakness that occasionally we catch a glimpse of in 
Miss Smith’s work is a certain unfamiliarity with continental history and 
historical geography. Whatever Capgrave may say, Lionel of Clarence 
did not die at Milan, but at Alba (p. Ixviii). The reference (p. lxix) to 
M. Longnon’s map of France in 1380 (after all the right authority to go 
to) shows a rather naive surprise at what is really no subject of wonder— 
the fact, namely, that Savoy at this time included Bresse and other lands 
north of the Rhone. On p. Ixxxii she should have added a reference to 
Tyler's ‘Henry V,’ i. 17, where we first find the evidence of the record utilised 
to establish the approximate date of the birth of Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester. On the next page Lionel of Clarence is said to ‘lay buried’ 
at Milan. He was really buried first at Pavia and finally with the Austin 
friars at Clare, in Suffolk. That such minute corrections as these are all 
that can be gleaned from Miss Smith’s introduction is the best tribute to 
her accuracy. And it must not be forgotten that, like all who take up 
work half done by somebody else, Miss Smith had special difficulties to 
contend against. She has very loyally worked up all Dr. Pauli’s unfi- 
nished drafts that she could; but it is plain that Dr. Pauli’s work was left 
in such a state that it would, perhaps, have been easier for Miss Smith 
not to have availed herself of it at all. The notes have the same qualities 
as the introduction. In one or the other more space might have been 
found for the biography of Kingston, the compiler of the accounts, than is 
given on p. 293. Yor this purpose Miss Smith would have found valuable 
references in Mr. Wylie’s ‘Henry IV,’ vol. i. p. 347, vol. ii. p. 5. The 
note on Otto of Grandison (p. 319) would have been more complete had 
we been told a little more about the ‘one Otto Granson’ who was 
‘ warden of the Channel Islands under Edward I.’ But the same marks 
of painstaking accuracy run through the whole book. 

Miss Smith has not hesitated to differ on points of detail from Pro- 
fessor Prutz. And it is precisely in points of careful detail that the 
German professor is not always quite so strong as the English lady. The 
real value of Dr. Prutz’s edition must rather be found in the broader 
historical horizon included in his survey. The well-known professor at 
K6nigsberg speaks with special authority on the history of the Teutonic 
order. His account of the political position of Prussia at the time of 
Derby’s visit, his summary of the economic and religious relations 
between the lands of the order and England, and his description of some 
of the chief English pilgrims to Prussia during the fourteenth century 
will be extremely useful to all future workers in these fields. Very clear 
and instructive is the distinction between the ‘ordinary’ and ‘ extra- 
ordinary ’‘reys.’ Only a dweller in Prussia could have identified so many 
of the little place names mentioned in Derby’s Prussian wanderings as 
Dr. Prutz has done. And his analysis of the very complicated Miinz- 
verhiltnisse (a point on which Miss Smith has also taken great pains) 
deserves commendation as a very elaborate piece of work. He has also 
printed some original letters from dignitaries of the Teutonic order to 
Henry from the Kénigsberg archives. 

A few slight mistakes made by Dr. Prutz may here be collected. 
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Reference has been made already to the mistaken idea that Pauli ‘ dis- 
covered’ these documents. Some slips in the details of English history 
have been corrected in time in the ‘ Nachtriige und Berechtigungen,’ 
largely with the help of Miss Smith. But, unluckily, there remains on 
p. xx a bad confusion between Henry of Bolingbroke’s grandfather, Henry, 
called ‘ of Grosmont,’ who was created duke of Lancastér in 1852, and the 
father of this latter, Henry, earl of Lancaster, the younger son of Earl 
Edmund. It was the first duke of Lancaster, and not his father, Henry 
the earl, as Dr. Prutz says, who undertook the previous crusade in 1851- 
&2. Boroughbridge is not on the Ouse, but on the Ure, and it was not 
Earl Thomas who first united the earldoms of Leicester and Derby with 
that of Lancaster, but his father, Edmund, the first earl. Moreover the 
Derby earldom was not among die Lehngiiter der Montfort, but a forfeiture 
from Montfort’s ally, Earl Ferrers. The story of the quarrel of the earlier 
crusading Henry with the duke of Brunswick would have, perhaps, been 
more clearly put had Dr. Prutz used Geoffrey le Baker as well as Knighton 
among his English authorities. On p. xxv ‘Thomas von Norfolk’ should 
be corrected into ‘Thomas von Woodstock ;’ ‘Nyddisdale’ should be 
‘Nithsdale’ (p. xxvi). Onp.xxvi a quarrel between Henry’s followers and 
the Prussians is put at Kénigsberg, while on p. lxxix Dr. Prutz locates it at 
Danzig. On p. lvii ‘Hug Waterton’ is a printer’s error, and ‘ William 
Lovely’ is rightly corrected in the ‘ Nachtriige’ to ‘ William Loveney.’ 
On p. Ixxxv ‘7 Sept. 1893’ is a misprint for ‘7 Sept. 1892.’ On p. xe 
another printer’s error makes the doge Antonio Venier die ten years too 
late. And had Dr. Prutz remembered about the crusade of Boucicault, 
Bourbon and John Beaufort to Barbary, of which so full an account is given 
by M. Delaville le Roulx in ‘ La France en Orient,’! he would not have 
still had doubts (p. 225) ob Barbaria die Berberei, Barbareskenstaaten 
Nordafrika, bedeutet und nicht vielmehr Preussen u.s.w. als Barbarenland 
bezeichnet. And on p. 226 Dr. Prutz, in volunteering too much informa- 
tion about Lynn, forgets that there was no ‘ King’s Lynn’ before the days 
of Henry VIII. And with a little more trouble Dr. Prutz might well have 
identified more of the Italian and French place-names in that part of the 
text which he prints in an abbreviated form at theend. But, as with Miss 
Smith’s edition, it is very exceptional to find even such little slips as these ; 
and though any defects, however small, are worth indicating for correction, 
they bear but a very trifling proportion to the mass of sound and scholarly 
maiter which the labours of the two editors of a remarkable document 
have made easily accessible to all students of history. T. F. Toor. 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. New 
Series. Vol. I. Fellows, to the Year 1520. By Wint1am Dunn 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A‘, Fellow, Rector of Ducklington, Oxon. (Lon- 
don: Henry Frowde. 1894.) 


Tuts work is a continuation of the well-known ‘ Register of Magdalen 
College,’ to which the late Dr. Bloxam devoted the labour of a lifetime. 
Owing to the peculiar arrangement of the book, the list of fellows was 
left to the last and remained unaccomplished. The present volume in- 


1 Bibliotheque de V Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes, fascicule 44, i. 176. 
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cludes a list of fellows to 1520, with short notices containing in the case 
of the less famous characters all that is to be discovered about them. 
There is much interesting reading in these short biographies, and more 
in the copious extracts from the bursars’ rolls and registers down to this 
date, which occupy the first part of the volume. The most amusing 
part of these pages is the detailed account of the visitation of 1506, when 
the president, Richard Mayew, bishop of Hereford, was deprived for non- 
residence by Bishop Fox’s commissary ; the vice-president, Stokesley (after- 
wards bishop of London), had to clear himself by compurgation on a charge 
of baptising a cat and other mysterious enormities, while the fellows very 
generally pleaded guilty to card-playing, dicing, misbehaviour ia chapel, 
poaching, &c. One of them had gone so far as to absent himself from 
college and cook eggs at the ‘ Taberd’ in the middle of the night. Mr. 
Macray’s name is usually a sufficient guarantee for thoroughness, accu- 
racy, and learning, but a few obvious errors of extension seem somehow 
or other to have escaped the experienced editor. 


H. RasHDALL. 


Der Augustiner Bartholoméus Arnoldi von Usingen, Luthers Lehrer und 
Gegner : ein Lebensbild. Von Nicotavus Pauwus, Priester des Bisthums 


Strassburg. (Strassburger theologische Studien, I. 8.) (Strassburg: 
B. Herder. 1893.) 


Tuts is a careful and interesting study of the life of Bartholomew Arnoldi 
of Usingen, one of the leaders at Erfurt in the days of Luther’s youth. 
Born in 1465, he went to Erfurt late in 1484, and eventually became a 
famous philosophic teacher. His first work, a Natural Philosophy, passed 
through many editions, one of 2,000 copies ; he received praise in Latin verse 
from Eobanus Hessus, and in German from Justus Jonas. He belonged 
to the ‘modern’ school of philosophy, taking Occam as his master; 
while he was thus a free critic of authority, yet in theological matters 
he reflected the scriptural studies of Erfurt, and accepted Scripture and 
tradition as decisive. Although a scholar he was not a humanist. In 
1512 he joined the Augustinians, and eventually became prior. When 
Erfurt, under the guidance of Justus Jonas, passed through a time of 
change (1519-21), his position became awkward, and in 1521 he ceased 
to lecture. But his life henceforth became one of controversy from the 
pulpit and the press—with Luther (a former pupil), with the Erfurt 
preachers, especially Culsamer, and with Lang, his favourite pupil. At the 
same time he was a sharp critic of abuses on his own side. Of all these 
controversies a full account is given, and consequently the work has a 
special interest for students of the Reformation and of the history of 
Erfurt. His interest in affairs was wide and deep, and thus, oddly enough, 
he wrote a work on the Marburg conference, which has unhappily been lost. 
At the end of his life he found a refuge in Wiirzburg, where he became a 
visitor of the monasteries. There he died in Sept. 1582. The work is a 
trifle spoiled by Usingen’s being (at times without need) so much 


contrasted with Luther. J. P. WHITNEY. 
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Lvfe and Letters of Erasmus. Lectures delivered at Oxford, 1898-4, 
By J. A. Froupr, Regius Professor of Modern History. (London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


THE late Mr. Froude, whose loss we all deplore, can never cease to be 
regarded as one of the most brilliant and fascinating writers of the 
present century. Nevertheless I know no one whose work presents greater 
difficulties to a critic honéstly desiring to review it fairly. Mr. Froude’s 
literary faculty was transcendent ; it placed him almost above criticism, 
it won for him a place in the very foremost rank of English prose writers ; 
but among those who demand from the historian sobriety of judgment, 
severe accuracy of statement, and the subordination of the functions of 
advocate to those of the philosophic thinker—one capable of taking a calm 
survey of conflicting testimony and arriving at conclusions from large 
induction unbiassed by prejudice or passion—he never can be accepted as 
a trustworthy guide or a safe teacher to follow. 

Mr. Froude’s lectures on the ‘ Life and Letters of Erasmus’ offer to the 
reader some notable examples of his best manner and of his incorrigible 
defects. In point of style the book is almost perfect; but it continually 
reminds us of some great painter who should sacrifice fidelity in por- 
traiture to effects of colour and finish of execution in detail, till the result 
is an idealised something like nobody in particular and least of all like the 
personage whose name it might happen to bear. Making all due allowances 
for the different times in which they lived and the very different accidents 
of their respective careers, Erasmus and Mr. Froude had a great deal in 
common. Both were men of letters and to a great extent free-lances ; 
both were gifted with an almost incomparable literary faculty ; both were 
by nature rhetoricians ; both were good haters ; and, it may be added, both 
were careless about accuracy of statement when anything was to be gained 
by rounding a period or adding picturesqueness to a narrative. It is not to 
be wondered at that Erasmus should have exercised an attraction amount- 
ing to fascination upon Mr. Froude. Nevertheless we can hardly accept 
these lectures as a serious study of the great Dutchman’s life and labours. 
When it is remembered that in Le Clere’s edition of the works published 
in 1703 there are nearly 1,800 letters, and that some additions to this 
immense correspondence have been made since then, it is obvious that 
at most Mr. Froude can only have meant to offer his audience an 
attractive presentment of the impressions which a superficial study of 
Erasmus’s career had left upon his own mind. Even so there was all the 
less excuse for such gratuitous perversions, unsupported conjectures, and 
reckless misstatements as those with which this volume abounds. Why 
should Mr. Froude have gone out of his way to suggest a doubt about 
the illegitimate birth of his hero? The fact has never been ques- 
tioned. Why should he -have insinuated, and something more than 
insinuated, that Erasmus’s early schoolmaster was illiterate and a poor 
teacher? The fact is that Alexander Heg was a scholar of considerable 
renown in his day, and his school at Deventer had more than a local 
reputation. Erasmus tells us in one passage that Heg only taught the 
younger boys on feast days; his Form Master, as we should call him 
now, was Johann Sintheim, a kindly man who highly favoured his 
promising pupil and foretold his future celebrity. If the boys were beaten 
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for their mistakes in the ‘butcherly way’ which Ascham denounces, it 
was only what was done everywhere then and longafterwards. Melanchthon 
tells the same kind of stories of his teacher; yet the gentle and generous 
nature of the devout and amiable reformer could speak of his old master 
with grateful and loyal affection. Erasmus could not forget the snub to 
his vanity which Mr. Froude has alluded to, though to describe either 
Heg or Sintheim as illiterate is a perversion of facts. Again, to assert 
that there were no Greek grammars or dictionaries within reach of 
students at the beginning of the sixteenth century is an amazing state- 
ment. At least half a dozen of these helps to beginners were in vogue 
before the fifteenth century had closed. As early as 1506 Camerarius 
mentions that Reuchlin presented his great nephew—Melanchthon— 
with a Greek grammar and a Greek dictionary, and at the same 
time changed the boy’s name of Schwarzerd into that by which he 
has ever since been known. If instances of this incorrigible careless- 
ness were infrequent in these lectures, they might be considered as 
mere slips of the pen, to which we are all liable ; unhappily they might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. There are, indeed, more than one or two 
downright blunders in the translation of some of the letters, which are 
quite surprising. Many have been pointed out by reviewers, and such as I 
do not care to repeat here. Moreover there are serious mistakes of a 
different character which are even more inexcusable. It is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Froude should have quoted, without a word of dissent, 
such a ridiculous passage as that in which (p. 8329) Erasmus says, ‘ I under- 
stand now how Arius and Tertullian and Wickliffe were driven into 
schism by malicious clergy and wicked monks,’ or how he should have 
gone out of his way to tell us that the four hundred gold florins which 
he received by way of annual pension from the emperor, Archbishop 
Warham, and Lord Mountjoy ‘ were all on which Erasmus had to depend ;’ 
and this too on the very same page on which he shows how large an 
income came to him from the enormous sale of his books, as well as 
from the liberal supplies which his friends were at all times ready to 
furnish. It would be just as true to say that the annuity which was 
granted to Lord Tennyson as Poet Laureate was ‘all that Tennyson 
had to depend upon.’ The most extraordinary passage, however, in this 
volume, which may be said to be a very masterpiece of extravagant 
exaggeration, is that in which Mr. Froude describes the ignorance of the 
Scriptures prevailing among clergy and laity at the time of the publica- 
tion of the Greek Testament. ‘Of the Gospels and Epistles,’ we are 
told, ‘so much only was known by the laity as was read in the church 
services, and that intoned (!) as if to be purposely unintelligible to the 
understanding. Of the rest of the Bible nothing was known at all, 
because nothing was supposed to be necessary.’ Had Mr. Froude quite 
forgotten Dr. Maitland’s contemptuous handling of Aubigné when that 
once popular writer had been foolish enough to make a statement almost 
identical with this, some half-century ago? Maitland’s pregnant question 
may be asked again: ‘ Was it not rather odd that they knew nothing of 
the psalms?’ It is not pleasant to dwell upon defects so glaring as these. 
A critic would gladly escape that part of his duty which consists in 
pointing out an author’s mistakes; but here the whole air is full of them. 
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There is one suggestion which I am tempted, before bringing this 
notice to an end, to offer to those who may have the will and the opportunity 
of entering upon a careful and scholarly study of Erasmus’s letters. I 

m not certain how far Erasmus in his fierce diatribes against the 
‘monks’ really meant to include all those who were bound by religious 
vows, including the canons at one end of the scale and the Barnabites at 
the other. Erasmus was himself an Augustinian canon. At Oxford he 
lived with Charnock, prior of the Augustinian house there; for many 
years he continued to wear the habit of his order, and on one occa- 
sion at some risk to his personal safety. When telling the story of 
his visit to Walsingham—which was a house of Augustinian canons—he 
describes the members of the community as ‘of a middle sort between 
monks and those canons that are called seculars.’ Mr. Froude and others 
know of no distinction between the two orders. I suspect that Erasmus, 
inheriting the old traditions of rivalry and jealousy which dated from 
many cénturies back, and which made St. Norbert, while firmly refusing 
to become a monk, set himself to effect his famous reform of the canons 
regular in his time—I suspect, I say, that Erasmus, when he railed so 
violently and so bitterly against the monks, meant what he said and no 
more, and I commend to others an examination of a question which seems 
to me to be worth looking into. Avuaustus JESSOPP. 


The Fourteen of Meaux. An Account of the Earliest Reformed Church 
within France proper, organised by Etienne Mangin and Pierre Le 
Clere, who with twelve other persons suffered death by fire in 1546. 
By H. M. Bower, M.A. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


We are glad tosee a reprint of this little work, for its subject matter 
has unity of interest and event sufficient to merit treatment outside the 
pages of the Huguenot Society’s Proceedings. It would have been well, 
indeed, if in reprinting the author had relinquished the epistolary form and 
had imparted to his work a less occasional or transitory aspect. The episode 
he treats is of no little interest, and the introduction, though far too wide 
and merely generalising, is a painstaking attempt to estimate the condition 
of the church and the prospects of reform in the diocese of Meaux under 
Francis I, The work of Brigonnet, bishop of Meaux, and its relationship 
to the beginnings of the reformed church there are analysed with some 
sympathy, though the derivation of the latter from the French church at 
Strassburg is too nakedly stated. The catholic historian Florimond de 
Raimond, in his ‘Histoire de la Naisance, Progrez et Décadence de 
l’Hérésie,’ 1623, p. 837, says of the Strassburg church, Bref, c’est ld ow la 
premiére église frangaise qu’ils appelent fut dressée pour servir de 
modelle et de patron des autres qu'on a veu depuis ca et ld s’établir en la 
France. Crespin also, in the passage from his ‘ Actiones et Munimenta ’ 
which Mr. Bower here translates, distinctly says that Mangin and Le 
Clerc, the founders of the reformed church at Meaux, visited the Strassburg 
church and carefully inquired into it. There can be little doubt as to 
the transmitted influence. But what form it assumed, or how nearly 
the Meaux church conformed to the Strassburg model, is not susceptible 
of statement. See Rodolphe Reuss’s ‘Notes pour servir 4 l’Histoire de 
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l’Eglise Frangaise de Strasbourg,’ Alfred Erichson’s ‘ L’Eglise Frangaise 
de Strasbourg au Seiziéme Siécle,’ and Horning’s ‘ Briefe der Strassburger 
Reformatoren.’ The only light we have on the worship of the French 
church at Strassburg is contained in the few letters of a young unknown 
student who gave himself the name of Martin du Mont, printed by M. 
Erichson, while as to that of the Meaux Gospellers it has to be entirely 
inferred. Mr. Bower's introduction is followed by a translation of the 
chapter of Crespin’s ‘ Actiones et Muninenta Martyrum,’ which treats of 
this interesting episode, and also by a translation of the ‘ Arrét de 
Meaux,’ from a copy taken from the ‘ Registres Criminels du Parlement 
de Paris,’ in the Paris archives, as also by a long series of interesting 
notes. W. A. Saaw. 


Ein Ministerium unter Philipp II: Kardinal Granvella am spanischen 
Hofe, 1579-1586. Von Martin Puinirpson. (Berlin: Cronbach. 
1895.) 

As I have had an opportunity of showing elsewhere,' the inconsistency 

of the policy of Philip II, especially in foreign affairs, at different periods 

of his reign, mainly arose from the fact that his court was divided into 
two distinct schools of political thought—the party of action, severity, and 
main force, headed by Alba and Granvelle, to which Don Juan afterwards 
drifted, and that of intrigue, diplomacy, and peace, led successively by 

Ruy Gomez and Antonio Perez. By the influence of the latter party 

Alba and Granvelle were discredited and sent into semi-retirement ; 

but when, in 1579, the crown of Portugal was to be had for the grasping, 

and strong arms and virile brains were needed for the task, then the 
tricky charlatan Perez, who had ruled Philip so long, sank to rise no 
more, and the two old heroes of the blood and iron policy were called 
once more to the king’s council. During the next six years Antoine 
de Perennot, cardinal de Granvelle, remained prime minister of Spain, 
a considerable portion of which time Philip was absent from his Spanish 
capital. During these fateful years, under the guidance of Granvelle, 
with Alba’s disciple Mendoza as the instrument in France and England, 
the foreign policy of Spain was changed. The invasion of Ireland, the 
formation of the League, the conception of the invincible armada, and 
the conspiracies with the Scottish nobles and their captive queen were 
all managed from Madrid by the great minister. The intrigues which 
ended in the election of Cardinal Montalto as Pope Sixtus V, and the 
dexterous chicanery by which pressure was continually brought to bear upon 
the pontiff to squeeze more ducats out of him, all received their impetus 
from the same master mind. The strings which led the greedy Guises 
to hunger for the French dominion when the last Valois should disap- 
pear, which moved the fanatic Babingtons, Somervilles, Sanderses, Allens, 
and even Mary Stuart herself, were all more or less directly pulled from 

Madrid, where the subtle old brain of Granvelle dominated the action of 

his ‘ leaden-footed’ master. Herr Philippson reverts to the period and 

subject upon which he is the greatest living authority, and tells the story 


' Proceedings of the Royal Historical Society, 1894, and Nineteenth Century, No- 
vember 1894. 
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of Granvelle’s last seven years of ministry and of life as he alone is 
capable of telling it. No period of history, perhaps, is so rich as this in 
documents of value, written by the moving hands of history. Gran- 
velle’s papers are almost a library in themselves; Simancas, London, 
Paris, Rome, and Brussels abound in piéces justificatives of the time, 
and the difficulty is rather one of selection and condensation than want 
of material. Herr Philippson has naturally availed himself to the full 
of all known sources of information, and displays a profoundness of 
learning, a reticence, and a sound judgment in the choice of material which 
it is impossible too highly to praise. His conclusions with regard to 
Mary Stuart’s intrigues during the first planning of the armada, and the 
close connexion between the Scottish catholic nobles and Philip at the 
.time, will be the most interesting as well as the newest point of his 
book to English readers. I have the best personal reason for entirely 
agreeing with him: on these points, because much of the material upon 
which he depends is now passing through my hands, and will be printed 
for the first time in English in my forthcoming third volume of the 
‘Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth.’ Martin A. 8. Hume. 


Die Katastrophe der spanischen Armada, 31. Juli — 8. August 1588. Von 
Witu1aM Freperic Tinton.' (Freiburg i. B.: Wagner. 1894.) 


Tuts essay, written for his degree of Doctor by a young American student 
at Freiburg, embodies the result of original research in the British 
Museum and Public Record Office. The Spanish papers are referred to 
at second hand, either from the printed versions given by Captain Fer- 
nandez Duro in ‘La Armada Invencible’ or from the transcripts made 
for the Jate Professor Froude, now in the British Museum. So far as his 
purpose went and his limits of space have allowed, Dr. Tilton has worked 
up his materials into a clear and connected account of the two fleets and 
of the several battles. The comparison between the English and Spanish 
narratives is extremely interesting, and more especially of that sent by 
Medina-Sidonia to the king of Spain with that which Dr. Tilton refers to 
as that of the Englander, now known to be Howard's. Between the two 
the discrepancies are not many and are capable of easy explanation; the 
details, described from a different point of view, are naturally different, but 
they are in perfect agreement as to the hard fighting and the utter defeat 
of the Spaniards at Gravelines, and leave us to wonder as to the origin of 
the astounding falsehood implied in the motto, Flavit Deus et dissipati 
sunt, and its still persistent reproduction in many books which are called 
historical. 

Into the commercial, political, and religious causes of the war Dr. 
Tilton does not enter, and he refers but slightly to the lack of victuals and 
ammunition which cut short the fighting. It would have been easy 
to join in the stock abuse of Queen Elizabeth’s parsimony; but the 
author probably felt that it would be unjust and unscientific to do so 


1 It should be stated that Dr. Tilton’s work was published before the appearance 
of Professor Laughton’s collection of ‘State Papers relating to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada,’ which is reviewed supra, pp. 365-369.—Ep. E.H.R. 
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without examining the subject for himself, which the time at his disposal 
did not permit him to do. Another point on which, having been unable 
to work it out for himself, he expresses himself doubtfully, is the part 
taken bythe Dutch. He rightly thinks that Howard’s expression, ‘ There 
is not one Flushinger nor Hollander at the seas,’ does not carry any great 
weight; it is simply that Howard bad not seen any, nor-—writing on the 
evening of 29 July—had he heard of any. Dr. Tilton refers, at second 
hand, to letters of Burnham from Flushing and Kyllygrew from the Hague, 
as stating that the Dutch ships did not leave the Scheldt till after the 
battle. In fact, these letters do not say anything of the kind. Burnham’s 
was written four days before the battle, and clearly could not ; Kyllygrew’s, 
though written two days after the battle, makes no mention of it, as if the 
news had not then reached the Hague; but it does say, ‘I understand 
the admiral Justinus is gone out already with thirty sail from Flushing,’ 
which, so far as it has any definite meaning, is the very opposite of what 
has been alleged. The states of Zealand, however, writing to the queen 
on 6 August, were definite and positive. ‘ Our fleet, under the charge of 
Count Justinus, being happily arrived and riding off of Dunkirk at the 
very time of the discovery of the Armada of Spain, the forces of the Prince 
of Parma, then ready to put to sea, were by the same closely locked inand 
stayed within the said Dunkirk.’ This ought to settle the question ; but a 
comparison with other letters, and notably one from Borlas to Walsyngham, 
dated 8 August, seems to leave it still doubtful, and to suggest that the 
Dutch ships had actually drawn back into the Scheldt to avoid the strong 
west wind, which made Dunkirk a very unsafe place to lie off, and 
effectually prevented Parma’s boats putting to sea—if they had wanted 
to do so. But, in the presence of the English fleet, it is extremely 
improbable that they did. 

The care and excellent judgment displayed in Dr. Tilton’s ‘ inaugural 
dissertation ’ give a lively promise of more and more complete work in the 
future, and make us look forward with pleasant anticipations to the time 
when, with fuller leisure and more exhaustive research, he will publish 
the results of his labours in his mother tongue. J. K. Lavauton. 


Uittreksel wit Francisci Dusseldorpii Annales, 1566-1616. Uitgegeven 
door R. Frurn. (’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1894.) 


Tue ‘ Annals’ of his own time written by Frans van Dusseldorp possess a 
real interest, and thanks are due to the Utrecht Historical Society for 
commissioning Professor Fruin to edit them, and to the able editor him- 
self for the care he has bestowed upon his task, and especially for the 
admirable introduction, which for completeness leaves nothing to be 
desired. The irony of circumstances has decreed that a manuscript con- 
fided to the care of the authorities of the church of Rome! should at last 
be published by a protestant, after being lost for upwards of two cen- 
turies. The interest of these ‘Annals’ to us lies in the fact that Dussel- 
dorp was an out-and-out adherent of Rome and of Spain, and that the 


1 Dusseldorp writes as to this, Omnia penitus subiicio et submitto censurae 
Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae. Privatus vero manum abstineat (p. 479). 
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narrative that he has left of the times of the great struggle reflects as noe 
other contemporary work does to the same extent the spirit of that by 
no means insignificant portion of the Dutch people who clung to the 
faith of their fathers and regarded the revolt against Philip II with 
horror and detestation. In Dusseldorp’s eyes there is only one method 
of dealing with heretics—the fire and the sword. Alva and his master 
erred only because they did not proceed against the enemies of God and 
the king with sufficient energy and firmness. In comparison with this 
writer all others are moderate. A fierce and unquenchable hatred 
against his fellow-countrymen and their leaders seemed to possess him, 
and he condemns them even in their defence of their national and 
popular rights and liberties. In reading these pages, therefore, the 
student can be in no doubt that he has the catholic side of the question 
uncompromisingly set forth. The original manuscript, rewritten from an 
earlier copy at Cologne in 1615-6, was by the writer expressly withheld 
from immediate publication (pp. 225, 226), and was placed by him in the 
hands of Archbishop Rovenius, the apostolic vicar. Now it happened 
that this Rovenius was in 1640 secretly staying at Utrecht with a well- 
known catholic lady. The number of persons frequenting the house 
roused the suspicion of the authorities, and an order was given to search 
the premises. The archbishop managed to escape in female attire, but 
his books and papers, among them Dusseldorp’s manuscript, were seized. 
These were placed in the town library, in the choir of St. Janskerk, and 
here they lay, forgotten and neglected, until the year 1828, when the 
‘ Annals’ were discovered by Dodt van Flensburg, while engaged in cata- 
loguing ‘the library, which had been removed from the church to its 
present resting-place. Until the publication of the present volume the 
work has, however, remained unprinted? and practically unknown. 
Professor Fruin (Intr. pp. vii-xxxi) gives an interesting sketch of the life 
of Frans van Dusseldorp, and it may be well here to note very briefly its 
salient features. The value of his contribution to the history of his times 
depends so largely upon the man’s personal career and his opportunities 
for observation. He was, born at Leyden, 23 Oct. 1567, of a family of 
high respectability on both sides. His father died a few months after 
marriage, and Frans was brought up under the care of his widowed 
mother, who was a staunch adherent of the old faith. The troubles of 
1572 forced her and the boy, with a number of others who belonged to 
the Spanish party, to fly from the town. Utrecht was their first place of 
refuge, and afterwards Brabant. Frans completed his studies at Douay, 
but appears to have returned to Leyden shortly before the time when 
Leicester made his state entry in 1586. In 1589 he obtained his licentiate 
in law, and commenced to practise as an advocate before the courts at the 
Hague. Here, despite of his openly avowed opinions, no penalties were 
inflicted upon him, nor was it until 1597 that, on his refusal to forswear 
his allegiance to Spain, he was forbidden any longer to exercise his pro- 
fession. Upon this he betook himself with his mother once more to 
Utrecht. It is clear, therefore, that, his outcries against his treatment 


? A few excerpts are to be found in Flensburg’s Archief voor Kerkel. en Wereld. 
Geschiedenis, Wensig’s Kerkel. Nederl. Jaarboek, and Hofman’s Bijdragen voor de 
Geschied. van het Bisdom van Haarlem. 
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notwithstanding, he met with no small leniency at the hands of the 
authorities, who, if they had carried out the edicts literally, would have 
visited him with a heavy fine and imprisonment. Henceforth Dusseldorp 
gave himself up entirely to theological studies and church affairs, and 
continued to reside in the old episcopal city, a large part of whose popula- 
tion had remained catholic, for seventeen years. The issue was what 
perhaps might have been expected. He became on the closest terms of 
friendship with Archbishop Vosmeer, the apostolic vicar, whom he enter- 
tained in his house, and was by him on 26 Nov. 1609 ordained to the 
priesthood. Naturally timid, he lived during the first years of the truce 
in continual dread of persecution, until at last, his fears obtaining the 
mastery of him, he fled in 1614 to Emmerich, and the following year to 
Cologne. At this point his ‘ Annals’ cease, and though fifteen years of life 
still remained to him there is nothing further to record. He died in 
obscurity, 31 March 1630. The‘ Annals’ are divided into two volumes, the 
second of which, commencing in the year 1589, the year in which the 
writer finished his student life, is the more valuable, as being the work of 
a competent eye-witness of the events narrated. In the first volume the 
information is to a large extent hearsay, except in that portion dealing 
with the years 1566-72, where the editor shows (Int. pp. liii, liv) that 
Dusseldorp made use of a collection of documents made by a certain Jan 
Gerrits Stempelse, a burgomaster of Gouda, and carried by him to 
Cologne. This collection contained a copy of the ‘ Notulen ’ of the states 
of Holland, which were not as yet recorded in print. 

From the critical point of view these ‘ Annals,’ regarded as mere 
material for the historian, are far from being perfectly trustworthy. 
Dusseldorp was a singularly careless writer. He makes frequent and 
needless blunders in names, dates, and details, not because he did not 
know better, but from sheer slovenliness of mind. Moreover the whole 
tone of the narrative is bitterly partisan. Not even the mother and wife 
of William are safe from the rancorous spite which can speak of the 
countess of Nassau as venenosa vipera (p. 164) and of Charlotte of 
Bourbon as eius scortum (p. 191). It is difficult to realise nowadays 
the intensity of the religious passions of those terrible times. But 
when, after a description of the tortures and execution of Balthazar 
Gérard, our annalist proceeds (p. 202), Statim ab eius morte coorla 
gravis tempestas cum multo fulmine et tonitru, ita ut turris Delfensis 
ignem conciperet, quae vix extingui potuit; deo testante eterno igni 
puniendos, qui iniustae tanti herois morti causam prebuissent, a feeling 
of amazement comes upon the reader. That a man of Dusseldorp’s up- 
right and loyal temperament and undoubted piety could pen such a sen- 
tence throws no small light upon the gloomy intolerance and dark coun- 
sels which impelled Philip II on his disastrous career. Of this king 
our annalist, after a detailed account of the death-bed scene at the 
Escorial (pp. 257-66), writes: Fuit sane Philippus princeps omnibus 
virtutibus longe ornatissimus, iustitiae severus cultor, usque adeo ut 
moriens confessus sit, non esse se conscium unquam illam a se negatam. 

Whatever may be their defects in other respects, the ‘Annals’ of 
Dusseldorp possess authentic value for the church history of the period, 
and would have been of considerable service to Dr, Knuttel in his 
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recently published work* on the condition of the Netherland catholics 
in the time of the republic. Especially would this have been the case 
in all that relates to the propaganda set on foot by the apostolic vicar, 
Sasbout Vosmeer, and the constant quarrels which arose between that 
active prelate and the Jesuits. The circumstances, too, which led to the 
appointment of Philip Rovenius as Vosmeer’s successor in 1614 are told 
with all the circumstantiality of personal knowledge by one who was 
himself behind the scenes. The living interest which attaches to these 
sections of the ‘ Annals’ led Professor Fruin to undertake the task of the 
present publication, and we may confidently trust his trained judgment 
when he says that in presenting the public with a selection of extracts 
instead of a complete edition of Dusseldorp’s narrative he has weeded 
out ‘not the necessary but the superfluous.’ It was the editor's 
first intention to have written a discursive and continuous commentary 
upon the text, but he grew tired of so laborious an undertaking and has 
left it incomplete. What he had already written is, however, to be found 
at the end of the volume. 

There are two indices, one drawn up by the editor himself, containing 
the chief references to the persons and events of the narrative, another 
by Heer Alblas, which gives without distinction page references to every 
name and person mentioned in the book. The student, therefore, has 
henceforth every facility placed before him for consulting this original 
authority for the history of the revolt of the Netherlands. 

GroRGE EDMUNDSON. 





Cromwell's Soldiers’ Bible ; being a Reprint in Facsimile of ‘ The 
Souldiers Pocket Bible.’ Compiled by Epmunp Cauamy, and issued 
for the Use of the Commonwealth Army in 1643; with a Biblio- 
graphical Introduction, and a Preface by Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Wousz ey, K.P., G.C.B. (London: Eliot Stock, 1895.) 


Tuis is a reprint of a little selection of martial texts put together in 1643 
by some unknown person for the use of the puritan soldier. Lord 
Wolseley’s preface consists of a single sentence to the effect that the 
private soldier who carries this in his knapsack possesses what is of more 
value than a marshal’s bdton. The bibliographical introduction is not 
signed, and its author omits to point out that ‘The Souldiers Pocket 
Bible’ was reprinted in 1880 in Waylen’s ‘ House of Cromwell,’ pp. 300- 
807. There is no evidence to show that Cromwell had anything to do 
with its publication, and none is adduced in this introduction. The title- 
page contains an anachronism, in that it speaks of the Commonwealth as 
existing in 1643, and a serious blunder, in that it represents Calamy as 
the compiler of a book of which he was merely the licenser. The book 
itself was not officially issued for the use of the parliamentary army, 
but was the private speculation of a bookseller. The ‘G.C.’ mentioned on 
the title-page was probably the compiler, or possibly the initials denote 
‘simply the name of the bookseller for whom it was printed. Bibles were 
officially issued for the use of the army employed in the reconquest of 


* See Enat. Hist. Rev. viii. 776-8. 
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Ireland, and at other times during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
We find Bibles issued on 8 Aug. 1652, by the commissary of stores 
to the several companies of foot and troops of horse within the precinct 
of Dublin, according to musier, one Bible to every file; and on the 17th 
100 Bibles for the use of the forces within the precinct of Galway, 
for the propagation of the gospel; and the several commissaries of 
musters were to see the Bibles regularly mustered and accounted for 
by the officer commanding each troop and company.' In the same way 
the council of state ordered, on 9 June 1655, ‘that 2,000 Bibles of a 
pattern shown be bought and sent to the soldiers in the West Indies.’ 
The tradition mentioned in the introduction ‘that every soldier in 
Cromwell's army was provided with a pocket Bible ’ is scarcely borne out 
by these facts, though they explain the existence of such a belief. Nor is 
there anything to show that the Bibles referred to in these orders were 
little collections of texts like this one now reprinted. Apart from these 
errors and exaggerations on the part of the editor and publisher, the little 
pamphlet well deserved reprinting. C. H. Fiera. 


The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Lieutenant-General of the Horse in 
the Army of the Commonwealth of England, 1625-1672. Edited, with 
Appendices of Letters and Illustrative Documents, by C. H. Firtu. 
2 vols. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1894.) 


‘Tue justification of the present edition’ of the celebrated ‘ Memoirs of 
Edmund Ludlow’ is, according to Mr. C. H. Firth, whose eminence as an 
historical scholar has never been displayed to more advantage than in his 
admirable performance of this laborious task, to be found in the two fol- 
lowing facts. It is the first to restore a number of passages suppressed 
by the original editor of the ‘Memoirs,’ traditionally and, as Mr. Firth 
considers, correcily, identified with Isaac Littlebury, who in the crisis of 
1699 stubbornly upheld, in opposition to the leaders of his party, the 
principle of abolishing, or at least reducing, the standing army. These 
passages, reflecting on the early tergiversations of Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, were first recovered by his biogra- 
pher, the late Mr. W. D. Christie, and certainly demanded reinsertion in 
their proper places in Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs.’ In Ludlow’s opinion, the 
future whig leader, after beginning his career with the design of being 
‘a bouwtefeu between the parliament and the army,’ helped Monk to wreck 
the last chance of bringing about a co-operation between both for the 
preservation of the Commonwealth. The other fact justifying the re- 
appearance in the present attractive edition of the ‘ Memoirs’ consists, 
as modestly stated by Mr. Firth, in its being ‘ the first containing critical 
and explanatory notes, and adding the letters of Ludlow.’ The criticism 
furnished in the notes is largely concerned with a rectification of errors, 
more especially in chronology, such as the text not unfrequently requires ; 
but the present editor has likewise supplied a masterly introduction, 
which at once amplifies and points the summary winding up his excellent 
notice of Ludlow in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ And his 


' Prendergast, The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, p. 78, 2nd edit. 
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appendices contain, besides a considerable number of letters by Ludlow, 
referring to his services in Ireland in 1651-4 and to his brief command 
there from June 1659 to January 1660, much other valuable matter that 
has hitherto remained uncollected or undigested. In particular a lucid 
sketch is given of the civil war in Wiltshire, in the course of which 
Ludlow, by his defence of Wardour Castle, gained the greenest of his 
military laurels; and Mr. Firth prints a long series of letters from the 
English republican exiles in Switzerland, which first became known to 
students through the researches of that indefatigable inquirer in so many 
fields, Professor Alfred Stern. 

Unlike the character and actions of Oliver Cromwell, which over- 
shadow so many a page of this autobiography, those of Edmund Ludlow 
offer no difficult or insoluble problem to the interpreting powers of his- 
tory. Indeed, as may be observed by the way, so simple and direct were 
the workings of Ludlow’s mind that nothing could be more consistent 
and unhesitating than his interpretation of Cromwell’s own conduct and 
motives. Although Ludlow was a modest man at bottom (see, for instance, 
his avowal of his unfitness for so great an office as membership of the 
council of state, and again his confession of his diffidence in assuming the 
military command in Ireland after Ireton’s death), yet he had not a 
moment’s doubt but that Cromwell's ‘jealousy ’ of him was entirely due 
to the fear lest he should impede the ‘ plot’ against the Commonwealth. 
Still, as he assured Cromwell in their interview after his forcible detention 
at Beaumaris, ‘his dissatisfactions were not grounded upon any ani- 
mosity ’ against the arch-plotter’s person. ‘If my own father were alive, 
and in his place, they would, I doubted not, be altogether as great,’ 
Ludlow, although he refers to the anti-royalist sentiments of this very 
father, and shows in other ways how widely, though not universally, they 
were shared by other members of his family, does not waste much time in 
explaining how he came to choose his own side in the great civil conflict. ‘I 
thought the justice of that cause I had engaged in to be so evident that I 
could not imagine it to be attended with much difficulty.’ But deeply im- 
bued though he was with every prejudice against the king and his dynasty, 
and ‘against many of the clergy, who had been the principal authors of our 
miseries,’ the resolve to which he adhered so steadfastly rested upon a broad 
basis of principle. For him monarchy meant irresponsible power—‘ a power 
which, though it destroys the people by thousands,’ claimed to ‘be ac- 
countable to none but God for so doing.’ Thus the question as to the 
right way of dealing with King Charles I never presented any difficulties 
to his mind; when the London mob invaded the house of commons on 
26 July 1647, and the speaker obsequiously put the question that the king 
should be invited to come to London ‘ with honour, freedom, and safety,’ 
Ludlow gave a loud ‘ No’ to the proposal; and he never seems to have 
entertained any doubt but that the office as well as the person of the king 
ought to be judged and condemned. In accordance with a habit to which 
he resorted as frequently as Cromwell himself, he had divers Old Testament 
texts at hand to prove the undesirableness of monarchy, just as the 
‘express words of God’s law’ in a passage in the Book of Numbers 
‘convinced’ him that an accommodation with King Charles would have 
been unjust and wicked, Hence it was not with his hand only but 
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with his heart (to use his own expression) that he afterwards subscribed 
the engagement to be faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as it 
was established without a king or house of lords; and no consideration 
either of personal advantage or public expediency could turn him aside 
from his determination to uphold it in season or out of season. 

Ludlow’s republicanism was fostered by something besides an intel- 
lectual conviction which gradually grew into a formal dogmatism of which 
there are some illustrations in the later portions of his ‘ Memoirs.’ (See, 
for instance, his wish, on arriving in Dublin as commander-in-chief of all 
the forces in Ireland, to waive all pretensions to precedence for himself 
over the commissioners of the parliament, on the ground that he had 
always declared it to be his opinion that the military ought to submit to 
the civil power.) The sentiment or creed, which was a second religion to 
him through a long career, disappointing enough in the failure of its chief 
purpose to have broken a meaner spirit, was sustained by some noble 
qualities that in his case proved compatible with an unmistakable stubborn- 
ness of disposition and a certain narrowness of mind. Above all he was 
distinguished by a simplicity which is justly associated with the political 
opinions maintained by him, and which he exhibits not only in his avowed 
contempt for the mere trains and trappings of high office, but also in an 
occasional outburst of masculine sentiment, such as the almost Thucy- 
didean passage containing his reflexions on the funeral of Ireton. Tothis 
simplicity there was added in him a kind of moral courage which possibly 
cost him little effort, inasmuch as he knew himself to be by birth and 
breeding at least the equal of both the friends and the foes with 
whom he stood face to face in the political arena; so that (as the phrase 
runs) he could ‘ afford’ to despise the scruples of Lord Warwick, who, 
while ready to ally his own with the Protector’s family, could not bring 
himself to sit in the ‘Other House’ with Colonel Hewson and Colonel 
Pride. One of these senators had, as Ludlow states, been a shoemaker 
and the other a drayman; and, he adds, ‘had they driven no worse 
trade I know not why any man should refuse toact with them.’ Further- 
more, the author of these ‘Memoirs’ may be set down as having been 
absolutely incorruptible by any consideration affecting his personal 
interests, down to the offer of a horse and saddle, tendered to him by 
Luke Toole, ‘ the head of a sept in the county of Wicklo;’ and yet he 
spent of his private estate during his tenure of office in Ireland as freely 
as many a servant of the Tudor or the Stuart crown. 

The qualities to which I have referred, if not exclusively republican 
virtues, at least sorted well with the political professions put forward by 
Ludlow from the days when he took up arms for the parliament to those 
when he vindicated the conduct of his public life in friendly discourse 
with the senators of Bern, and set down in his ‘ Memoirs’ the satisfaction 
‘with which he had beheld the statue and become acquainted with the 
legend of the Swiss tyrannicide ‘ William Tel.’ If it be further allowed 
that no exception can fairly be taken to the frankuess and straightforward- 
ness of Ludlow, either when helping to make or striving to write the history 
of his times, I think that the interest which has so long attached to his 
personality easily explains itself, and that the application of epithets 
emphasising the obstinacy of both opinions and charter without which 
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such an individuality is inconceivable seems no longer the most satisfactory 
method of impressing its significance upon posterity. Nothing therefore 
could be more gratifying in its way than to be enabled to verify, under 
the guidance of so scrupulously exact a commentator as Mr. Firth, the 
generous ejaculations of Carlyle, and to find mitigations possible even in an 
analysis so judicious and well-balanced as that of the late M. Guizot. 

I have no space left either to illustrate from Mr. Firth’s invaluable 
notes the large number of chronological and other inaccuracies pointed 
out by him in these ‘Memoirs,’ which are accounted for partly by the 
conditions of remoteness of time and place under which they must have 
been composed, partly, perhaps (and less excusably), by the fact that here 
and there the author followed other sources which he was unable to 
control. The reader has to be constantly on his guard against the 
drawback that much of Ludlow’s narrative, though that of a deeply 
interested contemporary, is secondhand only; thus he was in Ireland 
during those transactions in which, after the ‘crowning victory’ of 
Worcester, he holds the ‘ evil intentions ’ of Cromwell to have first distinctly 
revealed themselves, and he is obliged inter alia to appeal to such hearsay 
evidence as what Hugh Peters afterwards told him he at the time told 
a friend. On the other hand he is occasionally obscure where clearness 
of explanation was alike called for and within his power ; and Iam unable 
to convince myself that he succeeds in showing why he left Irish affairs 
to take care of themselves in the autumn of 1659. His conduct in 
England, as the catastrophe of the Commonwealth drew near, was, on the 
other hand, characterised neither by want of insight nor by want of 
courage ; and in the end he was even prepared to run the risk of a more 
or less formidable military revolt. The story of his exile, which lasted 
for more than thirty years (with a brief and in its details almost ludicrous 
interruption, viz. his visit to England in 1689, followed by his escape after 
proclamation by the new sovereigns), has a strange pathos of its own; 
but his ‘Memoirs’ come to an end with the year 1672, and contain: little 
concerning himself for some years previously. Mr. Firth concludes that 
they were in all probability written between 1663 and 1673. Within 
these years falls his correspondence with friends in Holland, with whom 
he would have been willing to join in hostile operations against England. 
His republican fanaticism sufficiently accounts for this readiness; yet 
one is glad to think that in a passage of his ‘Memoirs’ he could forget 
himself sufficiently to dwell on the fact that success is wont to be on the 
side of those who fight in their country’s cause. A. W. Warp. 


Die Wiirzburger Hilfstruppen im Dienste Oesterreichs, 1756-1763. Kin 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des siebenjiithrigen Krieges. Nach archiva- 
lischen Quellen. Von L. FREmHERRN von THtwa. (Wiirzburg: A. 
Stuber. 1893.) 


Like all authentic narratives which as a matter of course plunge the 
reader in medias res, this record of the fortunes, during the course of the 
seven years’ war, of the imperial regiments blue and red Wiirzburg pos- 
sesses much general interest of an incidental kind. The prince bishop of 
the day and hisminister, Borié, were ardent imperialists; indeed, the former 
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broke off a subsidy treaty with Great Britain in order to place his two’ 
regiments at the disposal of the house of Austria, and appears to have 
been the first prince of the empire to take up a side in the conflict. (Seven 
years later, after four invasions of Franconia by the Prussian troops, 
peace was concluded over his head just as he was taking steps to issue 
a declaration of neutrality and was thus cutting himself off from the com- 
pensation which the councillors of the empress represented her as desirous 
to offer.) The two regiments saw a good deal of active service in the 
course of the war, and were, in fact, so hardly used (a whole battalion of 
the blue being in 1759 taken prisoners and transported to Magdeburg) 
that early in 1761 they were consolidated into a single regiment--the 
same which in later days became part of the Bavarian army and in our 
own day gained laurels at Beaumont, Sedan, and Orleans. Here they 
wiped out the share of the blue regiment in the humiliation of Rossbach, 
where, however, it had borne itself with exceptional gallantry. 

The author of this book, one of whose ancestors held a commission in 
the blue Wiirzburg regiment, while another, a Prussian officer, may, in the 
attack upon Dresden in 1760, have fought against the red, was induced to 
collect his materials by motives of private piety and military enthusiasm ; 
but he has conducted his inquiries with so much thoroughness that his 
contribution to the history of the seven years’ war, slight as it is, will 
not be thrown away. He shows, among other things, how irregularity of 
pay and the absence of any settled system of provisioning obliged the 
imperialist soldiery to take what came to their hands, and to become an 
iufliction to the territories occupied by them almost as unbearable as the 
French themselves, of whom one of their commanders wrote, L’Alle- 
magne est bien lasse de nous autres ; nous la saccageons de notre mieux : 
cela lui apprendra a faire la guerre. It is distressing to read of the 
sufferings, for instance, of the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, whose capital, by 
the way, was occupied by the imperialists on the day of the birth of the 
hereditary prince—afterwards known to fame as Duke Karl August. At 
Mossbach, near Kisenach, the church was broken open and the communion 
plate looted; the bibles were torn into shreds, the pulpit and organ 
demolished, &c. &c., almost as if a religious zealotry had animated the 
bishop’s soldiers. As to the orthodoxy of their commanders there can be 
no question. It was shown by the pressure put upon deserters from the blue 
regiment to profess themselves catholics before execution ; for they were 
shot, whether they gave in, like one poor fellow ‘ who was of the French 
religion ’ (sic) ‘and a native of the neighbourhood of Baireuth,’ or whether 
they beld out, like a more steadfast comrade of his, who asserted that he had 
learnt enough at school to give him solid comfort in his last hour. Such 
details as these add to our insight into the character of the war, the 
religious element in which should by no means be overlooked. It may, 
however, be worth remembering that the privates of these regiments were 
not recruited by their Landesvater exclusively or preferentially from his 
own subjects, any more than were the troops of the great Frederick 
himself. Of the value of these records for military history in the more 
limited sense of the term Iam not competent to speak ; but the statistical 
information seems remarkably full, and in any case Freiherr von Thiina’s 
labours cannot fail to be their own reward, A. W. Warp. 
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Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France during the Revolution ; 
published from the Journal, Letters, and Conversations of the 
Princess Lamballe. By a Lavy oF Rank. 2 vols. (London: H. 5. 
Nichols & Co. 1895.) 


TxHE publication of a journal by the princesse de Lamballe, if genuine, 
would be an event of some literary and historical importance, as 
illustrating an interesting personality and throwing light on the most 
important period of French history. Many books have been written 
about her, but so far as we have been able to discover they contain 
no reference whatever to any journal written by her. Madame Guénard, 
who published four highly imaginative volumes of memoirs of the 
princesse in 1801; M. Lescure, whose book appeared in 1864; Madame 
de Lage de Volude, maid of honour to the princesse, whose ‘ Souvenirs 
d’Emigration’ were published in 1869 ; Mr. Austin Dobson in his 
‘Four Frenchwomen ;’ and M. Bertin, whose careful monograph ap- 
peared in 1888, are alike ignorant of it, and unanimous that the 
princesse had little taste for writing, and that her literary remains are 
of the scantiest description. Moreover the manuscript of this journal, 
which, presumably, must have been in the editor’s possession in 1826, 
when this book was originally published, seems to have mysteriously dis- 
appeared, despite the value which would have been put on it even then, 
when single letters of the princesse were fetching thirty francs and more. 
It is, therefore, solely on the word of its anonymous editor, who wrote 
thirty-four years after the princesse de Lamballe’s death, that the genuine- 
ness of this journal rests. 

The anonymous ‘ Lady of Rank’ was a person who called herself 
Catherine Hyde Broglio Solari, Marchioness Solari. She published 
various works between 1820 and 1827, including a thin volume on Wel- 
lington, two volumes of ‘ Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts,’ ‘ Venice 
under the Yoke of France and Austria,’ and the present ‘Journal.’ At 
her death, on 7 Jan. 1844, she left a series of autobiographical letters, 
which were published in the following year. In these she gives an 
account of her birth, parentage, and life. Her grandfather, she says, was 
‘ Lord Hyde Clarendon,’ who was ambassador at Warsaw in 1745. Here 
he ‘privately married’ a Polish lady, whom, however, he managed to 
repudiate on his return to England. By her he had a son, George 
Augustus Hyde, who became a favourite of Count Briihl and Augustus 
III. He also ‘privately married’ a Polish lady, who procured a divorce 
from a former husband for the purpose. Their child, Catherine Hyde, 
was born at the house of one Moses Hyams, in Pall Mall, and her mother 
returned to Poland as soon as might be, to find that her husband had 
meanwhile been murdered. Mrs. Hyams had a child about the same 
time, which died, and Catherine Hyde was brought up as a substitute ; 
it was not until 1796, forty years later, that Moses Hyams revealed to 
Catherine the true story of her birth. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that this is a fiction of the clumsiest construction: there never was a 
‘ Lord Hyde Clarendon ;’ the ambassador referred to was Thomas Villiers, 
created some ten years after Baron Hyde and earl of Clarendon, and his 
children—illegitimats or other—zould have borne no such name as 
Geo-ge Augustus Hyde; moreover, a little attention to chronology 
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shows that George Augustus could have been but eleven years old when 
his supposed daughter was born. The rest of the story—her education 
at the expense of the duke of Norfolk, intimacy with the princesse de 
Lamballe, adventures on the stage—is equally incredible. The parts she 
attributes to herself at the Haymarket under Colman were taken by 
others, and no trace of performances can be found in Genest or elsewhere 
at the dates to which she assigns them. That she afterwards married 
Antonio, Marquis Solari, a Venetian official, is probably correct ; but the 
interviews she says she had with Buonaparte and other sovereigns cannot 
be accepted without independent corroboration, and that we have scarcely 
been able to find for a single one of her statements. 

Now let us turn to this supposed ‘ Journal’ of the princesse de Lam- 
balle. In the first place it is not a journal at all, but a series of remi- 
niscences or memoirs compiled presumably during 1791 or 1792. The 
manuscript Madame Solari states to have been given to her, together with 
a quantity of letters, &c., by the princesse in August 1792. She admits that 
these needed a great deal of arrangement, but claims that the portion she 
has printed between inverted commas are the very words of the princesse, 
which she, as editor, has merely translated. But it will not be difficult 
to show that this journal is a forgery of no less clumsy construction than 
Madame Solari’s account of her antecedents, and that not only is it a 
forgery, but that Madame Solari had but the flimsiest acquaintance with 
the princesse and her life. 

For instance, in yol. ii. pp. 46-72, we have an elaborate account of the 
events at Versailles in the early days of October 1789. The princesse is 
made to say that she was present during that time, that she had frequent 
interviews with the queen, saw the royal party start for the theatre 
where the Flanders officers were banqueting, recognised Mirabeau urging 
on the mob on the night of 5-6 October, and accompanied the king and 
queen to Paris. Minor fabrications about the presence of Mirabeau and 
the doings of Lafayette do not call for notice in face of the fact that the 
princesse de Lamballe was nowhere near Versailles during the whole of 
this time. During August she was travelling with her intimate friend 
the comtesse de Lige de Volude in Switzerland; on 2 Sept. she joined 
her father-in-law, the duc de Penthiévre, at Aumale, and there she 
remained until 7 Oct., when news of the events at Versailles was brought, 
and she joined the queen at the Tuileries on the following day. Madame 
Solari accentuates her mendacity by admitting that the ‘Journal’ 
does not contain an account of the journey from Versailles to Paris. 

Again, in vol. ii. pp. 120 et seqq., the princesse gives a fragmentary 
account of a visit to England after the Varennes affair ; she spends some 
time in England on a mission of political importance, has interviews with 
the king and queen, Pitt, Burke, and other leading statesmen, visits 
Oxford, Blenheim, Bath, &c., and returns to Paris about July or August. 
Madame Solari also states that she accompanied the princesse during the 
whole of her visit. This also is a fabrication of amazing mendacity. 
There is no doubt that the princesse did once visit England, and the 
date has been the subject of considerable discussion; M. Bertin gives 
it as 1787, and this is undoubtedly right; it is supported by a reference 
in a letter from the princesse to a piece called ‘ Nina,’ which was 
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translated from the French and acted at Covent Garden in April 1787; 
but the date is conclusively proved by a letter of Horace Walpole’s of 
28 July, 1787, in which he says, ‘The duke of Queensberry has given 
a sumptuous dinner to the princesse de Lamballe.’' But the visit 
had nothing whatever to do with politics. In the suspicious state of 
French public opinion in 1791 her absence naturally gave rise to the 
report of a public mission to Pitt, and this rumour was repeated in 
Madame Guénard’s ‘ Memoirs’ in 1801, but was quickly refuted. The 
comtesse de Liige de Volude, who was then in Paris, consulted with other 
friends of the princesse, and immediately published in the French 
papers a general warning against Madame Guénard’s ‘ Memoirs,’ and in 
particular a denial of the visit to England. As a matter of fact the 
princesse, who was at Passy on 20 June, when she heard of the pro- 
jected flight to Varennes, went to Boulogne, crossed to Dover on the 23rd, 
took ship on the next day for Ostend, and arrived at Brussels on 
the 27th; and on 11 July she proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle, where she 
remained until the middle of October. Various letters both from the 
princesse and Marie Antoinette, printed in the ‘ Souvenirs d’Emigration ’ 
by M. Leseure and M. Bertin, establish this account beyond doubt, and 
the will which the princesse made before re-entering France is dated 
15 Oct. 1791, at Aix-la-Chapelle.2 Nevertheless Madame Solari makes 
the princesse give details in her ‘Journal’ of her residence in Paris 
during August and September 1791. 

There are numerous straws which point in the same direction, and 
some are quite conclusive by themselves. For instance, in vol. i. p. 223, 
she makes the princesse refer to ‘the good Lady Spencer . .. from 
whom, as well as from her two daughters, the duchess of Devonshire 
and Lady Duncannon, since Lady Bessborough,’ &¢. Now this lady, 
Henrietta Frances Spencer, who married Lord Duncannon on 27 Novy. 
1780, did not become Lady Bessborough until her husband succeeded 
to the title on his father’s death, 11 March 1793, six months after the 
princesse de Lamballe’s murder. This, however, coincides with a state- 
ment made elsewhere by Madame Solari to the effect that the princesse 
was assassinated on 8 Sept. 1793, instead of 1792. In vol. ii. p. 98, she 
speaks of meeting Lord Edward Fitzgerald in Paris during 1790, but 
Fitzgerald was then in the backwoods of America, and did not visit Paris 
till Oct. 1792. In vol. i. p. 128, the princesse makes her appointment as 
superintendent of the queen’s household come immediately after the death 
of her husband, but he died in 1767, and the princesse’s appointment 
dates from 1775. Once more, the princesse invariably speaks of Marie 
Antoinette in the past tense, which would be unnatural and almost im- 
possible to one writing, as she must have done, while the queen was still 
alive. But there is no need to pile on these instances, which occur on 
almost every page of the book, and leave absolutely no doubt as to the 
authorship of this ‘ Journal,’ quite apart from such circumstances as the 
omission of many of the most important events in the princesse’s life, the 
identity of style between the ‘ Journal’ and Madame Solari’s comments on 
it, the tawdry sentiments and impossible speeches which disfigure both, 


' Letters, ed. Cunningham, ix. 102. 2 Lescure, pp. 453-44 
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and the innumerable startling assertions which, if well authenticated, 
would upset almost every known fact about the Revolution. 

It is, however, with a distinct feeling of relief that we are able unhesi- 
tatingly to pronounce this ‘ Journal’ a forgery: had it been genuine it 
would have necessitated a complete reversal of the reputation the 
princesse has enjoyed of being a better woman than most of those who 
surrounded Marie Antoinette; for the early pages of the ‘Journal’ 
consist of little but unclean scandals, atrocious innuendoes, and dis- 
gusting anecdotes, which no woman with the least pretence to decency 


could ever commit to writing. A. F. Pottarp. 


La Révolution Francaise en Hollande: la République Batave. 
(Paris: Hachette. 1894.) 


THE effects of the French revolution in Holland present a problem of 
peculiar interest. Here was a country which had won political and 
religious liberty for itself more than two hundred years ago, which had 
conquered and preserved a great empire beyond the seas, which had 
discovered the principles of banking and anticipated the prison reforms 
of Howard, and which was yet swept from end to end by the revolutionary 
propaganda from France, a country alien to it in race, culture, and re- 
ligion ; compelled to change its constitution five times that it might 
correspond with the latest Paris fashion ; robbed of Ceylon, Java, and the 
Cape of Good Hope ; twice invaded ; twice beaten at sea ; so crippled in 
its finances by taxation that after nine years of French occupation the 
deficit had amounted to forty million florins ; then commercially ruined 
by the continental blockade, and finally fused by a European congress 
into a new state with a monarchical constitution. During this period of 
profound humiliation the people of the Batavian republic were sunk in 
lethargy, le calme batave, as one of their statesmen candidly expressed 
it. They were unable to produce more than one man—Peter Paulus—of 
even respectable fortitude, and he died in 1796, one year after the French 
invasion; and the only other Dutch statesman who deserves the name, 
the active, laborious, and sensible Schimmelpenninck, whose enlightened 
administration is the one bright spot in eleven gloomy years, accepts the 
insulting communications of Napoleon with the abasement of a courtier. 
Incapables, wrote Sémonville, de trahison et de bassesse, mais aussi 
de résolutions fermes et loyales. This is an accurate statement of the 
temper in which the Dutch people bore their troubles. But General 
Daendels, who has been represented by patriotic Dutchmen as a hero, 
does not deserve even this moderate encomium. He was, in fact, a 
brouillon du premier ordre, a past master in the art of making constitu- 
tions by the coup d'état. 

The author of the very solid and scholarly book which we have before 
us has preferred to remain anonymous, but it seems clear that his work 
will have to be seriously reckoned with by all students of the period ; 
for it is based not only upon the main sources of printed information, 
but also upon extensive researches among the archives of the Dutch and 
French foreign offices. It is, in fact, the first complete account of Dutch 
history from 1795 to 1806. The author writes with great candour and 
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impartiality. On the one hand he points out very clearly the defects of 
the old oligarchic constitution of the states; but, on the other hand, he 
does not spare the brutal and unsympathetic conduct of the French 
apostles of liberty, and he admits that Pichegru’s sensational exploit on 
the ice is mere Jacobin legend. Heis, however, fully alive to the benefits 
which the revolution did ultimately confer upon the country, when, 
during the administration of Schimmelpenninck, theories of man were 
converted into facts of administration. But perhaps the main impression 
left upon the mind by a very orderly and judicious book is that the price 
paid for constitutional symmetry was a good deal more than it was worth. 


H. A. L. FisHer, 


Mémoires du Chancelier Pasquier. Publiés par M. le Duc p’AuDIFFRET- 
Pasquier. Vols. 1.-II. (Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1893.) 


EtrenneE Dents Pasquier, whose interesting memoirs stand high among 
contributions to the history of the revolutionary period, belonged to an 
ancient family of the noblesse de la robe. Through his connexion with 
the parliament of Paris he had admirable opportunities for gaining a 
certain insight into the state of society in France on the eve of the 
revolution, while his knowledge of the vie de province owes its value and 
charm to the fact that the Pasquiers held possessions in the province of 
Maine, and usually spent their summers in Le Mans. Like many 
educated Frenchmen of his time he failed to understand the drift of 
things before 1789, though, like Talleyrand, he thoroughly appreciated the 
increase of the wealth of France, and the magnificence of Paris, and 
the delights of life under the old régime. J'ai vu les magnificences 
impériales, je vois chaque jour, depuis la Restauration, de nouvelles 
fortunes s’établir et s’élever; rien n'a encore égalé dmes yeux la 
splendeur de Paris dans les années qui se sont écoulées depuis la paix de 
1788 jusqwa 1789. ‘Till the rise of Bonaparte Pasquier was regarded 
with suspicion by the directory. With the peace of Campo Formio his 
fortunes began to improve, and his memoirs become more important. 
He confirms the story that the directors attempted to poison Bonaparte, 
and asserts that the expedition to Egypt, while generally regarded as 
une entreprise folle, endangered Bonaparte’s reputation as a general. 

But from the moment of his return all was changed. A partir 
de ce moment sa conduite fut un prodige d’habileté. Il sut d’abord 
tenir tous les partis dans une telle incertitude sur ce qu'il médi- 
tait que bien qu'un. grand événement fit attendu, tout, jusqu'au 
dernier moment, resta ignoré. Pasquier was no striking genius, but he 
always seems to have attempted to get at the truth, and after the 
establishment of Bonaparte in power his position enabled him to be, as 
a rule, well informed. The execution of the duc d’Enghien, whose case 
is carefully examined by Pasquier, was followed by the rise of the empire 
_and the victories of Napoleon. After Austerlitz Pasquier became maitre 
des requétes in the council of state, and had ample opportunities of 
forming an estimate of the emperor and of his leading advisers. While 
his views of Napoleon inspire one with confidence in his impartiality, his 
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description of Talleyrand is the work of a partisan. A catholic royalist 
by birth, Pasquier could never forgive the renegade bishop, or see in 
any of his acts traces of statesmanship. Talleyrand, Pasquier asserts, was 
the author of the disastrous Spanish policy; Talleyrand certainly 
intrigued against Napoleon when the latter was in Spain, occupied 
in driving back Moore and his gallant army. During these years 
Napoleon’s confidence in Pasquier increased, and in 1810 he was 
appointed to the office of prefect of the police in Paris—a most 
responsible post, the arduous duties of which he fulfilled to the complete 
satisfaction of the emperor. From the date of his appointment to 1814 
Pasquier’s memoirs give us an admirable account of the decline and fall 
of Napoleon. The quarrel between the emperor and Pius VII, one of 
the most disastrous of Napoleon’s many mistakes, receives due notice, and 
Napoleon’s pride and arrogance are justly criticised. Before the latter's 
departure for the Russian campaign Pasquier, who was keenly alive to 
the risks of an advance to Moscow, elicited a curious remark from his 
imperial master: Owi, sans doute il y a du vrai dans ce que vous 
dites ; c'est une difficulté de plus, ajowtée ad toutes celles que je dois 
rencontrer dans V'entreprise la plus grande, la plus difficile que j'ai 
encore tentée ; mais il faut bien achever ce qui est commencé. Pasquier’s 
forebodings were indeed realised ; Napoleon’s evil days began, and hence- 
forward, with the renewal of plots in Paris against the emperor, the pre- 
fect’s responsibilities increased. , 

He confirms the view, now generally held, that the series of reverses 
culminating in Leipzig were due in great measure to the ill-health of 
Napoleon, and he bears full testimony to the latter’s firm resolve not to 
part with the Illyrian provinces. After the failure of the congress of 
Chatillon Pasquier strongly opposed the proposal to arm the mob with 
piques. Had this suggestion been carried out, it would have been, says 
Pasquier, impossible de dire ce que serait devenue la ville de Paris. 
After the capital had fallen Pasquier had an interesting conversation 
with Alexander I, in which the latter declared that all reconciliation with 
Napoleon was impossible after his outrageous invasion of Russia and his 
violation of all his sworn pledges. The second volume ends with the 
establishment of Louis X VIII on the throne, with Talleyrand as minister 
of foreign affairs, and with the French nation permeated by a profound 
hatred of England. Few men had such admirable opportunities as 
Pasquier for watching and taking a personal part in the events of those 
momentous times, and few writers have contributed memoirs more 
valuable for the historian and more interesting for the general reader. 


A. Hassau. 


Geschichte Europas seit den Vertrdégen von 1815 bis zwm Frankfurter 
Frieden von 1871. Von Atrrep STerN. Erster Band. (Berlin: 
Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1894.) 


THE material available for the historians of the nineteenth century is con- 
stantly increasing. The generosity with which the Prussian government 
has allowed access to its archives and the archives of the other states 
which have now been incorporated in Prussia, is well known. It has been 
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imitated in other countries. For the period from 1815 to 1830 at least 
the true course of European historyis now ascertained. The motives and 
actions of the different cabinets can be followed from the official records. 
It may be anticipated that the time will shortly come when few govern- 
ments will find any scruples about allowing the full use of public papers 
as far as the year 1848; in fact, when once a single state of the first 
importance, such as Prussia, allows free access to its records, the others 
are almost compelled to do the same in self-defence: as the author of the 
work before us says, statesmen rather gain than lose when a brighter 
light is turned on the motives of their action ; on the other hand, they 
do not always gain when the light comes from the private correspondence 
of. the ambassadors of rival and hostile countries. Hitherto this wealth 
of material has been made available by the historians of a single 
country, and for obvious reasons chiefly by the historiansof Germany. Dr. 
Stern has undertaken the enormous task of using it to write the history 
of Europefrom 1815 to 1871. The first volume, which is before us, contains 
the history of England, France, and Germany as far as the year 1820. Let 
me say at once, before proceeding to any criticism of details, that, so far 
as I am able to judge of it, the work is written with the greatest care ; 
there is scrupulous accuracy and, what is rarer in modern German 
historians, great impartiality.. The student will find in it a thoroughly 
satisfactory narrative of the events as they really happened. As an 
instance of this I may notice the chapters on England, which, though 
short, show an accurate knowledge and appreciation of the condition of 
England, such as is seldom found. 

In the introduction the author explains that the plan of the book is 
not to write a complete history of each country, but to bring into promi- 
nence, ‘ within the history of the single peoples and states, the great 
common traits which underlay the history of the time.’ The reader who 
turns from the introduction to the book with these words in his mind 
must be prepared for some disappointment. It is true that the book 
begins with a description of the romantic movement, but even this is 
less successful than the other parts of the work; there is a sound de- 
scription of the chief romantic writers, but the difficult transition from 
individual writers to a general appreciation of the efforts of romanticism 
on political affairs is not made, and the situation cannot be rendered clear 
without a fuller contrast between romanticism and the rationalistic 
doctrines which were superseded than the author gives. We may say that he 
begins too suddenly: he does not trace the causes of the reaction suffi- 
ciently far back, and in consequence the introduction has no real con- 
nexion with the rest of the book. In the narrative itself he is not 
altogether successful in the attempt to put into prominence the main 
characteristics of the period, and the general history of Europe is lost in 
the histories of individual states. This characteristic will be best illus- 
trated by a single instance. Down at least as far as the congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle there was certainly a common European history, quite 
separate from that of the individual states; surely the natural method 
would be to give a full and connected account of the diplomatic history of 
the alliance to the time when it was broken up by the secession of England 
and France and the outbreak of trouble in the East. For this he has at 
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his disposal material much of which is quite new, but, with the exception 
of a chapter on the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, he treats the diplomatic 
history of each country separately. This inevitably obscures some essen- 
tial points in the judgment to be formed as to the chief statesmen ; in the 
eyes of Metternich, and to some extent also of Castlereagh and Welling- 
ton, the maintenance of the alliance for its own sake, as a superior board 
for the regulation of all European affairs, was the chief object to be 
attained. This would be much more clearly brought forward if all the 
matters which occupied the diplomacy of the time—the Barbary pirates, 
the slave trade, Russia’s disarmament, the surveillance over France, 
and the Spanish colonies—were treated in a continuous narrative, and not 
divided among the chapters which deal with the separate countries. 

For the whole of the diplomatic history Dr. Stern has had the use of the 
Vienna and Paris archives ; the former contains, among other things, the 
official protocols of the congress, drawn up by Gentz; they add little to our 
previous knowledge, except that it appears the dread of Napoleon's return 
was still very genuine, and that there was supposed to be a real possibility of 
his escape from St. Helena. There is in the whole account a tendency to 
exaggerate the solidarity of England and Austria, which is natural to one 
who has chiefly relied on the Austrian state papers. The private instruc- 
tions of Castlereagh to English diplomatists would show a good deal of 
rather contemptuous criticism of Metternich, which he knew little of ; this 
is especially the case with regard to the relations with Russia. Castlereagh 
did not share Metternich’s constant jealousy and suspicion of the czar, 
and many matters, such as the proposals for a general disarmament, 
which occupy a good deal of the despatches, he probably did not take 
very seriously. 

The greater part of the book is occupied with German affairs; they 
are treated with a fulness which leaves little to be desired: it might, 
indeed, be suggested, with a fulness out of proportion to their importance, 
were it not that the period is one of the most critical in German history. 
In this part he goes over the same ground as Treitschke ; he does not 
attempt to rival the Prussian historian in his vigorous descriptions of 
public feeling, but his narrative is as full and is far superior in judg- 
ment and fairness. Here I cannot do more than notice a few points of 
interest on which new information is given. The king of Wiirtemberg is 
defended against the charge made by Treitschke that he offered ‘to take 
back his over-hasty constitution if the emperor would give him the means 
to do so.’ With regard to the attitude of the Czar towards the Carlsbad 
decrees, we find that he really—anticipating Napoleon II1I—had a double 
voice, one to which he gave expression in his personal intercourse with 
ambassadors and other sovereigns, one which found expression in the 
official despatches of the foreign office. We have some fresh information 
on Prussian history, a fuller account of the proposal of the king of Prussia 
either to join the confederacy with all his dominions or to take out of it 
Silesia and Lausitz, a proposal which Metternich, in a letter to the 
emperor, characterises as ‘ bordering on madness.’ Of more importance is 
the copy of Hardenberg’s scheme for the Prussian constitution, which was 
laid before the king in May 1819. This is much more generous than would 
appear from Treitschke’s descriptions ; it remains even more incompre- 
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hensible than before how Hardenberg could consent to continue in office 
after the king had consulted Metternich on the internal affairs of Prussia, 
and how he could bring himself to lay before the king three months later 
a fresh scheme, so altered and modified as to win Metternich’s approval. 
There is a full description of the gradual victory of the reactionary party 
over the king; nothing can alter the judgment which has long been 
passed on this unfortunate change, which was completed by the resigna- 
tion of Boyen and Humboldt; it appears especially to have been the 
influence of Duke Charles of Mecklenburg on military matters which led 
to the departure of the minister of war; the final responsibility rests with 
the king and the chancellor. The use of the archives adds new facts to 
the picture of the activity of the ministers of police, Sedlnitzky in 
Austria and Kamptz in Prussia; even Gentz was watched by the police, 
the conversations at his table reported, and his correspondence examined ; 
it was stated at the time that Bliicher himself was, within a year of the 
battle of Waterloo, regarded as a suspected person and was watched by 
the police. Boyen, when minister, knew he was constantly watched ; 
Gneisenau would not send his letters through the post, where they would 
be opened. The rulers were often more sensible than the ministers ; 
Karl August was not the only one who saw the folly of this policy. The 
duke of Oldenburg wrote to Metternich after the publication of the 
Carlsbad resolutions that, in his opinion, ‘the best way of meeting this 
spread of revolutionary principles was to oppose to them contented sub- 
jects ;’ but, generally speaking, this is a chapter of history to which the 
principle does not apply that an increased knowledge will bring a more 
lenient judgment. 

The book is on the whole the fullest and best history of the period 
which has yet appeared; it displays astonishing labour and care; in 
those parts which I have tested I have found unvarying accuracy ; we 
shall look forward to the appearance of the succeeding volumes of what 
promises to be the permanent textbook for this period. 

J. W. HeEApLaM. 


Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. Von Heryricn 
von SyBeL. Band VI. (Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg. 1894.) 


WE must confess to some little disappointment after reading the sixth 
volume of Dr. von Sybel’s great work upon the foundation of the German 
empire. Indeed, in his preface the author himself admits that he does 
not regard this portion of his undertaking with unqualified satisfaction. 
For some of its deficiencies he is certainly not to blame. It seems that 
a few months after Prince Bismarck’s retirement in the spring of 1890 
the historian was no longer permitted free access to the archives of the 
German foreign office. Reasons of state may have been alleged in 
support of this irksome prohibition; but it is well known that in very 
august circles there was a feeling that Dr. von Sybel had put the figure 
of the fallen chancellor too much in the foreground of his history. There 
is no doubt whatever that the author is a confirmed admirer of Prince 
Bismarck, but an imperial censorship of history is not a very edifying 
arrangement. In spite, however, of the restrictions imposed upon him 
Sybel went on with his labours. He found that, after all, the documents 
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of the foreign office were not indispensable to a clear understanding of 
the four years of ‘ the armed peace’ between the close of the Austrian 
and the beginning of the Franco-German war. He had himself taken 
part in many of the events which he describes ; he had known others who 
had been behind the scenes, and who freely communicated to him their 
reminiscences and their papers. So he has been enabled to give us an 
historical account, which, if not final, is at least full. 

The present volume deals with the events of two years, and covers the 
period between the autumn of 1866 and the close of 1868. They were 
years of important parliamentary discussions at home and awkward diplo- 
matic questions abroad. The deliberations on the constitution of the 
newly founded North German confederation, the relations with the 
southern states, the preparations for the Zollparlament, which was to pave 
the way for an imperial Reichstag, the Luxemburg question, and such side- 
issues as the Roman policy of Napoleon III, the elevation of a German 
prince to the Roumanian throne, and the Cretan insurrection—all these 
matters fall within the scope of the present volume. This portion of the 
work has, it is true, both the advantages and the defects which of neces- 
sity belong to the treatment of an epoch so very near our own time. The 
fact that many of the leading men of that period are still active politicians 
lends liveliness to the narrative ; but this very circumstance tends to make 
this part of the book a clever political pamphlet rather than an impartial 
history. Sybel’s forte, as we saw in the earlier volumes, is character- 
sketching, and if he has given us nothing quite so good as his famous 
portrait of Prince Bismarck in the second volume some of his sketches of 
the politicians of the North German Reichstag and of the southern states 
are very clever. Bennigsen, for instance, then, as now, the leader of the 
national liberal party, is happily described in a few incisive words, while 
Miquel, the present Prussian minister of finance, who even then enjoyed 
a great reputation for practical business ability, is drawn to the life. We 
have one or two glimpses of Bebel, at that time the only socialist in par- 
liament, where he was shortly joined by Liebknecht, and we are treated 
to an excellent account of the first full-dress debate on socialism (p. 255) 
ever held in a German legislature. But to the politician of to-day 
perhaps the most interesting figure in these pages is that of Prince 
Hohenlohe. By a curious coincidence the preface was written in the 
same month in which he became chancellor, and a quotation from one 
of his speeches as Bavarian premier forms an appropriate motto to 
the volume. Sybel’s description of him, as he was in 1867, deserves to 
be quoted. ‘ He was regarded,’ writes the historian (p. 206), ‘as the best 
friend Prussia possessed among the Bavarian statesmen, and it was to 
that fact that his appointment as a minister was due. He was thorough 
and systematical in the consideration of his plans, and careful and cautious 
in carrying them out, full of benevolence towards his fellow-men and of 
love for his country—in fact, a dutiful and trustworthy character in any 
position.” Convinced that the movement towards the unification of 
Germany was slow, if sure, he declared himself resolved to do nothing 
which should hinder it. The first speech which he delivered as Bavarian 
premier (19 Jan. 1867) amply justifies the estimate which Sybel has formed 
of him, 
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But in his criticisms of the politicians of the North German Reichstag 
the historian is apt to lose himself in the leader-writer. Sybel says (p. 284) 
that ‘the years which immediately preceded and followed the Franco- 
German war were the golden age of German parliamentary life.’ But he is: 
very severe in his judgments of those who differed from his hero Bismarck. 
In the radicals of that period he can see little to praise; their policy he 
defines in one passage (p. 248) as ‘ the desire of the unattainable, the rejec- 
tion of the attainable, and a scorn of all compromise.’ He cannot describe 
a military debate in the French chamber without a sigmficant hit at the 
politicians who were so misguided as to oppose the German army bill of 
1893 (p. 887). A national liberal deputy himself, he does not take any 
pains to conceal his political opinions. But he certainly possesses a very 
clear conception of practical politics. There is nothing better in the 
volume than the masterly sketch of German parliamentary life, with its 
defects and its merits, which he gives us in one place (pp. 282-5). He 
points out the lack of party discipline, and the consequent formation of 
small ‘ fractions,’ arising out of the inherent ‘ particularistic’ tendencies 
of the German mind. Every proposal was buried in amendments, and 
even when every one approved the principies of a measure every one had 
some objections to its details. But, at the same time, he pays a warm 
tribute of admiration to the eloquence and debating powers of the leading 
politicians of that generation. He reminds us that, in those days, dis- 
cussions were largely objective, measures were considered on their merits, 
and the personalities which had prevailed during the ‘ period of conflict,’ 
and which were revived with the Cultwrkampf, were happily rare. 

In his treatment of foreign politics the author’s bias is as marked as 
in his criticisms of domestic affairs. He is a strong Prussian as well as 
a convinced national liberal. In reading his account of the state of feeling 
which then prevailed in the south, one cannot help feeling struck with 
the lack of consideration which he shows for the natural sentiments of 
kingdoms like Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. And when he goes still further 
afield, and writes of the policy of other governments towards Germany, he 
presents us with only one aspect of the question, and that the Prussian 
one. The story of Luxemburg, for instance, is not very creditable to the 
parties concerned, but Sybel does not seem to think that Bismarck had 
acted in any but the frankest manner from the first. He recognises that 
Napoleon III was not personally anxious for a quarrel with the great 
adversary whom he believed to have outwitted him, but was forced on by 
public opinion and the presumed interests of his dynasty. 

Excellent as the book is as a history of politics and diplomacy, its great 
want is the complete lack of social and economic facts. In all Sybel’s 
six long volumes we are told little or nothing about the condition of the 
people, the state of trade, the influence of literature and the universities 
upon the political movements of the time. The author throughout tra- 
verses the surface of things. Now and again he indulges in a clever 
retrospect of some particular question, but he shows no desire to pene- 
trate deep into social affairs. He is careful to give us the exact figures of 
every important division in the Reichstag, but he lets us hear hardly 
anything of what was going on among the people, as distinct from the 
politicians, outside. Still the work is probably the best that has appeared 
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upon the subject, and is a mine of political information which no student 
of modern German history can afford to neglect. This volume, like its 


predecessors, is extremely well printed and remarkably free from typo- 
graphical blunders. W. MILLER. 


Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman. By W. R. W. STEPHENS, 


B.D., Dean of Winchester. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
1895.) 


Ix the seventh volume of this Review there appeared an obituary notice 
of the historian of the Norman Conquest and of Sicily, so full and so 
satisfactory in its delicate appreciation of his character that after the 
lapse of three years the publication of his life leaves the reviewer little to 
say, except to observe how remarkably the estimate of Freeman’s character 
contained in that article is confirmed by the now published ‘ Life.’ 

The choice of Mr. Stephens (who has become dean of Winchester in 
the interval between the composition of this book and its publication) to 
be the biographer of Mr. Freeman was a very wise one, and has been 
abundantly justified by the result. He occupied just that position of a 
younger comrade and counsellor which best enables a man to understand 
the work of a master and interpret it to the generation following. It is 
curious that the very first letter addressed by Freeman to his future 
biographer strikes this note of mutual understanding. 


I find from the dean’s account that you are the most discerning of man- 
kind: that is, that you found out what a shy body Iam. That is one of the 
things which Mr. Timbs ought to put into the next edition of ‘Things not 
generally known.’ I never can make people believe it, but so itis. I once 
began a speech with, ‘I feel great diffidence,’ and everybody burst out laughing ; 
but ’twas true all the same.’ 


The biographer adds this explanation : 


I met Mr. Freeman for the first time in November of this year [1871] at the 
house of my father-in-law, Dean Hook, and I remarked to the dean not long 
afterwards that I thought Freeman’s occasional roughness and shortness of 
manner to strangers was mainly the awkwardness of a shy man. That the dean 


should have repeated this remark to Freeman is a striking point of the freedom 
and candour which marked their intercourse. 


Having myself for several years enjoyed the privilege of Freeman’s 
friendship, having known him both as the guest and host, and, what is 
more to the purpose, as a companion in travel, I can give my emphatic 
attestation to the truth of this judgment of his biographer. He was 
essentially a shy, reserved, lonely-minded man. In this lay both his 
strength and his weakness. He thought his own thoughts out clearly, 
and he was able to express them forcibly ; but he had little or no power of 
perceiving what was passing in the minds of others. Most of his 
friends who heard him speak on public platforms could add droll 
instances from their own recollection to those mentioned by Mr. Bryce! 
of his tendency to shgot over the heads of his audience and of his 


' Exouisn Hisroritcat Review, vii. 505. 
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entire unconsciousness that names and ideas which were the veriest 
commonplaces to him were quite out of their intellectual range. No doubt 
this quality of Freeman’s mind somewhat lessened his usefulness as a 
teacher, and it would probably have prevented his taking high rank as a 
debater if he had ever succeeded in entering parliament. On the other 
hand, as I have already hinted, it was a limitation which had something 
to do with the very vigour and originality of his thought. Now that 
we read in the dean of Winchester’s pages the story of Freeman’s boy- 
hood, some of us who knew him only in his maturity find therein the 
key to much which we scarcely understood before. This lonely little 
child, who never knew his father or his mother, being left an orphan in 
his second year, who from the age of three had but one sister, twelve 
years older than himself, and an aged and uncongenial grandmother 
for the inmates of his home, was inevitably thrown in upon himself, 
and had no practice in that unspoken language by which most men 
learn instinctively something of what is passing in the minds of 
their fellows. At school and college he still remained comparatively 
lonely. It says much for the real warmth of his nature and the genuine 
goodness of his heart that he was so intensely beloved in his family 
circle, and that he, who had been friendless in youth, made so many 
strong and true friendships in later life. 

Excellent as are the narrative portions of Mr. Stephens’s biography— 
and among these I would particularly refer to his sketch of Freeman’s 
attitude on the eastern question (chap. viii.\—probably the pages which 
contain his own letters are those on which most readers will dwell the 
longest. Here the biographer’s task has been a most difficult one, 
from the necessity of rejecting so large a part of the copious material 
which lay before him. I imagine that most of Freeman's correspondents 
kept his letters, and to most of them he wrote very generously. If the 
dean had published all even of the racy and interesting letters which 
were forwarded to him by the receivers, these two modest volumes would 
perhaps have been swollen to twelve. But those which are given are well 
selected, and bring before us in bold outline the character of the man, 
with his massive learning, his industry, his playful humour, and, it must 
be added, his tremendous and ineradicable prejudices. One used often to 
feel on receiving such a letter, full of recondite historical allusions, 
that it would be a good thing to set it as an examination paper in the 
schools, requiring a candidate to explain the jokes, as in old days 
one had to explain the jokes of Aristophanes. The difficulty, it is 
true, was then increased by the physical effort of mastering a hand- 
writing which looked so neat, and which was sometimes so undecipherable. 
But even now that they appear before usin all the luxury of good type, 
and with some editorial annotations, there will be some passages left 
over which many readers will break their shins. The jokes, however, 
are generally pretty well worn, and the allusions, once mastered, 
graciously reappear. We get to understand that the verb ‘to preach ’ 
forms a perfect ‘praught,’ after the analogy of ‘teach.’ We know that 
the French will be generally spoken of, in the language of the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
as ‘Gal-Welsh,’ and that the Italians are by analogy ‘ Rum- Welsh,’ that 
‘Dutch’ means what ordinary speakers call German and ‘ Hollander’ 
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Dutch. So too popes are always ‘paips,’ and §. Maria Maggiore is 
‘ Mary Major.’' For one or two of these familiar jokes or allusions his 
correspondents always prepared themselves when they sat down to master 
the difficulties of the well-known handwriting. Alas that none of these 
riddles of the Sphinx will ever perplex them more ! 

As it is the Life of Freeman that I am here reviewing, I purposely 
. dwell chiefly on his personal characteristics. There are probably but few 
men who are competent to pronounce judgment on the vast mass of 
historical material (the mere titles of which occupy ten pages in the 
dean’s excellent bibliographical appendix) which Freeman has left behind 
him, and of these few certainly I am not one. No one surely can even 
glance through that list of histories, articles, essays, handbooks, without 
admiring the immense industry of the writer, who in every one of these 
productions had some distinct fragment of knowledge, which with all the 
energy that was in him he sought to convey to the world. Opinions will 
vary as to the gain or loss to historical science caused by the fact that 
his ‘ History of Federal Government’ was left unfinished. My own con- 
jecture is that, on the whole, the gain outweighs the loss, Over such an 
enormously wide field as Federal Government would have justified him 
in roving, it would have been exceptionally difficult for him to concentrate 
his forces and to condense his narrative. It seems to me that we might 
have thus gained a somewhat discursive history of various countries with 
little real relation to one another, and have lost those ‘ possessions for 
ever,’ the histories of the Norman Conquest and of Sicily. Among his 
smaller books one belonging to his later period, the ‘ Six Lectures on the 
Chief Periods of European History,’ seems to me one of the most valuable 
and one of the most characteristic. If one wished to give to a young 
student a summary of the foundation truths of Freeman’s historical 
teaching, I do not think one could do better than put this book in his 
hands. Even the very name of the last lecture, ‘The World Romeless,’ 
shows how he, a Teuton of Teutons, who might be almost called a bigot 
in his Teutonism, felt the fascination of ‘the great city’ which once 
‘ reigned over the kings of the earth.’ 

The readers of the dean of Winchester’s book will, I think, receive a 
very vivid and truthful impression of what manner of man the historian 
of the Norman Conquest was in his strength and in his weakness, in the 
wide range of his reading and the somewhat restricted range of his 
sympathies. Even his opponents—and they are many, and he both dealt 
and received stout blows in battle with them—-will recognise that he was a 
man of noble and generous nature, and that as a scientific historian he 
did truly hunger and thirst after accuracy, though he would have been 
the first to admit that he did not always attainit. As the seven wise men 
of Greece had each his favourite saying, so Freeman in my recollection 


' On p. 413 of the second volume there is one of Freeman’s favourite jokes, to 
which the biographer has not, I think, anywhere supplied the much-needed explan- 
ation. In a letter written from Tunis he says, ‘H.H. the bug himself cannot be 
called the leading bug, seeing he is led by the nose by a French resident.’ The allu- 
sion is to a printer’s error, the recollection of which always gave Freeman food for 


mirth, by which ‘ three leading Spartan beys’ were transformed into ‘ three leading 
Spartan bugs.’ 
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will always be associated with a saying, so expressive of his own temper, 
so little expressive of the tendency of our age :— 


T could never understand why any man should be ashamed to confess that he 
does know a subject which he has made his own, or that he does not know a 
subject of which he is ignorant. 


Tuos. Hopexkin. 


Notes on the Churches of Cheshire. By the late Sir StepHEn R. Guynne, 
Bart. Edited by the Rev. J. A. Atkinson, M.A., D.C.L. (Remains, 
Historical and Literary, connected with the Palatine Counties of 
Lancaster and Chester. New Series. XXXII.) (Manchester : printed 
for the Chetham Society. 1894.) 


Tue Chetham Society has followed up its publication of Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s ‘ Notes on the Churches of Lancashire’ by a companion volume 
of notes by the same ecclesiologist on the churches of Cheshire—not, how- 
ever, including the cathedral. Sir Stephen’s observations range over the 
period from 1832 to 1869, and later information (under the date of 
1893) is supplied by the editor. ‘So many changes,’ he truly observes, 
‘are from time to time being made in churches, that, after a few years, de- 
scriptions cease to be accurate.’ One sad instance—though in this case it 
was accidental—is afforded by the historic church of St. John the Baptist 
at Chester, the fine western tower of which has fallen since Sir Stephen’s 
time. The first church described in the volume is that of Nantwich (St. 
Mary and St. Nicholas), ‘ undoubtedly the largest and finest in the county.’ 
It has had the good fortune to be the subject of what Sir Stephen con- 
sidered to be ‘ one of the finest and most satisfactory restorations of a grand 
church that can be seen.’ Another good church is that of Bunbury, inte- 
resting not only in itself, but also as containing the tomb of Sir Hugh 
Calverley. St. Chad’s at Wybunbury is, or was, remarkable for its leaning 
tower, which, when it ‘ had declined no less than five feet six inches from 
the perpendicular,’ was not only saved from falling in 1836, but was set 
nearly upright again ‘by the scientific skill of Mr. James Trubshaw, 
architect,’ and ‘is standing to thisday.’ Another St. Chad’s, at Over, can 
boast of a legend (of a type not uncommon in folk-lore) to account for its 
peculiar situation : the devil was flying away with the church, when the 
prayers of its rectors, the monks of Vale Royal, constrained him to drop 
it, and it came down in the hollow where it now stands. Gawsworth, 
which Sir Stephen qualifies as a ‘ neat’ church, has risen of late into fame 
not exactly of an ecclesiastical kind, for it contains the effigy of the frail 
Mary Fitton, whom modern ingenuity has identified with the ‘ dark lady ’ 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets. The editor, travelling a little outside his subject, 
records the motto of the first Sir Edward Fitton, knight, placed over the 
door of the old hall—Fit onus leve et gugum suave unum quodque nihil 
omne totum. ‘The first two words are clearly a play on the family name, 
but the translation has puzzled the best Latin scholars.’ Clear enough, as 
an indication of somebody’s simple and uncompromising political and 
religious sentiments, are the lines written with a diamond on the glass of 
the north window of the chancel of St. Mary’s Chapel or Church, Bruera, 
invoking eternal condemnation upon ‘ Popes, Prelates, Jacobitism, idolatry.’ 
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The noting of this anonymous scrawl of the eighteenth century shows the 
care with which every detail that can possibly be of interest has been 
recorded. One other quotation may cause some perplexity. In the notes 
on St. John’s, Chester, mention is made of the ‘ tombstone of John de 
Serjaun, with cross and sword ;’ no date assigned, but, as modern tombs 
are rarely undated, it may be presumed to be ancient. Then immediately 
follow the lines— 
‘ Their bones are dust, 
And their good Swords rust. 
Their souls are with the Saints, we trust’ 


—a slight variation of Scott’s variation (in ‘ Ivanhoe ’) of the concluding 
three lines of Coleridge’s ‘ Knight’s Tomb.’ If they are here introduced as 
an ornamental quotation, they are hardly in place in a book of which the 
business is merely to record facts; if they are actually on the tomb of 
John de Serjaun, the inscription at least must be modern, unless, indeed, 
we suppose that Coleridge took the lines from St. John’s at Chester. 


EpitH THOMPSON. 


Memorials of St. James’s Palace. By Evaar SHepparp, M.A. 
2 vols. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


THE pages of these handsome volumes are singularly unequal in value, 
but perhaps this was necessitated by the nature of the subject. They 
include a number of royal portraits, pictures of plate, and reproductions of 
historical prints in the possession of her majesty the Queen, of great 
interest to the historian, together with several pages of facsimiles of the 
signatures made in the Chapel Royal Register on the day of the duke of 
York’s wedding, not yet of historical interest. They contain a history 
of the palace, its architectural development and historical associations, 
together with much minute detail touching all the royal and other bap- 
tisms which have taken place in the Chapel Royal, including those of the 
present reign, not to speak of valuable contributions from specialists on 
the history of the drama, of armour, plate and tapestry. The historian will 
feel that the present day has received more than its share of the care 
lavished on this book, and the more so because the historical part, though 
professedly a compilation, is carefully written with full references to autho- 
rities. In a work of this kind it would not be reasonable to expect a complete 
concordance of all the historical references to St. James’s Palace, interest- 
ing as such a collection would be; those which enter Mr. Sheppard’s 
classification under special headings, such as births, baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, court functions and entertainments, are very fully treated, but the 
references of a general character given in the first two chapters might 
have been enriched. The history of St. James’s Park will be found more 
fully told in Larwood’s ‘Story of the London Parks.’ It is worth 
remembering that though in a sense we owe the park to Charles II, it 
was to the good taste of Le Nétre that we owe its comparatively rural 
appearance. It was the man who had laid out the gardens of the 
Tuileries who persuaded Charles II to avoid the French example and keep 
that natural simplicity which ‘had something more grand than he could 
impart to it.’ It was urged at the beginning of the century that the 
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buildings of St. James’s look unworthy of a royal palace, and Wyndham 
said, ‘If it does not look like a palace it does not look like anything else.’ 
The same may be said of these volumes, which if they do not look like a 
book for a royal palace do not look like anything else. 

Mary Bateson. 


John Russell Colvin, the last Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
under the Company. By Str Avckianp Cotvin, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 
C.LE., lately Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
(Rulers of India.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1895.) 


Txis concluding volume of the ‘ Rulers of India’ series has a unique 
value of its own. It is a filial tribute to a very distinguished civil servant 
whose great services never received adequate recognition ; it is an original 
contribution, based on hitherto unpublished material, to the history of 
British India ; and, lastly, it is an important historical rectification of a 
view which since the time of Sir John Kaye had taken possession of the 
field. There is no need here to sketch the life which Sir Auckland 
Colvin records with charming literary taste and genuine historical appre- 
ciation. It will be read by all by whom Indian history is studied and 
to whom the Mutiny is still a tale of absorbing interest. I need only 
call attention to the important points in which Sir Auckland Colvin adds 
to our knowledge of the circumstances of the first Afghan war. He dwells 
upon the despatch from the board of control, dated 25 June, which 
decided Lord Auckland’s subsequent policy and was the ultimate cause of 
the war. To this despatch Sir John Kaye makes no reference. In his 
sketch of the events which resulted in the war the author is able, by refer- 
ence to documents which Sir John Kaye, at least in later life, could have 
consulted, but was content to ignore, to reverse entirely the common verdict 
against Lord Auckland and his advisers. Sir Auckland Colvin’s conclu- 
sive demonstration renders a part of Captain Trotter’s life of this governor- 
general in the same series palpably misleading. Passages in which the 
blame for the disastrous imbroglio appears to be laid upon Lord Auckland 
and, still more, upon Colvin and Torrens, must be modified in any future 
edition. This is the most important historical point in Sir Auckland’s 
book, but every chapter has an interest and attraction of its own, and it 
is impossible to read the account of the noble self-sacrifice of the last few 
months without emotion. W. H. Hurton, 


The History of the United States. By E. Bensamin ANDREWS, Presi- 
dent of Brown University. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1895.) 


Mr. AnDREws’s book is clear and sensible, and is evidently based on a 
careful study of good authorities. But in a measure it falls between two 
stools. Its dimensions leave it beyond the sphere of manuals and text- 
books. A somewhat monotonous and unimpressive style, a lack of indi- 
viduality and freshness in its conception of men and events, and a total 
absence of references keep it out of the category of high-class literary 
work. It fails, too, somewhat in the matter of proportion. In little more 
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than seven hundred pages Mr. Andrews covers the whole field of United 
States history, not even ignoring the mound-builders. In such a book a 
description of the Philadelphia exhibition, occupying eight pages and 
written in the style of an intelligent newspaper article, is hardly in place. 
There is, too, a conspicuous absence of any distinct and effective portraiture 
of individuals. The great men of the revolution are indeed paraded before 
one with somewhat conventional and undiscriminating analogies, but 
no salient features of character abide in the reader’s memory. It 
would not be difficult to pick out a good many vulnerable points in 
the writer’s style. In his description of the great battles of the war of 
secession he constantly uses the present tense with unpleasant effect. 
Leisler, the demagogue who headed a revolution in New York, ‘assumed 
to function’ in Nicholson’s stead. To say that the Indian, ‘sometimes 
brave, was oftener treacherous, cruel, revengeful,’ seems rather an odd 
attempt at antithesis. It would be truer to say that he was always all of 
these. One event ‘ antedates’ another, instead of preceding it, and Mr. 
Andrews does not tell, but ‘ details.’ Tosay that ‘not a few New England 
theologians and lawyers were peers to the ablest of their time’ is a not 
very graceful expression of a rather doubtful view. One may say the 
same of Mr. Andrews’s sketch of Washington at the outset of his career. 
‘ At sixteen he became a land surveyor, leading a life of the roughest sort ; 
beasts, savages, hardy frontiersmen his constant companions, sleeping 
under the sky and cooking his own coarse food.’ Did the companionable 
beasts help to cook the food? And is it not at least a peculiar use of 
language to say that ‘the future father of his country was of humble 
origin’? Where, too, did Mr. Andrews read of ‘ Sir’ Edward Braddock ? 
Yet with these remarks Mr. Andrews’s book represents solid and intelli- 
gent historical study, and it is of no little interest as showing the strides 
which American history has made in advance of the practical optimism of 
Mr. Bancroft and the learned advocacy of Mr. Palfrey. J. A. Doyte. 


A Treatise on Ecclesiastical Heraldry. By Jonn Woopwarp, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: W. and A. K. Johnston. 1894.) 


Tx1s work displays the same sound and extensive learning as the general 
‘Treatise on Heraldry,’ which the author completed from the materials of 
the late Dr. George Burnett, and which we noticed some time ago (vol. vii. 
p. 814). Many of its more attractive features, e.g. the handsome series of 
blazons of the arms of all the sees in the United Kingdom and its colonies, 
lie outside the strict province of this Review, though we may observe that 
in some instances (as in the cases of the sees of Lincoln and Manchester) 
the tinctures on the shields do not in all points agree with those indicated 
in the descriptions. The criticisms which the author passes on several coats 
recently assumed or modified are conceived in the best taste and animated 
by a sober historical feeling. That which is of definite historical value is 
the fulness of illustration (assisted by admirable plates) by means of which 
he explains the diversity of usage in the bearing of arms and their various 
accompaniments in different countries and at different times. The lists of 
sees, chapters, and religious houses, with their arms—extending from the 
British islands to France and the imperial territories, and even further 
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into the eastern regions of modern Germany and Austria-Hungary—-while 
not pretending to be complete, are within their limits.extremely serviceable. 

In the account given of the origin of the official arms adopted by 
bishops and. other dignitaries Dr. Woodward brings together a large 
amount of material of various quality. He is too prone to look backward 
to the ages long before heraldry existed, and does not always show a clear 
perception of what is history and what legend. Thus the well-attested 
fact that Leo III sent the holy keys and a banner to Charles the Great 
should not be recorded (p. 153) with much the same air of incredulity as 
the fable of the coronet sent by the Frank Chlodovech to Rome (p. 151), 
nor should the legend that the father of Archbishop Willigis of Mentz was 
a ‘millwright’ be seemingly accepted as truth (p. 254). Moreover in 
travelling from heraldry into the field of history Dr. Woodward, we are 
sorry to say, falls into a large number of more or less serious errors. We 
read on p. 413 that the Benedictines were in England ‘ commonly known 
as the Black Friars, and that this order included the monastery at Oxford 
which afterwards became a cathedral: St. Frideswide’s was, in fact, an 
Augustinian priory. On p. 417 the priory of Carlisle is said to have been 
‘made ’ a cathedral by Henry VIII, whereas it had been one since the time 
of Henry I. The abbey of St. Werburg is called the ‘ priory’ of Chester 
(p. 194). A far more weighty fault is committed when the university of 
Bologna is said to have been ‘ founded in 1088’ (p. 456). The date, 1385, 
assigned to the ‘ united bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield’ (p. 183) is 
quite wrong; and the phrase ‘ united bishopric’ is misleading, since there 
were never two separate sees. On p. 186 the date 664 is a mistake for 
644, and we do not understand why Dr. Woodward omits the bishops of 
Rochester before Ithamar. On p. 217 the expression ‘ the sees of the old 
foundation ’ is incorrectly used. The statement that ‘ both the arch- 
bishops’ of Armagh and Dublin ‘ have the right to use the primatial cross 
over the whole of Ireland’ (p. 111) should be guarded by a note that 
down to the fourteenth century there was the same dispute between them 
on this point as existed between the two English archbishops. The asser- 
tion that ‘ sovereign princes and nobles of high rank had sometimes the 
rank of honorary canons’ (p. 50) requires qualification, since the title of 
honorary canon can claim no antiquity, and the dignitaries in question, 
though they exercised no functions, occupied actual stalls. The use of 
the amess was not, as Dr. Woodward leads us to infer (p. 46), confined to 
canons : it was occasionally allowed to monks, e.g. to those of Worcester 
by a privilege of Nicholas IV in 1289. To say that Mentz was ‘ originally 
suffragan to Trier’ (p. 252) is extremely hazardous. Magdeburg is by a 
slip styled a ‘ prince-bishopric ’ on p. 299, though in the sequel its occupant 
is correctly given the title of archbishop. Matilda, abbess of Quedlinburg, 
was daughter, not sister, of Otto the Great, and her grandfather Henry I 
did not defeat the Huns, but the Hungarians (p. 347). Quedlinburg is 
variously spelled Quedlimburg and Quedlemburg, and indexed as two 
separate places, while the nuns of the Benedictine abbey are also called 
‘canonesses’ (p. 481). This last mistake is not surprising, since else- 
where (pp. 418, 420) Franciscans and Carmelites are indifferently styled 
‘monks.’ On p. 398 we are totally at a loss to understand what is meant 
by ‘ Interlacken [sic] or Lac de Joux.’ Errors in dates are too common. 
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On p. 53 the year 1863—taken, we suppose, from Valentine Green—should 
be 1365. On p. 68 1271 is wrong, since Gregory X was not consecrated 
until 27 March 1272. On p. 153 the death of Clement IV is placed in 
1271 instead of 1268. German names are very frequently misspelled or 
spelled in a French way, and the sign of vowel-modification is often 
inserted where it should not be (as in Frankfiirt, p. 124, &c. ; Hohenloéhe, 
p. 273; Griitz, p. 454). Misprints like Vienne for Vienna (p. 456) and 
Vienna for Vienne (p. 502, No. 3) are unlucky. 

We do not call attention to these faults with the object of disparaging 
a book of which the great merits are unquestionable. Dr. Woodward 
breaks new ground in making a comparative study of the heraldic usage 
of the entire catholic church, including its Anglican descendant. He has 
collected a mass of valuable evidence, which it is extremely convenient to 
have put together in a single treatise. Our chief criticism is that in 
matters of detail—mainly non-heraldie detail—his statements are often 
wanting in accuracy. His book will assuredly be consulted as a standard 
authority, and we hope, therefore, that he will subject it to a careful 
revision before bringing out the second edition, which will no doubt soon 
be called for. It would be much to be regretted if the number of small 
mistakes in it, mostly easy to be corrected, should interfere with the due 
recognition of the author’s long and arduous labours. 

ReGInaAtp L. Poo.e. 


Archery (Badminton Library Series). By C. J. Loneman and Colonel 
H. Watronp. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


WE have only to deal with the historical portion of this volume, whose 
contents are of very uneven merit, chapters full of information and research 
being strangely mixed with chronicles of local archery clubs. One 
excellent chapter on the ‘ Decline of Archery in the Sixteenth Century,’ 
by Colonel Walrond, deserves warm praise. It contains a good deal of new 
matter, extracted from State Papers of the Elizabethan age, as well as four 
contemporary treatises on the art of war. The curious controversy 
between Sir John Smythe, Humphrey Barwick, capitaine, soldat et encore 
plus aultre, and Sir Roger Williams is well worth notice. Smythe, advo- 
cating the retention of the bow as the national weapon of the English 
army in his ‘ Certain Discourse ’ of 1590, was warmly opposed by Barwick, a 
vehement advocate of firearms. The point on which they practically join 
issue is the efficiency of bow as compared with harquebus as a weapon 
for general service. The pace of fire was allowed by both to be in the 
favour of the archer, but the certainty and penetrating power of the 
harquebus are disputed. Smythe says that musketeers habitually became 
so flurried in action that they forgot to put wadding between the powder and 
the ball, or even omitted it on the top of the ball, so that the bullet dropped 
out when they depressed the muzzle and before they had snapped the 
cock. Barwick, on the other hand, accuses the bowman of getting equally 
nervous and hurried, so that he would let off arrow after arrow without 
drawing to the head or taking exact aim. Sir Roger Williams, the most 
practised soldier of the three disputants, preferred 500 musketeers to 
1,500 archers, because of the fact that ‘not one in ten of them shootes 
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strong shootes after three months in the field;’ hard living and cold 
weather put the archer out of form, for his strength depended on ‘his 
three meals a day and his bed to keep his body warm at nights.’ 

Lord Dillon’s chapters on the archeology of the bow are good, but 
that on early archery in England is much inferior. The president of the 
Society of Antiquaries seriously quotes Roger Ascham as an authority for 
the fact that the bow was unknown in Britain before the coming of the 
Saxons. Yet he must well remember hundreds of flint arrow-heads in a 
score of museums, and need not have forgotten the Roman auxiliaries, 
Moors and others, armed with the bow, who formed a considerable por- 
tion of the garrison of our island in the second, third, and fourth centuries. 
The notes on Crecy and Poictiers are also quite inadequate. This is a 
pity, as the rest of Lord Dillon’s work is excellent. C. Oman. 


Les Grands Ecrivains Francais. Froissart. Par Mary DARMESTETER. 
(Paris: Hachette. 1894.) 

The Chronicles of Froissart. Translated by Lorp Brerners. Edited 
and reduced into one volume by G. C. Macaunay, M.A. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895.) 


In the opinion of good judges, Madame Darmesteter, who may be 
better known to the readers of this Revrew under her maiden name of 
A. Mary F. Robinson, writes French with a charming accent. We feel 
sure, however, that few but her adopted countrymen could detect it. For 
the rest she has caught the secret of that lightness and grace which 
is so much a matter of course in French literary appréciations, and 
alas, so often lacking in our own. In a few deft touches the lively, 
inquisitive, careless, unthrifty dittewr and canon is made to stand 
vividly before us, inditing history in the spirit of romance and reflect- 
ing every change of patron in a new parti pris. 

Son plus grand défaut—et son brevet de poéte—c’est qu’en regardant le 

monde, il n’y voyait pas la seule vérité, et que ses chroniques reflétent le monde 
comme on le voit 4 vingt ans—plus vif, plus beau, plus laid, plus varié—moitié 
réalité et moitié réve. 
Froissart’s sojourn at the court of Gaston Phoebus at Orthez, and his 
last visit to England with its tinge of sad disillusion, are charmingly told. 
Thanks to the good fortune and the generosity of M. Longnon, its re- 
discoverer, Madame Darmesteter, is enabled to sketch the plot of that por- 
tentous romance of Méliador which its author nightly declaimed to the 
wakeful count and his sleepy courtiers. We like the little book so well 
that we could wish it free of such blemishes as the statements that 
Hainault was held of the kings of France and that Richard of Arundel 
disparait assassiné. 

Messrs. Macmillan have been well advised in including a translation 
of Froissart in their useful Globe series. It is of necessity a volume of 
selections, but the compression is effected not by abridgment in the 
ordinary sense, but by the omission of the less important chapters and 
passages. The editor has very properly adopted Lord Berners’s spirited 


translation in preference to the pedestrian, if more accurate, version of 


Johnes. But he is quite alive to the shortcomings of the former as a 
translator, and has spared no trouble to correct both his mistakes and 
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those of his printer. The selection omits nothing, as far as we can see, 
which ought to be included, and a careful introduction says all that need 
be said about Lord Berners and his work. JAMES TAIT. 


The third and fourth volumes of Professor Pastor’s important History 
of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages in its English dress 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1894) represent vol. ii. of the original, which was 
noticed by us in 1890 (vol. v. p. 782), and comprises the pontificates of 
Pius II, Paul IT, and Sixtus IV. We have now only to call attention to the 
translation, the text of which has had the advantage of the supervision of 
Father Antrobus and is fluent and generally to be depended upon. The 
notes and references are much more accurately printed than was the case 
in the preceding volumes; and the documents, which form a leading 
feature in the work, are happily given in their entirety. Excellent 
type, full tables of contents, and indexes add to the reader’s convenience 
in making use of this fair-minded and learned work. 


Mr. A. B. Hinds’s work on The Making of the England of Elizabeth 
(London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1895) consists practically of three 
separate essays and a few pages of ‘ conclusion,’ with hardly even a pretence 
of justifying the title of the book. The first essay, on the attempted Calvin- 
istic schism in the English refugee church on the continent during the 
reign of Mary, is almost entirely taken from a tract called ‘ A Brief Discourse 
of the Troubles begun at Frankfort.’ The second essay is concerned with 
the quarrels and intrigues of the English protestant refugees who had 
fled to France on the collapse of Wyatt’s insurrection, though by no 
stretch of the imagination can these contemptible bickerings be said to 
have appreciably contributed to the ‘making of Elizabethan England.’ 
The third essay—a sort of summary of the parliaments during the reign 
of Mary—is decidedly the most valuable of the three. The greater promi- 
nence gradually assumed by the house of commons is dwelt upon, and 
the claim is made that Plowden and Kingston were the forerunners of a 
long line of heroes who subsequently struggled for the triumph of parlia- 
mentary government. This in a sense is true, but these parliaments of 
Mary were not especially epoch-making ones. Mr. Hinds is sometimes 
not too happy in his statements of fact. One instance of this will serve. 
Speaking of Philip’s extending his protection and patronage to Elizabeth 
before her accession, Mr. Hinds says— 


He did this the more willingly because he might reasonably hope by this 
attitude to share some of Elizabeth’s popularity. At the same time it looked 
as if Philip was going about to undermine Elizabeth’s influence. In turn he 
proposed to marry her to the duke of Piedmont (sic), Don Carlos, the duke of 
Savoy, or one of his cousins the archdukes Frederick (sic) and Charles. Fully 
conscious as he must have been of the unpopularity incurred by his wife in 
marrying a foreigner, Philip surely had some ulterior motive in these proposi- 
tions. May we not justly suppose that he hoped to deprive Elizabeth of her 
power by taking away her chief title to public esteem ? 


This seems inconsistent: if Philip’s object was to share Elizabeth’s 

popularity, he would hardly seek to deprive her of it. Mr. Hinds surely 

knows moreover that none of these proposals was seriously made before 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. RR 
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Mary’s death, except that of the duke of Savoy, who was the same person 
as the prince of Piedmont. Don Carlos was barely ten years old, and 
his name was only once unofficially mentioned as a feint, and the arch- 
dukes Ferdinand and Charles were not proposed until Philip’s own suit 
had failed, and subsequent to Elizabeth’s accession. 


In the Memoirs of Count Lavalette (London: Gibbings & Co., 1894) 
we have a reprint of the translation published by Colburn and Bentley in 
1838 of .a work which appeared in French earlier in the same year. 
The author of the memoirs was for some time adjutant and private secre- 
tary to Napoleon, and held the office of postmaster-general under the 
empire. 


Mr. Falconer Madan’s work on The Early Oxford Press: a Biblio- 
graphy of Printing and Publishing at Oxford, ‘1468’-1640 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1895), comprises catalogues of books printed down to 
1486 and from 1517 to 1519; of ‘fictitious or lost Oxford books, 1459- 
1584 ;’ and of the publications of the Oxford University Press from 1585 
to 1640. After the first establishment of printing at Oxford, evidenced 
by fifteen books, there is an interval of thirty years with no publication 
to show. In another three years a longer break extends from 1519 to 
1585. This gap is significant, but not without parallels; ‘not only at 
Oxford,’ says Mr. Madan (p. 268), ‘ but also at Cambridge, York, Tavi- 
stock, and Abingdon, in all of which there was an early sixteenth-century 
press, printing entirely ceases for nearly the central forty years of that 
century.’ The bibliographical descriptions are extremely minute and 
serve to complete and correct the notices contained in existing general 
catalogues ; and many ef them, relating to single sheets, have previously 
eluded observation. The author has added frequent notes, helping to 
determine the authorship of anonymous works, throwing light upon the 
history of particular publications, and occasionally calling attention to 
points of interest in obscure works. The book falls but indirectly within 
our province, or we should take pleasure in dwelling at length upon its 
interesting contents, among which we must not omit to mention the care- 
ful list of persons occupied in the production of books at Oxford from the 
twelfth century onwards. We do not understand why ‘ Alexander de 
Hales ’— ‘ to be distinguished from Alexander de Ales or Alesius ’—on p. 2 
is at least eight times called ‘ Ales’ on pp. 288-254; and we think the use 
of the name ‘ English ’ to indicate black letter as well as a particular size of 
type objectionable. The discussion (pp. 245-252) of the curious fact 
that the earliest book printed at Oxford probably bears a false date, 
MCCCCLXVIII. for MCCCCLXXVIII. (or may itnot be MCCCCLXXIIL. 2), 
is a remarkably clear and judicial summing up ofa difficult question. We 
observe that Mr. Madan does not include Avignon among the earliest seats 
of printing in Europe. 
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Periodical Nottces 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. RB. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The eighth book of the Apostolical Constitutions and related writings [the ‘ Constitutiones 
per Hippolytum,’ the canons of Hippolytus, and the so-called Egyptian ordinance}. 
Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 1. 

An attempt to reconstruct the church history of Philostorgios: by J. R. Asmus,--Byz. 
Zft.iv.1. Jan. 

The second letter of St. Paulinus of Nola to Crispinianus: printed from two manu- 
scripts by C. Wevman.—-Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 1. ; 

Unpublished Carolingian charters [766-886}: printed from French manuscripts by A, 
Dorscu.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 2. 

On the monk and presbyter Epiphanios: by J. Drasexe [fixing this writer’s date early 
in the ninth century].— Byz. Zft. iv. 2. April. 

Rheims forgeries concerning St. Remigius: by B. Kruscu [who analyses archbishop 
Hinemar’s Life of the saint, with the conclusion that it was concocted in order to 
magnify the pretensions of the see of Rheims, and that Remigius’s shorter will 
contained in it is likewise a forgery. The longer will is maintained to have been 
fabricated by archbishop Gervase about the middle of the eleventh century. 
Hincmar is also charged with having forged documents among the archives of his 
church, which deceived Flodoard].—N. Arch. xx. 3. 

On the manuscript transmission of Zonaras: by U.P. Botssevarn [who prefers the text 
of cod. Vindobon. 16 & Paris. 1717).—Byz. Zft. iv. 2. April. 

Manuscripts bequeathed to the Bibliothéque Nationale by Armand Durand [1894]: by 
L. Deiste [five in number. The most important is a twelfth-century copy of 
Sigebert’s chronicle, formerly at Signy, which was known to Tissier, but disappeared 
during the eighteenth century and was therefore not made use of for the edition in 
the ‘ Monumenta Germaniae.’ It includes the chronicle with the continuation by 
Anselm and that distinguished as the Gemblours continuation down to 1148; 
together with a thirteenth-century list of the abbats of Signy and a chronicle of 
the abbey, which are here printed, and other historical notices].—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lv. 6. 

Epitaphs and epigrams of the twelfth century: edited from the Ziirich MS. C. 58. 275 
by J. Werner.—N. Arch. xx. 3. 

Michael Glykas, the chronicler [a biography and an account of his works]: by K. 
Kroumpacuer [printing an unpublished poem and letter by him].—SB. Bayer. Akad., 
phil.-hist. Cl. 1894. 3. 

On the works of the Bolognese ‘ dictatores’ from Buoncompagno to Bene di Lucca [a 
contribution to the history of the Italian rhetorical school]: by A. GaupEenz1.--Bull. 
Ist. stor. Ital. 14. 

The Troper and the Gradual.—Church Qu. Rev. 79. April. 

A new fragment of Sidermannalagen [fourteenth century]: printed by G. L. von 
Mavrer.—SB. Bayer. Akad., phil.-hist. Cl. 1894. 3. 

A modern Greek paraphrase of the chronicle of Konstantinos Manasses: by K. 
PrarcuTer.—Byz. Zft. iv. 2. April. 

On Byzantine miniature painting: by A. Krrpréntxov [with illustrations from early 
manuscripts].—Byz. Zft. iv.1. Jan. 
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The law of nature [a sketch of the history of the doctrine]: by J. W. Satsonp.—Law. 
Qu. Rev. 42. April. 

Alexander tive Great and Hellenism: by J. Karrst.—Hist. Zft. lxxiv. 1, 2. 

The laws of Augustus relating to population: by A. Boucnt:-Leciuerce.—Rev. hist. lvii. 
2. March. 

Landed estates among the Romans: by A. ScuuttEN.— Zft. Soc.-Wirthsch.-gesch. iii. 2. 

On the origin of the Daco-Roumanians: by the late P. Hunratvy, with observations 
by A. D. Xunoron.—Rev. hist. lviii. 1. May. 

On the legend of the finding of the cross by St. Helena: by E. Nesttx [who main- 
tains that the Greek and Latin texts are derived from the Syriac text, which pre- 
supposes the Protonike legend and is found in its earliest form in the ‘ Doctrina. 
Addaei’).—Byz. Zft. iv. 2. April. 

The papacy and the council of Ephesus (431): by L. Rivineron [who maintains the 
papal supremacy].—Dublin Rev. N. 8.14. April. 

‘ Francia’ and ‘ Francus’ as political terms in the middle ages: by G. Kurta [tracing 
the fluctuations of the former name down to the tenth century, and maintaining 
that it is impossible to distinguish the barbarian Franks from the Gallo- 
Romans in the established Merovingian kingdom].—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 2. April. 

The church of St. Sophia at Constantinople.—Edinb. Rev. 372. April. 

On the history of Byzantine rule in Africa in relation to the native populations : by 
C. Drenu.—Byz. Zft. iv. 1. Jan. 

On the life and teaching of bishop Claudius of Turin [fl. 815]: by E. Dimmier 
{adding to his edition of Claudius’s letters (‘ Mon. Germ.,’ Epistolae, iv. 586-613) 
an account of Claudius’s other works and a discussion of his position as a church 
reformer].—K. Preuss. Akad. SB. 1895, 23. 

On the supposed Bavarian synod of 870 or 871: by B. Bretrnouz [who argues that this 
cannot be deduced from the Pannonian legend of St. Methodius, cap. ix., and 
examines the question in detail].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 2. 

The legend of the appearance of St. Mark in 1094: by G. Monticoxo [giving the text of 
a manuscript by an anonymous author which is the main source for the narratives 
of Pietro da Chioggia and James de Voragine].—N. Arch. Ven. ix. 1. 

The origin of medieval town constitutions : by H. Prrenne. III, concluded.—Rev. hist. 
lvii. 2. March. 

The classical studies of Dante.—Edinb. Rev. 372. April. 

Notes on the first expedition of Charles IV to Italy: by G. Romano [on the emperor’s 
relations to the Visconti, and his coronation in 8. Ambrogio].—Arch. stor. Lomb. 
ser. iii. 3. March. 

The condemnation and recantation of Matthaeus Grabow [a Dominican of Wismar, 
1419]: printed by W. Wartrensacu [correcting and supplementing Hardt, ‘ Conc. 
Constant.’ iii. 106-120].—N. Arch. xx. 3. 

The emperor Sigismund and Poland [1419-1436]: by J. Gort. IIL: The candidature 
of Sigismund Korybut. IV: The last years of Witold, Wladislaw, and Sigismund.— 
Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 2. 

Claude de Seyssel [1450-1520], successively bishop of Laon and Marseilles and arch- 
bishop of Turin [treated with special reference to his ‘Grand’ Monarchie de 
France’]: by A. Jacquet.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 2. April. 

Erasmus and the reformation in England.—Church Qu. Rev. 79. April. 

On the life of Tetzel: by N. Pavtus.—Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 1. 

The materials for the history of Hadrian VI: by M. von Domarvus.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xvi. 1. : ; 

Antonio Perez in evile [from 1591, with an account of his previous career and a severe 
judgment of his character]: by M. A. S. Hume.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. viii. 
Constantijn Huygens’s diary on his journey to Venice in 1620 [in the suite of Francois 
van Aerssen]: printed by J. A. Worp. [The diary gives a full description of the 
country traversed, up the Rhine, through Switzerland, and on by way of Bergamo, 
Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, and Padua; of the reception given to the ambassador 
at the different places; of the stay at Venice; and of the return journey by the 
same route to Basel, Strassburg, and Spires].—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. 

Utrecht, xv. 
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The policy of Lowis XIV towards Spain: by J. Mauponapo Macanayv.—Boletin: R. 
Acad. Hist. xxvi. 4. 

The siege of Charleroi in 1693: by C. Pror [who supplements the French account 
of Vaultier and Beaurain by means of the journal of the commandant Juan de 
Castillo}.—Bull. Comm. hist. Belg. 5th ser. iv. 3. 

Klek and Soutorina [on the north and south of the republic of Ragusa]: by the 
baron A. p’Avrit [dealing with their diplomatic treatment, 1699-1878].—Rev. 
Quest hist. lvii. 2. April. 

Diplomatic correspondence about Russia in the eighteenth century ‘from the letters 
of the English and French ministers and others in the early part of the century].— 
Russk. Starina. May. 

Ripperda : by G. Syveron, third article, concluded.—Rev. Hist. diplom. viii. 4. 

The embassy of Belle-isle to Frankfurt in 1742: by Dr. Groucny.—Reyv. Hist. diplom. 
viii. 4. 

Frederick the Great and the origin of the seven years’ war: by M. Lenmann [a reply 
to F. Kosrr’s criticism in the ‘ Hist. Zft.’]. Gdétting. gel. Anz. 1895. 2. Feb. 
The alliance of England and Prussia in 1576 and its issues [studied in connexion 
with the Newcastle papers in the British Museum]: by R. Wapp:ne'ron. I.—Rev. 

hist. viii. 1. May. 

The question of the opening of the Scheld in 1781: by F. Maeyerre.—Bull. Comm. 
hist. Belg. 5th ser. iv. 4. 

Letter of the count of Artois to Frederick William II of Prussia {14 Feb. 1790].— 
Hist. Zft. lxxiv. 2. 

The principal causes of the renewal of the war between England and France in 
1803: by W. Exepauy.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. viii. 

Russia and England at the beginning of the nineteenth century: by F. pz Martens.— 
Rev. Hist. diplom. viii. 4. 

The Walcheren expedition {1809}: by A. pv Bors [with curious details}. Messager 
Sciences hist. Gand, lxvii. 3, 4. 

Memoirs of Joseph Dubetski (describing the war in Turkey in 1828).--Russk. 
Starina. April, May. 

The Servian constitution : by F. Moret (tracing its development from 1868 to 1894, con- 
cluding in favour of a return to the constitution of 1888 as the sole way to preserve 
national independence and political liberty].—Ann. Sciences polit. x. 2. March. 

Prince V. Cherkaski in Bulgaria [1877-1878]: by D. Anucnin.—Russk. Starina. 
March, April, May. 


France 


Giannino Baglioni, pretender to the French throne [claiming to be the son of Louis 
Hutin}: by the comte pz Pcymaicre {in connexion with L. Maccari’s work on 
the subject].—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 2. April. 

The household of Philip VI of Valois: by J. Viarp, continued [lists of wages and 
salaries of members of the households of the king and queen ; regulations for the 
king’s household and for that of the duke of Orleans].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 6. 

The sale of the barony of Coucy (after the death of Enguerrand VII in 1397]: by H. 
Lacattte [who prints documents relative to its acquisition by Louis, duke of 
Orleans, in 1400].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 6. 

Jeanne @’ Arc.—Quart. Rev. 360. April. 

Italian notes upon French history: by L. G. P&uissrer {four letters of Louis of 
Orleans relating to the French invasion of 1494].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th series, xv. 1. 

The social condition of France at the beginning of the sixteenth centwry, illustrated 
from the sermons of Josse Clichtoue [1472-1543]: by H. Cutror.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. lvii. 2. April. 

The trial of Guillaume Brigonnet, bishop of Meaux, by the parliament of Paris 
[1525]: by S. Bercer.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang¢. xliv.1. Jan. 

The reformed church at Tours: by A. Dupin vE Sarnt-Anpre. 1: The ministers [from 
1556].—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xliv. 2. Feb. 

The protestants at Dreux and in the Drouais [1557-1603]: by P. pz Féuice and 
N. We1ss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xliv.1. Jan. 
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Jean de Gassion, marshal of France [1609-1647]: by C. L, Frorssarp.—Bull. Soc. 
Hist. Protest. frang. xliv. 4. April. 

‘ L’illustre président Jannin ressuscité’ (an appeal in favour of the Huguenots, 1699).— 
Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, vi. 3. 

Barthélemy Claris and his escape from the fortress of Alais, 1732: by N. Wetss and 
A. Lops [printing a contemporary narrative of his escape}.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Pro- 
test. Franc. xliv. 2. Feb. 

Memoir by Paul Rabaut on the state of the protestants in Languedoc [1752]: printed 
by N. We1ss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xliv. 3. March. 

General Lafayette: by E. Cuaravay, concluded {with bibliography].—Révol. Frang. 
xiv. 9. March. 

The early years of Carrier: by J. Deumas.— Révol. Frang. xiv. 11. May. 

Thiébault’s memoirs, i.-iii—Edinb. Rev. 372. April. 

The conciergerie at Paris during the revolution.— Quart. Rev. 360. April. 

The origins of the committee of general security: by A. Méttin.—Révol. Franc. xiv. 
9,10. March, April. 

The charge against Cavaignac and Pinet in relation to Mademoiselle de Labarrére 
[1794]: by E. Wetverr [defending Cavaignac, and considering the charge against 
Pinet as unproved] —Rev. hist. lvii. 2. March. 

The establishment of the life consulship: by F. A. Autarp.— Révol. Frang. xiv. 10. 
April. 

The memoirs of a barrister at Perpignan (1800-1809, those of M. Jaume, recently 
published]: by P. Torrermues.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 2. April. 

On the history of the Chouannerie [after the death of Cadoudal], and its English 
support at Bordeaux: by E. Daupet.—Rev. hist. lvii. 1. May. 

Letters of marshal Davout to Napoleon [16 Nov.—-4 Dec. 1813] recently discovered at 
Aix-la-Chapelle [some in cipher]: printed by K. Wacrer.— Hist. Jahrb. xvi. 1 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


On the sources for Hungarian history: by R. F. Karnpu (on the relation of Hartwich’s 
‘Vita S. Stephani’ to the ‘ Vita maior’ and ‘ Vita minor,’ with remarks on the 
Pest manuscript of the ‘ Vita’ and its relation to the more original redaction of it 
contained in the Polish-Hungarian chronicle].—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxi. 1. 

On the authorities for Thuringian history: by O. Houper-Eccer. IL: The chronicle 
of Reinhardsbrunn and its lost sources.—N. Arch. xx. 3. 

Calendar of sixteen unpublished documents of Charles IV [1347-1373]: by J. Becker. 
N. Arch. xx. 3. 

The communism of the Moravian anabaptists in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: by J. LosentnH. I: Huter’s community in Moravia from its origin to its 
expulsion in 1622. IL: The life and teaching of the Moravian anabaptists [with 
particulars of their industrial regulations, &c.]; with documenis.—Arch. Oester- 
reich. Gesch. Ixxxi. 1. 


Bondage and the enfranchisement of the peasants in Austria: by J. Repiicu.—Zft. 
Soc.-Wirthsch.-gesch. iii. 2. 

The recognition of the pragmatic sanction of Charles VI [1713] by Germany: by 
H. von ZwiEpINECcK-SipEnnorsT, with documents [5 June-14 Dec. 1731] and a 
bibliography.—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 2. 

Frederick the Great.—Edinb. Rev. 372. April. 


The industrial policy of Austria under Maria Theresa: by A. Beer.—Arch. Oester- 
reich. Gesch. Ixxxi. 1. 


Wilhelm von Humboldt’s retirement sein the ministry in 1810: by B. Gesnart.— 
Hist. Zft. lxxiv. 1. 

The acceptance of industrial freedom in Prussia in 1810 avd 1811: by K. von Ronr- 
scHEIpT. II.—Zft. Soc.-Wirthsch.-gesch. iii. 2. 

The Germanisation of Polish Prussia [1886-1891]: by B. AvErBAcH.—Ann. Sciences 
polit. x. 2. March. 

Obituary notices of Wilhelm Ferdinand Arndt [t1o Jan. 1895] and Ludwig Weiland 
[tS Feb. 1895]: by E. D.—N. Arch. xx. 3. 
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Great Britain and Ireland 


Foreign immigration into England in the twelfth century: by W. Cunntnenam.—Zft. 
Soc.-Wirthsch.-gesch. iii. 2. 

The edweational organisation of the mendicant friars in England: by A.G. Lrrtuz. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. viii. 

The earldoms under Edward I (an examination of their territorial influence, &c.]: by 
T. F. Tour.— Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. viii. 

The proceedings in Suffolk dwring the peasants’ rising in 1381: by E. Poweus [print- 
ing poll-tax lists for the hundreds of Thingo and Lackford].—Trans. R. Hist. 
Soc. N.S. viii. 

The inquisition of 1517 ; inclosures and evictions: edited from the Lansdowne MS. 
I. 153 by I. 8S. Leapam. Part III.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. viii. 

Archbishop Laud. 1.—Church Qu. Rev. 79. April. 

The case of sir Charles Lucas and sir George Lisle: by J. H. Rounp [who maintains 
that their execution in 1648 after the surrender of Colchester took place without 
trial ; that the charge brought against Feirfax was that he had them shot in cold 
blood ; that his defence was the obstinacy of the siege; and that the victims were 
chosen as next in rank to the peers who were similarly situated, because Fairfax 
hesitated to shoot peers].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. viii. 

The representative peers of Scotland: by W. C. MacpHerson.—Scott. Rev. 50. April. 

Resolutions of the house of commons: by G. W. ProtHero.—Nation. Rev. April. 

The Rollright stones and their folk-lore: by A. J. Evans. I: Rowldrich in its relation 
to the Wychwood and Cotswold group of megalithic monuments (with plates). II: 
The folk-lore of Rollright. Ill: The Oxfordshire Roland and his continental 
compeers (taking the name to represent ‘ Rolland riht’ the Ius Rollandi.—In dis- 
cussing the German ‘ Weichbild’ the writer appears unaware of recent investiga- 
tions of the question].—Folk-Lore, vi.1. March. 

Somerset (antiquarian notices].— Edinb. Rev. 372. April. 

The house of Gordon.—Scott. Rev. 50. April. 

Sir William Fraser’s ‘ Sutherland Book.’—-Edinb. Rev. 372. April. 


Italy 


The sources of Landulf the elder [the historian of Milan}: by L. A. Ferrat.—Bull, 
Ist. stor. Ital. 14. 

On the ‘ Brevis Historia Liberationis Messanae’: by G. B. Stracusa [who had pub- 
lished the text from a manuscript at Messina in vol. xv. (1890), and has been sub- 
ject to animadversions by V. di Giovanni in vol. xvii, (1891) on the grounds that 
the history was a mere compilation of the seventeenth century, and that the new 
text was inferior to that previously printed. Professor Siragusa maintains his 
opinion, particularly on the point that, so far from being a compilation from 
Maurolico and others, the ‘ Historia’ was itself made use of by Maurolico].—Arch. 
stor. Sicil. N.S. xix. 3, 4. 

The agricultural population of Lombardy in the barbaric period [the legal and econo- 
mical position of the peasants; organisation and cultivation of the farm, and home 
life]: by G. Sereen1.—Arch. stor. Lomb. ser. iii. 3. March. 

On the walls and gates of the city of Alcamo: by P. M. Rocca, with documents.— 
Arch. stor. Sicil. N.S. xix. 3, 4. 

An appeal of the city of Albenga to the emperor [printed as addressed to Lewis of 
Bavaria, 1316]: by G. Cano [who notices a manuscript of it assigning it to 1126, 
and shows that it actually was addressed to Frederick Il in 1226].—N. Arch. xx. 3. 

Notes on the conservation of the Greek rite in Calabria and the district of Otranto in 
the fourteenth century: by J. Gay.—Byz. Zit. iv. 1. Jan. 

The relations between Florence and Venice in the fourteenth century: by G. Botocnint. 
N. Arch. Ven. ix. 1. 

A brief chronicle of the Sforza [1369-1458]: printed by D.—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 4. 

The first years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the invasion of John of Anjou: by E. 
Nunziante. XI: [1459-1460].— Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 4. 
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A Florentine gazetteer at the Milanese court {the correspondence of Benedetto Dei, 
1471-1492, with R. San Severino, Jacopo Antiquario, and others; with a specimen 
of his gazette]: by L. Frat1.—Arch. stor. Lomb. ser. iii. 3. March. 

Notices concerning Neapolitan writers and artists of the Aragonese period: by E. 
Pkrcopo. V: Giuniano Majo, Giuliano Perleoni, Galvano da Padova.—aArch. stor. 
Napol. xix. 4. 

The movements of Piero Strozzi against Duke Cosimo de’ Medici [1544]: by L. 
Srarrett1.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xv. 1. 

Seditious manifestoes, &c., in Sicily in 1647: by F. Liont1.—Arch. stor. Sicil. N. 8. 
xix. 3, 4. 

The plague at Naples in 1656 [a narrative printed from a manuscript}: by A. Rusino.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 4. 

The cavaliere Antonio Micheroux in the Neapolitan reaction of 1799: by B. Manresca. 
VI.—Arch. stor. Napol. xix. 4. 

The university of Palermo in the nineteenth century: by L. Sampoto.—Arch. stor. 
Sicil. N.S. xix. 3, 4. 

Obituary notices of Giovanni Battista de Rossi [t20 Sept. 1894]: by A. Pératté.—Rev. 
hist. lvii. 2. March; by J. Gurraup.—Vol. lviii. 1. May; and by E. G. Lepos. — 
Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 2. April. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 


The materials for the medieval history of Flanders: by H. Pirenne [treating of the 
lives of saints, miracles, chronicles, and annals].—Ann. Cercle hist. Gand, i. 1. 
Lambert le Bégue of Liége [illustrated from the Hunterian MS. Q. 9. 182 at Glasgow] : 

by P. Frepericg.—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 3rd ser. xxix. 1. 

Summary of the form of government of the United Provinces drawn up in 1647: 
printed by A. Wappineton.— Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xv. 

French refugees at Groningen [from 1686]: by H. D. Guyor.—Bull. Comm. Hist. 
Eglises Wallonnes, vi. 3. 

Jean, baron de Béarn, d’Abére, et d’ Usseau [a refugee officer in Holland, +1739]: by 
A. J. Enscnepé.—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglise Wallonnes, vi. 3. 

Journal of Abraham Drolenvaux, Walloon deacon at Leyden [1689]: printed from 
the original at Géttingen.—-Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, vi. 3. 

Letters of Coert Lambertus van Beijma to Joan Derk van der Capellen [1782-1784]: 
printed by W. W. van pER Mevuen.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, 
xv. 

Public opinion in Belgium during the French domination [1795-1814]: by P. Pouttet 
[from the police reports].—Messager Sciences hist. Gand, Ixvii. 4. 

Journal of the raad-pensionaris Laurens Pieter van de Spiegel [during his detention 
by the revolutionary authorities, 29 January 1795-20 December 1798]: printed by 
L. Wicuers.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xv. 


Russia 


Law proceedings according to ihe Russkaia Pravda [the old Russian legal code of the 
twelfth century]: by N. Rozuxov.—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. April. 

On the secularisation of the estates belonging to the monasteries in Russia in the sia- 
teenth century: by S. RozapEstvensk1.—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. May. 
The polovniki [a species of métayers] in the northern districts of Russia in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: by M. Draxonov.—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. May. 
An unpublished contemporary account of the murder of the false Demetrius {from the 
Lemberg archives]: by I. Liynicuenxo [the eye-witness was a certain Stanislaus 
Kolaczkowiez, an apothecary of Lemberg].—Istorich. Viestnik. May. 

The Huguenot refugees in Russia : by H. Tourn (who prints a letter of 1728).—Bull. 
Soc. Hist. Protest. frang. xliv. 4. April. 

Prince Paskevitch, the conqueror of Warsaw: by V. K. P.—Istorich. Viestnik. April. 

Memoirs of M. Olshevski [a description of affairs in the Caucasus from 1841 to 1866]. 
Russk. Starina. March, April. 
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Recollections of the Polish insurrection of 1863: by N. Livsarsx1.—Istorich. Viestnik. 
March, April, May. 

Some more anecdotes of Skobelev and Todleben: by prince D. Osorensxt.—Istorich. 
Viestnik. March. 

A Lithuanian legend about the foundation of the city of Vilno {taken down from oral 
tradition in 1870]: by N. Samomo.—Russk. Starina. April. 


Spain 


Santa Maria la Real de Najera: by F. Frra [printing the text of the charter of foun- 
dation, 1052, from a copy made for Don Garcia’s widow in 1054, with a translation 
by Sandoval; and giving a history of the foundation].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. 
xxvi. 3. 

Eleven charters of the same church [1052-1152]: printed by F, Frra.—Boletin 
R. Acad. Hist. xxvi. 4. 

The council of Lerida [1193]: by F. Frra [with documents relating to the donation of 
Santa Maria la Real de Najera to Cluny, and the subsequent litigation from 1155 
to 1227, and bulls hitherto unpublished of Celestine III, Innocent III, and Honorius 
III}.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxvi. 5. 

The first minute book of the municipality of Palencia [of high interest, as relating to 
the earliest representation of the town in the Cortes, and the organisation of the 
municipal administration and its finances, 1421-3]: by F. Sruén y Nretro.— Boletin 
R. Acad. Hist. xxvi. 3. 

The trophies of D. Alvaro de Bazan: by C. P. Pastor [the marquis of St. Cruz included 
his trophies in the entail of his estates. Among them are presentations of spoil, 
especially ships’ lanterns, resulting from his victories at Tercera, Lisbon, Sapienza, 
Lepanto, and the war in Granada].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxvi. 5. 


America and Colonies 


The colonial empire of the Portuguese down to the death of Albuquerque: by C. R. 
BreaztEy.—-Trans. R. Hist. Soc. N.S. viii. 

Recent literature on Christopher Columbus: by K. Harsuer.— Hist. Zft. lxxiv. 2. 

The expedition of Sebastian Cabot to the Plate river: by C. Errera.—Arch. stor. Ital. 
5th series, xv. 1. 

The early relations between Maryland and Virginia [1629-1657]: by J. H. Larané [on 
the disputes caused by the question whether Kent island belonged to Virginia or 
Maryland, and by the treatment of the puritans in Virginia].—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Stud. in polit. and hist. Se. xiii. 3, 4. 

The French influence in Madagascar from 1643 to the present day: by the comman- 
dant p’Equitity.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 2. April. 

The government of the colony of South Carolina from its foundation to 1775: by 
E. L. Wurrney (dealing with the constitutional history of the colony in its relations 
to the mother country and the proprietary ; the powers of governor, council, and 
assembly; the land system, local government, judiciary, and taxation. It is 
preceded by a detailed study of the sources of South Carolina history].—Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Stud. in polit. and hist. Se. xiii. 1, 2 

Memoirs of governor van de Graaff on the occurrences at the Cape of Good Hope from 
1780 to 1806: printed by H. C. Vos Lerpranpr & J. E. Heeres, with two maps.— 
Bijdr. en Mededeel. hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xv. 

The colony of the Isle of France in 1790: by A. Brerre.—Révol. France. xiv. 12. 
June. 

The rise and development of the bicameral system in America: by T. F Moran 
[tracing its origin and history in each particular colony from its beginnings in 
Massachusetts to its adoption in the federal constitution. The causes which led to 
the separation of the legislature into two branches were different in the different 
colonies, but the evolution of the system was greatly influenced by the English 
model].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in polit. and hist. Se. xiii. 5. 
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(Including works of miscellaneou contents) 


Buys (J. T.) Studién over staatkunde en 
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Contuzz. Trattato di diritto interna- 
zionale. Pp. 820. ‘Turin. 
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Det Mar (A.) History of monetary stan- 
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Mertens. 150 m. 
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Cassel: Kessler. 4 m. 

Scuvarcz (J.) Elemente der Politik: 
Versuch einer Staatslehre auf Grund 
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Berlin: Rosenbaum & Hart. 4m. 
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Houpen (E. 8.) The Mogul emperors of 
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and Oude in the mutiny. Pp. 340, 
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Krrrex (R.) A history of the Hebrews. 
I: Sources of information and history 
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Magrizi. Description topographique et 
historique de Egypte. ‘Tr. par U. 
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Wisckter (H.) Sammlung von Keil- 
schrifttexten. III, 2. Pp. 41-80. 
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lil. GREEK AND ROMAN 


Garpver (Alice). Julian, philosopher and 
emperor, and the last struggle of 
paganism against Christianity. Pp. 
364, ill. London: Putnam. 5/. 

Gitzert (G.) The constitutional anti- 
quities of Sparta and Athens. Tr. by 
EK. J. Brooks & T. Nicklin. Pp. 512. 
London: Sonnenschein. 10/6. 

Levy (L.) & Luckensacu (H.) Das Forum 
Romanum der Kaiserzeit. Pp. 21, ill. 
Munich: Oldenbourg. 4to. 1m. 

Inscriptiones Graecae insularum maris 
Aegaei. I. Pp. 241. Berlin: Reimer. 
Fol. 30m. 

Mommsen (T.) The history of Rome. Tr. 
by W. P. Dickson. New ed., revised 
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